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Forrword 



Th< Ignited Siac« Army ha* niri an unuMi.tll v < cmplex <h*1- 
lenRe in .Si hi ih rati Asia, lit h <ii) jniK iion whh the Other ifrvi«i. 

ihc Army has bright in mi] if mi i nFa national policy of assisting an 
emerging nation to develop governmental processes of its own 
< boosing,, free of outside coercion. In addition to the usual problems 
"I waging armed conflict, the assignment in Southeast Asia has 
required superimposing the immensely sophism aicd tasks of .1 
modem army upon an underdeveloped environment and adapt ins; 
them to demands covering a wide spectrum, These involved help- 
ing to fulfill the basic in-rd* uf -m jigi.nL.m [Hipubiicin. dealing 
with the frmtra tinn-. uf antiguerritla operations, and conducting 
conventional campaigns against well trained and determined reg- 
ular units. 

Although this assignment has officially ended, the U.S. Army 
must prepare for other challenges that may lie ahead, While cog- 
niiant thai history never repeats itself exactly and that no army 
ever profited from trying to meet a neiv challenge in terms of [he 
uhl one, the Army nevertheless stands to benefit immensely from 
a study of its experience, its shiirnomiug* no Icm dun m achieve* 
rnenis. 

\^nrc ih.U vim- M rS.ifiNe brfoie thr (ifficial Jiisioliri 

will provide a detailed and uhjmive analysis uf che experience in 
Southeast Asia, we have sought a forum whereby mine of the more 
salient aspect* of I hat experience can fie made available How, At 
the request of che (Lhief of Slalf, a representative gTuiip of Senior 
officer* who served in important posts in Vietnam and who Mill 
carry a heavy burden of day-to-day responsibilities has prepared a 
scrio uf rruHiiigrijphs, These studies should lie of greal value in 
helping che At my develop future operational concepts while at 
the same cimc contributing to the historical record and providing 
the American public wtlh an interim report on the performance 
i.,if Jiii-ii -mil iHImcts who have responded, as others have through 
our history, to exacting and try ing demands. 

All Monograph* in the scries are based primarily an official 
records, nidi aitdiuorial material from published and unpublished 
secondary smirks^ from debriefing reports and interviews tv li h key 
participant, and from the personal experience of the auihor. 
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To facilitate security clearance, annotation and detailed bibliog- 
raphy have hern omitted from the published version; a fully 
■ LiKLtnidiiecl jn'munt with bibliography is filed with the Cl1li<r nf 
ib? Chief cjI Military History. 

The reader should be reminded ih.it most of the writing was ac- 
complished while ihe war in Vietnam was at its peak, and the montv 
graphs frequently rtfer to events of the past as if they were taking 

place in the pr<S4 ii i 

The anrlnu <if r h i *■ num. iRT.iph, Lieutenant General Joseph M- 
Heiser, Jr., has hern engaged in planning and directing logistical 
support eo the U.S. Army soldier, other U.S. Services, and the 
Armed Forces of Allied Nations since hia commissioning; as all 
officer in the Ordnance Corps in l l M'A. Having served in the South- 
ern llasr Sector Command of ihe Ktnopean Theater of Operations 
from miH 10 lIHJi, he became a staff officer of the Office of the 
Chief of Ordnance. Kr lain served as ihe Executive Officer of the 
Ordnance School and Division Ordnance Officer, 7th Infantry 
Division, Korea, He was dtstRii.itr<l Commanding General, U.S. 
Commnnn • • i • 1 1 - Znn< Europe in IflGJi. He then became, succes- 
sively, Assistant Lh-puts ( huf . >i Sull ! ujjistics (Supply and Main- 
tenance) , Headquarters, Department of the Army, ( ■mriiiiudiiig 
Ceneral of the 1st Logisiical Command, Vietnam, and De]i«i> 
Chief of Staff for I .ogistics oh he U.S. Ann v. 

Washington. DjC VERNE T. HOUGHS 

15 Urfonljpr 1972 Major General USA 

The Adjutant General 
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Preface 



During World W'm II, Admiral Ernest J. King is alleged (it 
have said, "1 don't Lrmw what the hell this logisi n is ih.it Marshall 
is Alui>i talking about, but I want some nf it." It's pretty well 
known thai liefore ihat war ended, everyone knew in general terms 
what it was that General Marshall was 1 .liking ibont and that 
Admiral King had plenty nl it. 

Knowing in general terms uhai logistics means is not enough. 
The purpose nf this monograph is to relate in specific terrm vh.it 
togisivcbns did and how they did it in supporting com hat forces in 
Vietnam. Not unly were American v^ldiets supplied, (mi at the 
height uf hostilities, in ,-uLiLniou in U&, Force*, the U-S. Army 
in ViiLnmi .iK« provided support lo the military forces of the 
governments 4 if .South Vietnam. Republic "f Kmea. Thailand. 
Australia, New Zealand, and other allied Countries. 

Probably the l»eH habiiced assessment or |c»gisrii? uippmt in 
Southeast Asia is provided ill the Tina I rcpc«i lay ihe Military Oprr.i 

turns S»i1k ihtnniLurt i*t the C*n»m\iiet t : . >seriunc« i Operations. 

House t3 | Rrptrst-iita lives (MolifirM f ftrnrniuee') wherein, alter 
appnod march Into »rjr* nf surveillance »f supply siippciri in 
"*nnhea*i Asia hv Chh^ie-v, ami the Cmrrnmcut Accounting 
Office, it was repuiico 1 thai. ". . . supply *np|w*rt ih Vietnam has 

Seen a truly remarkable jnhievr t, but the micsliou mini br 

.ivkrd. dnl :i en !,n I nmirt r^ai s. hriue .1 voidable, nnis? . . ." The 
Army, in < inpt-i.iLiuu with Cmigtesi, the ( ►rtvrtmncnl Vc mi olios; 
Office. Office cd the Secretary of Defense, and ihe other military 

seTvifn. fiL ic.iii ;l pniKi.mi < jIIciI tlif Ijugistics Offensive (so n. -d 

bv t General Alirami. the Cknnm.itulri , I'mied Slates Military As- 
sistancr dimiiund. Viniuru, in early 1969) lo immediately reduce 
rlic 'list iil pruvhliri^ I'^hin h niptxHt .iiut yd nn u-.hc cumb.ii 
clfecti venes*. I his pr^am « j continuing one and up through 
srpicmlwr IH72, has yielded Ik-iu Iii* dnMLiirJ ,u U. 3 hi II h hi dollars. 
<d this total, tr.'A billion dnl|,us h.ivf diieuh impacted oft the 
preparation uf the Army's budget inlmiLssions. The difference is 
<i>nsidrred to I*- a Ixmuv taking into actmmt reduced tespdtc 
nirnt'i fi-i htcilities, pctwujiiel. equipment, transportation, and 
utilities lo support a nmrt efficient logistic system. These savings 
have been accompanied with dramatic increases in logistics readi- 



ness for that pari oF ilic Amu m»i in Vietnam. Mased upon unii 
reports, equipment on hum] im teased 44 pen cut ftr»m rival vear 
I9fi8 to (iujl scjr 11)72. white E-i|tiipmem deptnyahil try, OT 
nperahility, increased 41 percent doririg ihc same time period In 
addition, the finr logiuiiA support of the forces in Vietnam was 
maintained. 

Ill moM Imtiun endeavors, h cMut s shows a mixture of good ami 
b.ul results. Combat support of Vietnam ii certainly no exception 
A* Congress tinted, supply lupfxHl h.i* Im-cii .i remarkable achieve- 
ment. \K« among [he good are many overlooked facets., including 
ilte unpuhlirired constructive efforts which contrast with the pub 
l in bed cleslrurlise win, For example, construction efforts by U,S, 
scrsircmen on lwh;ilf >il thr Virtimrtirsc in l%H ami 1969 include: 
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Much of this was accomplished lay American soldier* in their r*on- 
duly time-showing a^aiti ihr ImmamstiY qualities ol the American 
soldier displayed in other warn. 

In addition, because "F ihr vast experieiirr n.iinnl. the Amcr 
ican Army has a larger group of professional mitiiaiy logistic ian» 
than ever in its history— many "' them jimim . Hm m m .': rnlbted 
]HiM>iitifl— which thodo well fur the future. However, we must 
iiLvuir th;it lesson i teamed of what to do ire adopted and that 
lesson* learned of what not to do will result in corrective action so 
thai thine experiences will not recur. It is with this specific thought 
in mind that this monograph has been prepared. 

Finally, in Vietnam, there was a close and wonderful relation- 
ship between the man doing; the fighting and the man providing 

>npf>"ii In part, this wa* ctue to the fact ihat birth were en- 
posed to the same dangers ami, that unlike World War If and 
Korea, there were fto safe rear areas in Vietnam. In August lEHiK, 
Sergeant William W, Seay. a truck driver—* logistician — won the 
medal of honor by breaking up an am Hum against hit convoy nn 
the road to lay Ninh. This man gave his life to save the lite* 
of his comrade* ami supplier for the men fighting in the Tay Ninh 
I under .iic-.i I ogiiiii iam are proud of Serjeant Seay ami arr pnmtl 
too of the collective achievement* in providing thr on.ilitv ami 
c|Mantny >>i suppm fnmblied to the combat force* in Vietnam, 

'I'o perpetuute ihe gTrai support provided thr en mi tut soldier 
nod in memois or ihc lirtuii i:uk* pei formed bv litj;isLiis sohhets 
such as Sergeant Seay. the "LOGISTIC I AN'S CRF.F.D" h.n t«-rn 

vi 



fwhlishcti awl dinritiutvd to serve a* a luting reminder of what 
ha been done and »> a diallrugc lo whit netdi lo Ik done- hy all 
Am iv l<ignii< i-niM -i i vini; lh ilir defence of theiT country. 

Wjihington. D.C. JOSEPH M. HF.ISEK. JR. 

13 r>fitml>ei 1972 Lieutenant General, VS, Army 
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Ac know led gmen ts 



The 5 lory of IcftiMit s«j>jwrt in Vietnam U <me of thousands <A 
togiiiicLarii who worked litelrwlv t« pintidi- ihai tuppuri. This 
vihltunf rcl.'ttex their .lrrrmiplithmenl* and .iHi-rrtpt* In tlei jn&tkc 
to all l he many farcts. nl that complex *nppwt uperaiinn. Even 
cIch umcmitkg their %ti.ny hji not a imc m;in join, .mil mi L hwth in 
cXICFUl my apprettaiiuii tu all thane w'm) participated ill tin* Htun 
HrStfa tpecial thank* tq: 

Thr Ijisiviiu \[(ini/Ru|»li Review Team. Thi* "tuuider hoard" 
\vn* mm pi 1 ul (.eurral Ft. i tit I > T 1 1 ■ ln - n ^ Lieutenant flenri.il 
Jeiiri F-. F.ttglct. I'M A (Rt-t.), I ttinrnaiil (.eiieral Oren E. Ilurlluu, 
l"SA {Rcl'i . I ifiiirtimii (■4'ii4-t;i| fuhn N'ortnrt, Lieutenant treneral 
William R. P««>. I icnu-iuin Ueticial Carroll H. Dunn. Majoi 
General Clarence J. I juR. Major (ietteral Henry A. RasmuHen, 

i.irui.il Knliiii! | s ( -. i/. U:i-.nl;ti < i.i' K. « : : W 

Duke. ILSA {Ret.), and Mr. Joseph P. Cribhin*. Their collective 
knowledge and First-hand e>t|ienerne were invaluable in providing 
back ground and j might ittm the Infinites story ai it unfolded in the 
early drafts of the Monograph. 

Colonel John St. MUhi ,mM Cnhmc] William II, MolTmaun 
who an.ifyied .mil ,is-i^l-iI ihe historical significance of thr 
wealth , -I tnfihi ttLitiim uinuiiiEiL in tin- t-aili ilialts and provided 
tlay- to-day gotdam e irt trir Minni^tuph Tr-im. 

I.ieuienaiu CoMel AHh i t 1- 1^ il I v.|u> iLrvehipnl ■ rir ittiti.il 
detailed topical oulline lur the Mmiogtaph lo direct the effrm* iff 
the naff mctnlic-f* >■[ the Outre of the Deputy (-hicf oF ScalT Fr»r 
Logistics. 

The Tnemfn?r* -f»f i Ike- Older- nl the Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Ijcigistics, team who iKuu-uakiiiQly io.e\m hnt and prepared the 
many paptr-rs wfckh pHiriod the h;nk r i - 1 ilic M4iit»|(i.i|iJi. 

The Mnunivi.iph I r:iri|. This team lvai (iwipwrd oT Oohmel 
latnci R. Willi in. I'SAR. Lirutcuant CoJoAel John H. OrH.kctt.Jr,. 
I'SAR. Maj<u U'lll.nil X Nciwn..ri. t: \ r --iici 

OSAR. Ami ,%Pr> I'd is Ramos, who pei lormed the yeoman i.ult of 
researching historical iufnrmaiioti and editing the separate slal! 
[wpcr* into a single- 1 innpierirmiu' \ciliiiin:. 



Ljutlyi I cnrnrrirnrl ;tll thr lopiiliciam who participatrd in or 
mpparted operation! in Vietnam, far they arcomplUhefl ihr deals 
th-a t arc recorded herein. 

Washington. HC JOSEPH M HEISEK. JR. 

15 DctcmlKT 1972 Ucmcminl G«nrra1< VS. Army 
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CHAPTER I 



Introduction 



This monnfrr.ipli , m limine utppntt in Vietnam is -nri Inimical 
account of significant actions and events, and tiinlnilrs tli^ uvvtins 
of the logistic environment, derisions, techniques, amirnplnlinn'inv 
and lessons learned during the years thtimcfh 1974) and. in 

wmt rases, early 1971. 

The monograph describes selected logistic events in order to 
♦i-ssist the Army in its development of fuittre operational concept* 
and provides rcferenrr ma it-Tin I lor a comprehensive historical 
record, 

This document I races the evolution of logistics operations be* 
ginning in the period before the extensive l\S. buildup in earls 
1965, Environmental factors inPfuenred the manner in which the 
Ingisticiaii had to perform his mission —overcrowded pons, lack of 
warehousing and storage areas for unloaded supplies, poor security 
conditions at existing facilities, and insufficient and inadequately 
(rained personnel ihi perform ihr nwuu mental in^t of support fur 
combai operation*. 

^Lipph snptHiil in Vic-Miam \\ diu'iivserL Fkiiii I he maiia^rinr nl 
viewpoint, including the particular m si^nifi! .nit rxperiruer gained 
in various types or clause* cif supply \rt\icrs piuvidrd hv thr htgis 
tic inn such a* maintenance, construction, real estate procurement 
iin! management, .unl tunispui latino support including ,-iviaiinii. 
Each is illustrated to present j better unci rc standing of techniques 
used and concepts developed which may mflcirncr future- htgiuic 
uippnrt doctrine. A discussion u\ graves legislation, property div 
ponli bath, laundry, bakery, and food tervic t* in alsci itu luded. 

In addition to the support or U.S. Filters, this rrumoKTaph in 
dudes information on the logistic* snppon to Ai mv nif the Republic- 
of Vietnam, Free World VTilii.m Assistance Fours, 1 1 pistil ie 
^"nihilities relative m thr Pacification Program, and the effects 
'in thelotal logistics efforts throng In mi the writ 3d. 

To understand the events ami drrisiom related tci Insist ies in 
(he Republic of Vietnam, one nnut evaluate them against » back- 
drop of the conditions and problems which prevailed at the time. 

Fundamentally, none cf thr h,n tgronnd is an->', > :-.\\\c tci the 

histmv of combat logistic*. Niuitrilirlc-ss, rarh *orutiti<m .iml nnh 
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event had in own impact and posed its own problems. N"cver 
be fore had [he Army's logistic system fieen tasked with the mission 
of supporting large numbers of RTOttnd romliat troops operating in 
3 ci inuerguerilEa role with a. pipeline 9,005-11,000 miles long. The 
]«igi*tic\ dnx trine deuHoped a* a mult "f years of experience in 
mm<~miinuil j-rntuid warfare was not always applicable in the 
Vietnam environment. Many of die techniques And assumptions 
whic h werr accepted at valid in c rmvetuional warfare did not apply 
in ihr lurvh, primitive, jungle environment and the isolated sup- 
port enclaves. F.ven so. Vietnam is a story of remarkable logistics 
achievement. At no lime was logistic support a constraint on a 
major tactical operation. This record was made despite the condi- 
tions which imposed a fantastic strain on logistics operations and 
which offered an enormous challenge to all logisticians. 

Hordcrcd on the wen by Cambodia and L .aos and on the east by 
a sraroatt o| approximately I ,300 miles on the South China Sea and 
the Ctulf ot Thailand, the Republic of Vietnam extends in a 
crescent shape along the solh henstent side of the Indochina pcrutl' 
snla. The land area is dominated by a mountain chain, extending 
southward from the republic's northern border to within 6Q miles 
of Saigon, with peaks ranging in height from 2,000 to R.0G0 feet - 
The overatl topography of Vietnam comprises jungles, deltas, 
w. imp*., pbius .icid tucitutiaim. The Mekong Delia, southwest of 
Saigon, is a vast allnvt.il plain fed by the many mouths of the 
Mrkimg Ri\rt ,iui! i c teased by a drnsr network of canals. The 
Delta is one of the major rice producing regions of Southed Asia 
The topography of Vietnam created many difficulties for US. 
Form, hindering such activities as construction, transportation 
and communicaitonii while, at ihe nut time, facilitating the 
enemy * type of operations, 

"Ihc climate oE V r ielnam is tropical and subjeel to monsoon 
rains, There air nsii srinons I mi md dry, and hot and rainy. 
Highest temperatures and humidity arc experienced in the Kwtli- 
(-HI delta tn April and May, with the rainy season beginning in 

He May .«!■-! ••H'ruiitv; 1 1 1 ! ■ 1 1 S ;)ti ml i i In tin- c>.i-.i,il I 

highland areas the highest temperatures and humidities are 
experienced during the months of July and August, with the 
rainy season beginning in October and continuing thnniRh Man h. 
In the hiehhtcirl meas ibe nights jtr mk;I rrg.udless of the season, 
OveralL the climate of. Vietnam severely hampered all le?gislital 
operations. 

I!n i 1: i .il I be R.fnilili. "I Virtu:irn HU:iK .i|h|nn\i 

mutely IS million. The oull <»f this population has subsisted 
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ilwmghinit the- vr.ns P>v ihe i ultiv.HHiH r»f tu t o« lands irrtjraird 
throuxh i lie nvr iif jnittiiusi- pump* and iluke*. The majoriiy of 
the p<ip»i]jitMii) liscs in ifir ofK-11 lowland plaitii ;iricl ihr iin- br-atimi, 
deltas- The uplands truioii has hern leFi m ihr ethnically alLrn 
and primitive mountain uihev t h*njjtli tlic majority of the 
population it ethnically and culturally Vietnamese, there are 
significant minorities, Thi* minority population it comprised of 
approximately I million Chinese {mostly living in the Saigon am) . 
500,(100 Cambodian;, and approximately I mi] lion Mnmagnard 
mountain tribesmen. Buddhism it the predominant religion in 
Vietnam, although there are approximately 2 million Roman 
Catholics- 

Saigon, the capital of the Republic of Vietnam, it the largest 
* ity in the Republic and is located approximately 50 miles inland 
from I he South China Sea on (fir it est hank of the Saigon River. At 
the time the VS. buildup began in Vietnam, this cctv was a busy 
commercial port, and the >ir»ls fx i-r t of significance in (he country. 
As the population has increased from S million people in IQos 1 . to 
approximately S.5 million in early 1071. Saigon (including the 
tWul city of Cholnn) Ijecame overcrowded . With the overcrowding 
came many problems which impaired facilities for health and 
sanitation, transportation, and security. These problems weighed 

heavily in ibe Or (ober l%7 drosioo 1r> m«Vf mint of ihr V 
facilities located in Saigon lo lamg BinK which was apmo\imaie]v 
SO miles northeast of Saigon, 

In 1965, Vietnam wax primarily an agrarian country with a very 
low level iff iiirbistrialtJaliou. The Few industries established by the 
French were located in North Vietnam, By the end of 1970, there 
were onls K2 l.njlf or medium manufacturing operations in ill of 
Snurli Vietnam. Public utilities and services were wholly inade- 
quate by wes-teiii itamLnid*. FaL dines vital io a modern logistics 
bane such a< ports, terminal Facilities, warehouses, communications, 
transportation, storage, and maintenance facilities, were either 
limited or nonexistent I ■■: Ink <>f industry was nan trails at- 
rompanied by a shnttage »F technicians and skilled lalwir. Frit the 
must p.m. ,ill necessary supplies, equipment, and skills to support 
military operations had in Irr imported, and all nnissais f.rritiiin 
had in be Until 

111 acror-datur with tlic obligation as a mrrribri of ihr Smith 
Fast Asia Treaty OrtFauiraimti ibe I S supplied military materiel 
and i'r|in|n,ic3ii .ii iln hoiuvi of the Republic of Vietnam. A \fili 
lary Assistance and Advisory Croup was established In supervise and 
coordinate ihts viip|Hiti pn^i;rm Thisi mnuiitinriii foi support was 
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nude hy President Dwight D. Kisemhowe t un ID October 1054. 
Io the Ei>IIowinR year, the Mil nary Assistance and Advisory f'pToiip 
effort was given auihoriiy to < ligature and train ax well ax to equip 
i In- .iiinr<l Forees or South Victnam. 

In 1956 the communist organization in South Vietnam {the 
Viet Cong) initiated a campaign of terror to undermine the 
authority of [he central Rovernment. This campaign included the 
assassination and kidnapping of government officials and supporters 
By I960 the number or assassinations had reached 1 ,400 and over 
TOO kidnappings had occurred. President |nhn F. Kennedy ap- 
proved requests for additional aid in 1961, As communis pressure 
increased and military requirements increased, the Military As- 
sistance Command, Vietnam , was created in February of 1962. 

By die end of that year, U S adviser* were in operaiiuiia] ton. 
trot of U.S. helicopter missions transporting and supporting South 
Virtu limine Aims i>pcr:itiims. Overall operational authority was 
vested in the LLS. Amtussadnr. with the Embassy handling the 
pacification program and Military Assistance Command, Vietnam, 
directly responsible to the ambassador for support in all other Fields. 
In lfJfi:J President Diem was assassinated. A seiio ■ i-i (mips fnlloued 
the assassination. I hnc happenings, in addition to assassination* 
and kidnapping* by the Viet Cong, seriously weakened the Viet- 
namese government. "I he South Vietnamese Army sustained a 
terie* of defeats. Pacification of (he countryside was nearly stopped 
ami the enemy was found everywhere, By 1965. it became obvious 
that a rapid buildup and employment of U.S. combat forces were 
needed to prevent the complete collapse of the Government of 
South Vietnam. 

Central William C Westmoreland. Commander, U.S. Military 
Assistance Command, Vietnam, stated that as late a* March 1965 no 
decision had been taken on I'.S. intervention with ground forces, 
other than the limited Marine Security force deployed to protect 
the Da Nans Airfield. Consequently there was no logistic 
system in being, and no development of secure legist ii f ..i 
except the totally inadequate installations associated with South 
Vietnamese fours There Here inadequate port* and airfield*, no 
logistic organization, and no supply, transportation, or maintenance 
troops. Hue to l be grave tactical sHo-ilnm. I'rr^iilriic I yndem B. 
Jrihnvon directed the deployment of LLS. combat forces. Because of 
force level ceilings ;tcicl the decision not in moliili/e the reserves, the 
logistical buildup lagjred behind the combat force buildup. That 
this procedure mim reeled, i* a tribute to the imagination, deter- 
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initiation., and energy of I hose officers and men in all the services 
kHin were charged with this almost impossible task. 

The Vietnam u'liMni was quite different from thai far which 
ihe Army had trained, and. for thai matter, was at variance with 
f™nh.n dynamics upon which the Araiy's logistic doctrine tvas 
based. Vietnam was a war fought essentially by small units 
{maneuver battalions, companies, and similar forces) in constant 
pursuit of an elusive enemy. In stark contrast to World War II ami 
Korea, Vietnam was characterized largely by small, isolated actions 
consisting of ground and air assaults mounted from the numerous 
isolated base camps dotting the countryside, There were no fixed 
terrain objectives. Even when some key terrain feature was at issue, 
it was usually for a limited purpose and a designated time. 

There was no neal r linear division between enemy and friendly 
forces: no front line; and no rear boundaries. Consequently, [here 
inirliri ,in Army service area, nor a communications zone. In 
fact, the combat zone and the communications zone were one 
and the same. At no iliiu ihcrc there really "securV ports, depots, 
storage facilities, service areas, or supply routes. The relative 
degree of security varied fruin time to time and place to place, 
Attacks on logistic facilities and operations at all levels Here 
common, even in ihr later years ol ihr ivar. I hew attacks included 
major ambushes < pE supply convoys; harassmeni lis small arms Tire; 
rocket and moriar hombardmrut; and vicious sjpjx'T attacks against 
general depots, ammunition pads, and petroleum tanks, Later in 
the waT there were some more or less "cleared areas," In !%•!>. 
there was quite literally no "friendly" territory. 
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Logistics Environment 

To nr»rEerM.nnl ihr problem* inrl c .nnlili, th.it fharacterixed 
ihe higisliraE cfHm\ in Vietnam, one muM keep in mind (he woMenr* 
n( rVf'U* [luting line rjrh Fmihhip pcn^rl. I fir sjippit jnd inajjni 
tniLr iif tin* ru.iljlinu of I ' S. r innfh.nl ErrMiji ilrt • nil rils in 
lripnl)",r to rripttLV .14 linn .m<l pteMiirr |iii"H rrrlfil f.nU'i thnn .1 
lugittin hdw 4 mild l>c rlrvrhijwi:! tti support ihoc llhill. The 
Rn pnMii: nf \'irl1i.nii Ii.mI .1 toSv IrVrl nl imlmli i:iEi/.ition. Mmlrrti 

lt»giMk bcUitia were limited ur norwxtitem Tlic in. tommy 

IngiilLf iV*lfnt Hippciriihg thr Smith Virlli;irrirnr llllirtl Fntu?* 

vu incapable of supporting major U.S. force*. The imall. highly 

fl.lgmrlllnl sy^teiJt iLLp|xiklilix lllr I' S adviuitv effort < (ieiIhI hIhi Un 
more than plnlinr ihr skrlrloh fril x lalrt h^lici! sVMcin Thr 

rnrmv nililnillod lllr llldjot pill rif Sonlh V'irlli. rilhrl h\ rlifrn'4 

rmi Lip.n iim nr ihmngh ifrrm t.utiiv T lic piim ip.il n-ruin Frjitirt^ 
,lv M-rll j\ JjIkI .itliE i-,iIil .niriirv isrtr clllnl nmlrr enemy 
mntnil, nrvihjni nnho consnm threat nfiuiridh rioii. 

l.ngntiL^ pl.inmiin lniihri 1 1 >i 1 1 pi '1. .1 by ihr Fin t thai 
logistic iTCHipA ami unit* were tie pluved a* .iIhmji ihr same rate as 
tactical force* rather than in .mVinit- of ihrm .is itrvirccl E"i the 
timely establishment ipf an adequate Er^isih b;iw Thr chNHinbHjy 
ol V S. ttnit amvals iti ihr FtepuMii nf Virtu, mi dmns, .1 iimiimi- 
"tt% 11 1 1 |.ii', >►[ drun hiiteut- and company-size lnjnslira.1 support 111111* 
during ffr.iiNL.ilh eien iiihihIi oF ihr period spring Ittifi tiiwmmrr 
I'lfift In .Hhlicn .11. 1. luiMiisiiuhs were deployed mi .1 Technical Scrv 
ne Fwisis (Table oF Organization and Kquipmrnl'i whereas the 
nevi f'omhat Servile 10 the Army dnciririe had already been 
.ippimfr], tliiLs causing much ,'igniu. Meanwhile, major tiuiical 
forces, 10 imlude the hulk nl ihr 1st Tnlautry I h vision; the Ut 
Cavalry Division {Airmobile^ ; ihr l?3tl AirhoTne Mrijpvftrj the 
ttt Brigade, E»1m AtrlMinie Oiviiuni: .mil the 3d Brigatle. truli 
Illfumry Ujvjvirni (uhirli n;t* |, tier Ut linnmr iFir ^d ttlinjclr til 
the nh tuFantr>' Divrtii»n) were in-rnuntr)' and fiiRajjed in Intile 
hyjaniury- IfWfi, TFir IBtbat pan nf ihr 2'nh Inf.nitu l>i\ivinn lud 
.inisril hv \|nii 1 if di.it w 11 .md hrisfjdc-*ire flement* arrived 
pr.ii Lirallv every mninli dtiririn ihr [h-ilhI A ii^tm December l^GO. 
10 inchidc element tif the Ith. ? ! ilb. ^nd fhh InfaulTV Otvi*inm.. 
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as Well as the 1 1th Armored Cavalry Regiment, and the separate 
Ifllh and JWlli Light Infnoay i«.;ntr*.. The remaining brigade 
of the 4 .>(h Infanlrv Division arrived i n. |aruiary 1 H .iH7 . Meamvhile. 
hut her deployment decisions were made, and thr Amerind Divi- 
sjuFi. the 10 1 it Airlwuiic Division | , , and other units appeared in 
Vietnam during the period Septemhcr 1467 to March 1 966. 

Lvgittit Concept (tW\ ™d In-Country Planning. 

As early as 1962, l he need for a centralized V.S, logistical 
organization in South Vietnam was foreseen by Commander U.S. 
Miliimii Asusi.uiC< fommnml. Vietnam. I n nn. -ii.hu General Paul 
D. Harking The proposal was disapproved, houevcr by Com- 
mander in Chief U.S. Army Pacific- and Commander in Chief 
FaciFc. who fell (h-at the requirement was not justified at thai time. 
Thr Idea was revived in August 196-1 hy the Military- Assistance 
Command, Vietnam, f h who believed thai the current and future 
lunation u'Hiiihl irnuiir j In^istiral rnumiiind lo Hlppon aciividr* 
in South Vietnam. Aunrdingly, he saw (hat i plan w*\ prepared 
'■■■lii'li i :i. 1 1; h • I \hf pionmi i 1 1 L r i k1 i ih lion of n logiuic ill i otivH miion 
capability. On 2 I IVirinh^i 3%-t, ilie Joint Chiefs of Si.iff endorsed 
the- Mi I it ary AvsiM.-iun; ( oiumjinl, Viftu:mi. plan and recom- 
mended that 2ffl men be initially dispatched m South Vietnam to 
foTin a logistical command as soon as possible. Secretary of Defense 
Rdhen S McN-amara approved the plan in principle, but stated 
ch.-n mtrLjiional justification was needed, particularly for the en- 
gineer construction group. However, he felt that the subject was 
of m(T«ieru importance lo send a special representative to South 
V r ircnarri, :onl on HI Januarv 11~'6>. a Rjonp from the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense arrived in Saigon. After four day* nf roci- 
fWrmes, liii-s group recommended ihe establishment of a logistical 
command nitb an initial strength of WO men. The establishment of 
an. engineer romtrutlion group, not recommended initially, 
approval n April as planning for a further buildup <lcvrlopr<1 

On 29 February 1966. the Secretary of Defense approved the 
hmnductiou of a logittkal planning group in tin- Repnldh • »r 
Vietnam consisting nf 17 nffitef* and 21 enli*'ed men, Cnhinel 

Ruberc W. Duke 'vm rni-mite to I .ike «n mil nf ilic 9di I.cigisiii a I 

Command in Thailand ll<- was irUen rpl.t'd !« Hawaii mdrtrd 
to the Republic of Virtual" to i.-ikr Hh.irgr nf iln- phinimtg Krcittp 
He arrived in Saigon ori li \f.n<Pi l%V The balam v ■ kF the officers 
and eidisied men Foi rhr planning gioup .rnivnl in Saigon during 
thr' Inu nvo ^i-i'k\ <if M.m h Do I \pii| J 96%. (he l*t 

logistical Cnmmainl v..w .Hii^.m-cl in Viigoii hv Cnmrri.iiidri in 
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Chirl t'.S. Aimv Pacific General Order, utinR ihe personnel of 
the logistical planning group as its initial strenpnh. 

Prior to this time, logistical support in Vietnam had been 
fragmented, with the Army providing only til us tl and IV items 
viht. h sierc peculiar to the Army, Class V items used hy ihe Army 
aviation units, nrul maintenance of vehicles, armament, and in- 
urnment ca]iliral:"ri 1i\ a small Direct Support shop in Saigon. The 
rrst of ihe suppm prided hy the Navy through Head- 
quarter* Support Activity, Saigon because (he Nasi fi.nl hern 
ilrtinnaleil .is ihe r\niitivf ntseiu s respuusible fm mpporring the 
Miltury Assistance and AdviuJiv (.rmifn nrul missions in South 
c«t Asia, 

The miifiirii or ihe 1st laigMtiral rnttirtiiitid as developed liY 
Cnlolirl tlnkr .mil [hr luiLi.iI mull planning ^lniip W*.t, Ln blond 

term*, thai rh<- Isi 1 .ngistii .il Command tumid assume responsibility 

fur .ill Infill" al sup|Hn I in Virin.UU. l*-sS E h :■ E '.'.hull V. .r. peculiar l<> 

(fir Air Force or Navs. Thit initial mission included procurement, 
medical, consi rue r ion, engineer, finance and accounting of all U.S. 
At my forces in-counin , < \i t-pr Miluarv Assistance Command, Viet- 
nam, advisors; and rvdiulnL communications, aviation, and mili- 
tary police support is hie h in ere retained hy UA Army Vietnam 
(the Army component command under Military Assistance Com 

iii.uul. Virtu: mil ..sci ilif 1st Logistical Command i Require- 

menti bevirful diteci sujqioii .inil general support maintenance 
capability inert rti l r 1 rimy r.nLril m Okinawa. Subsequent add- 
on missions wrrr plan n rti Co Ihe put into effect as the capability 
Iwi nme available. These add-cin missions were to; assume support 
of Military Assistance Command, Vietnam, advisors from Head- 
tpiarters Commandant, VTiliiary Antftarwe CohiiiuihI Vietnam, a 
talk accomplished on I Septeuif»er lQfi'i, pliasr-nni r lit- \av\ supplv 
activity in Saigon— The 1st Logkrical Command started assuming 
llr.nlquarters Support .\>. lis in Saigon fujic rimis in September 196!i. 
and completed the mission in March 1*156— and auume common 
iirin support for nil I'.S. forces in South Vietnam. 

The lit Logistical Command was authorized direct tom- 
munuarioiis nitfi TJ.S, Army Ryukyu Islands (Okinawa) on logistic 
maiters. laigisiic requirements were placed there. After screening, 
requirements were filled or passed to U.S. Army Pacific. It either 
filled 1 hem or passed them lo Army Materiel Command. Thai 
proved to be very unsaiisLmory due to irukdequai* elect rical com 
mu titration* wiih Okinawa, lack of adequate storks and personnel 
tram tie* in Okinawa as ^t\\ as I'.S. Army Pacific, and the many 
headquarters in ihe logistic chain, Through thi* chain ibeic was a 
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low- in rxcrss of <lo percent of all renuitilinm tiilnnitied in the 
initial stages of the buildup. A nominal area ^hcml*1 lie al»le m *«b. 
mit requisitions direct I y to Continental U.S. Continental U.S. could 
(hen direct shipment lo ihe rrtmbat area from ibe neareit source 
lo that area having the required items in Slock. 

The 1st Logistical Command, in coordination tviili Mtlicir^ 
Assistance Command, Vietnam, operational planning, devel«peil iti 
own logistic concept for South Vietnam. The plan |n.,\iilril fot 
two major has* depots and five support commands- ffrhp f) The 
tea* and riven were initially to be the main supply routes, within 
Vietnam. However, a change over to Toad and rail would take 
plan- when the tactual situation permitted. Each support c*nn- 
mand would provide all logistic support on an area basis and have 
A 15 day stockade. Depots would have a 45 day stockai;f Thr 
Saigon Depot would support the Vung Tau and fan I * - 
Commands. The Cam Ranh Ray Depot would support tlic Nha 
Trans;, Qui Nhon and Da \ang Support Commands. 

A two depot concept was considered essential due ■<> the 
vulnerability of the Saigon River and port lo Vict Cong Ktk*J 
and the limited port rapacicv. Vung Tan was considered an alter- 
nate to the Saigon port in the event of loss of Saigon or b|rn Lige <if 
i he Saigon River, Cam Ranh Bay was selected a* the other li.m 
depot and t*"i rl»t iv its excellent deep wairr harbor, ihe existing 
pk-r, its fc-mr*| location, and I'S, capability to secure the area from 
Viet Cong attack. 

This plan hy the 1st Utgittical Command was implemented 
with onlv iw<i ch^ngei: the Marines were landed .it l>a Nanij and, 
by Commander in Chief Pacini direction, ihr Navy was tjiven lite 
responsibility For hwnh tactical and lugiitical operations in I Corps. 
The Da Nang Support Command was eliminated from (he 1st 
Logistical Command plan It w.i* trinni.r eil :ii M'^S I he anii<i 
pated scale of tactical operations in the Delta area of IV Corps did 
not materialize, so the Can Tho Support Command was not 
activated. The IV Corp* was supported by the Vims; Tan Support 
Command by sea and air. 

The original plan fur the refinement of a logistical plan in an 
orderly fashion followed by a deliberate and orderly implementa- 
tion never came io pass. Instead it quickly turned into a concurrent 
planning and implementation process. The Secretary of Defense 
approved at the f>-ll April lENia Hawaiian fi inference an Army 
Combat force of over HiVOOQ troops with the first combat troops 
(173rd Airborne brigade from Okinawa) to arrive in South Viet- 
nam on 2t April lU6a. This was just the beginning of the ac- 
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releratcd buildup, (fee Chart t unit Titbit }.) AFlef the April frrtt 
feTence there were a series of other force level planning c4wfefefKCl 
in Hawaii, at which Military Assistance Command. Virin mi 
would request forces that were required. However, the number »| 
troops approved by ihe office at the Secretary of Defense wai 
al^ayi Jess than the nnmlk-i t<-f|nnifd I > h Military Assistance 

C .iciLiriitmi, l II. mi 

XJS* Force* were built up in an imliftlanred manner. Continued 
enemy pffeviuic <m dir Vlr-igLtricd goirmmcni of Stiinh Vietnam 
.niiL manpower idling combined rn i tw i lie Inftisiim kisc m >ic- 
inadequate in relation to the lotal force level. 

Each time a new ceiling was established it w*i announced as 
.l ■•■■ill fcilirifi nnrl could not be changed- Therefore, all pi arm mi; 
hn future operations had lo be bated on tliis n undid, im hiding 
recpiesls by ihe Office nf the Secretary of Defense lo Congress f rnr 
supporting fundi. This serin nf "final ceil in p." and the decision 
not IO call up a large number of Reserve Component units, rv 
tairiuhed a pattern of "too tale planning." and "loo late determina- 
tion of requiTrriu'rus" thai a fleeted every facet nl I he military es- 
Cablishmem from drab quotas to administration, training, equip- 
ping, procurement by Army Materiel Command, Defense Supply 
Agency, and Government Services Administration. Thti resulted 

in :i iLmviLown ,,1 kmhc :iiiiL projn I ^<ixl:s in .111 iiii.li < cplaMr 
level. 
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Tli* fini US Army romlui unit to arrive in S*iiiih Vidnam 
(173rd Ajrljonif Brigade) wu emp[ny#d in the Saigon area to 
irtiurc letentci'ii <4 E5icri Hew AirfieM Artel m oisivt in Ktuciiig 
Saigon. It was initially supported directly from Okinawa lis a flail y 
C-l 50 aircraft, flight. I.ater chr Miji[mii Hmn, auuiiird 1>s ilic 1m 
Logiiciuil Command. 
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The second comtat unit to .arrive wu the 2d Brigade oF the lit 
lrkf;irnry Division. Plans called far their employment at Qui Nhon 
to secure that area for future use. From the meager logistic re- 
sources in South Vietnam some were deployed to Qui Nhon to 
support that unit. Due 10 the buildup of enemy pressure on Saigon, 
Commander. U.S. Military Asrioance Command, Vietnam, made 
the dcrLiifni i^cj day* before ihe arrival of the 2d Brigade of the 1st 
Infantry Division that the 2d ItrLg.idt' would br riuplnyrd in the de- 
fense of Saigon. This resulted in a scramble 10 relocate the few U.5. 
supplies and ammunition in South Vietnam from Qui Nhon south 
some 250 miles, to Saigon. Numeroiit i hutige* were made in tactical 
plans in [In- miti.il «f the buildup due to Viet Cong pressure. 
Suth, changes were necessary, hut had an advene effect cn orderly 
logistical planning and implementation. 

As Logistical units arrived in South Vietnam they were assigned 
to appropriate depots Support Commands a* the tactical situa^ 
tion directed. In all Support Commands Mrtall unit* and detach- 
ments arrived ahead of the command and control units. As a re- 
sult officers from the seventernmaii officer staff of the 1st Logistical 
Command had to be sent ftp the Support Command areas to receive, 
organize, assign missions, coordinate effort!, and command these 
small units and detach merits pending arrival of a command and 
control headquarters. As an example, a U.S. Army major svith a 
jeep and a brier case was the complete command and control unit 
for the Saigon area. This included finding and securing living 
areas and work area* for arming units, Prior to June 1965. the tst 
I juristical florrirnarkd opera led on a very thin shoestring. As more 
staff officers and command and control units arrived in June the 
command and control situation improved greatly. 

On II May 1965, the Commander U.S. Military Assistance 
Command, Vietnam, and his staff were briefed on the logistic 
plans i?l [he Kt I opnkal Command. This briefing included real 
estate rcquiTi-mcnn nod requirements for tactical troops for depot 
and sLtppon cimnn.nirl pueas at Qui Nhon, Nha Trang, and Cam 
Ranh Bay. The plan w a » approved on 12 May 1965. The first 
ship un load ins; operation ai Cam Ranh Ray took place on 15 May 
1965. Since Airm Mevr-doTtvs had not ycl arrived in South Vietnam, 
ind the South Vietnam stevedorr uuiutt refined ID ieiid civilian 
stevedores to Cam Ranh Bay, the first ship was unloaded by a U.S. 
transportation lieutenant uul ,1 mm.iI! nituap > >f ruliur d nu n ,n 
scmbted through levies on units feir anyone with am Mevcdnic hit 
small ljo.it experience. From uti h a start Cam Ranh Bay was built 
up ioa major and efficient port. 
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U'nii ihr arrival of i nmlui forces and ihr Isi Ij^iiiical Com. 
mand becoming operational, its imall «jil tciuld not accomplish 
all l h f planning Ifi.n required. A request was placed on U.S. 
Amiy Pacific for assist.mi e, U.S. Army PatiFic ihrn | • ■ < • % i ■ 1 cri I live 
officers on a 90 day temporary duty lour. These officers reported to 
the lit l-*igisliial Command on 2"\ April lOCh and were given the 
link, m make n study n| the Qui Nhon enclave, Nlia I rang enclave, 
and I he Cam Ranh Bay area, to determine the tactical security re- 
quirement* and the feasibility of utilizing these arras ai included 
in Hi logistical Command's concept, and to refine the logistic* 
planning for each area to include base development. 

These planners ptepared a study which proved to lie of great 
value in hasr drvrlupmroi and ihe expansion of |he |sl I jrjgi.uk .il 

Command's capabilities. ThiiUlldy wiih appmpriair inn coda 

lions and requeue I'm i.nik.il iionps foi security <A drsiird jitm 
was presented to the Commanding Central U.S. Aimv Vi clh.hu .in.-i 
Commander U.S. Military Assistance Command. Vietnam, in Man 
lENij Approval was received and security was provided as re- 
quested at each location, except Qui Nhon. General Westmoreland 
approved the security plan lor Qui Nhon. hut due to Viet Cong 
pKtttire and a shonagr of U.S. forces the implementation of the 
plan was delayed over a month F.ven then the force* available 
wrrr rttit ahlr m pudi cum ami murr .t<l of thr oiigimlh planned 
areas, This left ihr ammunition drpni ji Qui N'hnn exposed 
lo enemy action. 

Upon completion of the enclave study, a new problem faced 
the planning group, tl was recognized that the continued influx of 
troops into the city of Saigon (10,000 in the next A months) would 
wK3ii exceed ils capability to absorb, ft was also recognized that 
nsahle real estate and facilities were not available in the Saigon 
.or i A din'ffiHd mission was given to the planning trnmp- des-elop 
a short range plan lo ataorh the influx of troops into l he Saigon 
area, develop i long range plan chat would ultimately move the 
bulk of U.S. Army personnel Mft of the Saigon area, ;md drvelop 
detailed pl.nu Fot \hc sm uriiv and logistic at development of thr 
Can Tho areas. 

A thorough reconnaissance was made and chosen area* were 
selected. In order to relieve the pressure on Saigon tail tries, the 
I-Oflg Binh area was seletced for the establishment oF a major 
logistical and administrative base. A master base development plan 
was prepared which provided areas for all activities in Saigon. 

Central Westmoreland (who was both Commander U.S. Mill- 
[jiv A^isiaftce Command, Vietnam, arid Commanding General 
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U.S. Army Vietnam) wa briefed on the study and approved it in 
principle, except hr elected to move Headquarter* U.&. Army 
Vietnam to I .on ft Binh {I tcadquarten Mititary Assistance Com- 
mand, Vietnam, remained in the Saigon area). The hi Ijngtitual 
Command immediately >*egan implementing the sludy hy tufaiing 
the ammunition depot, hospital, engineer*,, phi* direct support and 
general support supply and maintenance support at Ijihk Isinh. The 

uiiuul of hr;iilipi:nl('n .utmtiei v. a-, Hi l.\\<;[ \y. ihc ir 

(puTrnioiit f* 11 J? million |r> develop an adequate communication 
system in ihe area and by ihe time required for installation of the 
system. 

The study on Saigon proved io be of great value- IJing Binh 
became a major installation in the Republic of Vietnam. The 
« uiiy on Vung Tau and Can Tbo resulted in the eUmiimion of 
Can Tho at a support command, The drlr.i .irc.i u.in mpf juried 
from Vung Tau and Saigon. The Vung Tau portion of the itudy 
included pliru fur ihe drvelnpmmi of Vung Tau ai a deep draft 
port utilizing De l ong piers. 

Major Logislia CamlrahiU 

To the logistic tan, it ts extremely imporunt 10 have an early 
derision establishing iheater standards of living, These standard* 
should determine ihe basic authorization for rxm. camp, and 

station properly. VX Mr* kagc ai rur-n h;i»div. whrthct liasr i:impi 
are to be committed, t rmunu lion itj in Larch, the degree of per' 
manency foT fixed installations, and utilities, and services to be 
provided. Obviously, sui h a decision has n irnnmdiHi* iinpjc t oil 
the logistic system. Conttruction materials alone uimiiuitrd smiir 
ifi percent of total tannage of materials coming into South Virtu, lui 
in IMS and 19*6. 

Without such estahllshrd standards to use as terms of reference, 
ti was impossible to realistically determine requirements for such 
items as real estate, supply, storage, maintenance, construction. 
Hn uii ity and other utilities, as well as the resultant port unloading 
capability required. Without such standards, the Logistic system has 
no grounds for challenging requirements placed upon it Such a 
decision wa* never made sn the early days of Vietnam, Therefore, 
every unit independently established ils own standard of living, 
ordering from supply catalogs as if they were Sears and Roebuck 
ratalogs. Com mandril desiring to give [heir personnel ihe very 
highest possible levels of comfort and quality of food, requisitioned 
air conditioning .mil aefi ignition equipment far in excess of lhal 
authorized by Tablet of Organ i rat ion and Equipment, Thi* had a 
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mutfiioiiming rf\n\ RntLiiremrm* for electrical power generating 
equipment were in turn inc reased to the point thai demand ex- 
ceeded the capability of Table* ■ pE Organifatimi nml riquiprncnl 
authorized equipment. As the requirement for this equipment in- 
creased, ihe numben of makes and models proliferated (a* tup- 
pliers of standard makes and models were unable to keep up frith 
(he rapidly inrreaiing demands). As ihe quantities of cqidprnrtki 
increased, so did the requirements for repaiT nam and qualified 
maintenance personnel. The repair p.ni^ wrrc a puililmi because 
of (he many varied makes and mudi-lv .mil \hc ic-mlum lack <if 
hum baciRciliilm ;iccuhi.h then | r t Il ilifFuull h .■ tll.LSIICiifl 

full Tables • hf < jiKJiiL/Jtinti .1 i-lcE r-'ijuiptiiL-riE .minor j/ed maintenance 
strength much ]m ibe mimljeis nf personnel required to main- 
tain the est evs equipment- "I herelorc, because these personnel were 
not readily available in sufficient quantities,, back up cquijmieuL 
Wii requisitioned (for emergency use) further burdening an llr 
ready heavily taxed logistic iiMrm, finally decisions "ere rriadr mi 
a piece-meal bans on such thing* as const ru< i it ti siaudaidv lint 
even ttith established standards, there was flrxihibiv in inu ipirs.i 
tion. More often than no*, the inieipirnniim <1iil tun Ijsih the- 
most amine ortisttui Hon or rqniptcirtu requitecticr ms. This not 
mils | mj i ,l hravs intuitu cm ihr lugistital system, but il also taxed 
the Continental l!_S. troop base which was not structured in num- 
bers or skills to support the construction or equipment installs 
titm and subsequent maintenance requirements which evoked 
from the Vietnam buildup. 

War Reserve Stocki 

The stocks available in March 1%* WVK totally inadequate. 

For tSjinijilr K mil- l>rl.r>ii(j; pier Hvas avjil.lhlr while A tloicn 

i mii |i| have I wen uwd. 1'hr timely availability of these piers 
would have saved the government large sums of money in ship 
clriimrraRc and speeded up ihr buildup of forces. 

f-ngnricBf 1 Manage mtnl OrgnniLations 

I logistical management or gin i rat ions were not available. As an 
example, n was a year before a supply inventory control team 
arrived in South Vietnam. By the time it had become operational, 
its equipment was found lo be inadequate and had nO hr up 
graded. "1 "his. same situation was comrrum in tuber areas of logistical 
management. In a ne*v theatn <if ncnv.it mm under cnmliai nuuli 
lions, thcte ^ a ptevuiii; urn I e.nly in the operation for manage- 
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nicnt oigani/Jlions Ui lie MHnplrtrly mobile, jmiomaicd, find 
*el F sw pporti riff. Further, ihrw e.nly higiir.ii* rri;m;i^ciin ii[ ntgani/a 
tioni and units were Technical Service oriented Men though the 
Cmuhat Service to the Army functional doctrine had been approved. 
DiiTu ultir* hrrr rxperiemed in fining the Tethiiiul S*-rvi<r m 
ganifatiom into the Dew doctrine that had not been fully tested 
before Vietnam. 

Engineer Construction 

As. the buildup progressed, it became apparent that the en- 
pneer con&tnn tion program wis becoming so Urge it required a 
special command to oversee tl. hi July I'Jtift, the decision wjh 
made lo deploy an engineer brigade to the Republic of Vietnam, 
and upon its arrival the engineer construction functions weie 
iraniferred from tin. kt l,ogistHsi1 f :omm;irid to ibe F.tigim-c-T 
Brigade. 

With incrmu-o combat reuuiTemrni*, the priority for logistics 
construction jnojniv clrtlinrd fm ;t pri iod and the rnnsi ruction of 
essential pore and depot Facilities fell behind schedule, adversely 
affecting rln- i .i|>.iUlity to handle inc oming troops, equipment, 
and supplies. However, in December I9fifj, (iommamlcr in Chief 
Parifir directed thai (he highest prinriiy be given lo pnrt and heach 

clearance and depot >. iiihimhi. Afici c I ■ L% ihr l apahiltiv to 

handle incoming t ,n steadily improved 

Logistic Support Principles 

The orgiiiii/iitiirti Fr»r Mipply tnppciti Follov.n1 ihr aiea support, 
"logistical island." concept fcar.li ilu sea being the main supply 
route. Field depots were established in each support command to 
receive, store, and issue Classes fl. IV. Vtl and IX items, leu 
aviation, avionics, medical, and missile peculiar items. The depot* 
provided area support as Indicated below; 

t. The 506th Field Depot, Saigon (later US Army Depot, 

[ nJlJi lUnh'l H>|h.,riMli|L- I'M 111 .lO'l IV ( ..,]|h 

2, The HHlh Field Depot. Cam ftanh Bay (later US Army 
Depot, Clam Ranh Iky) was responsible for the southern part of 
II Corps. 

S. The SSch Field Depot, Qui Nhon (later US Army DejH.r. 
Qui Nhon} wi* rnptmsibte for the northern pari of II Coi|». 

A. The US Army Field Depot, DaNang was established on £5 
February I96& with the mission of supplying Army peculiar items 
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in I Corps, Thii depot operated as a field depot of the Qui Nhon 
base drpot. 

Virtually all Army (nclical operations rc<c-i*cd hsflistirs uip 
port from 1st I'jgistical Command elements operating io^ist Tea t 
support activities hunted at major base camps such as Tay Ninh. 
Bwrc4(,PluirK-Viidi r Cari Tho, Pleiku, An Khr^audChu Ui.When 
force* beynind iIjc Tcath "f these facilities required ...Liniuii il -,.i|> 
port, temporary forward Support activities were deployed, 

Initially, medical services and medical supply were organic to 
i hp 1st Logfatiol Command mission. A* the buildup pmgreYscrf, 
[hr m;i£jii[iiLlc til the medical mission became greater, A decision 

w.Lv nr.idc Chi Cinisfrr I hit Unu \um hunt (he 1st I .ngisriijl t a mmifltl 

to * mcrfin.il brjnde. The -Mih Medical Brigade assumed thii 
f urn c i i >i i u \m i: i .n riv a I In Spin r» Vietnam in 1 966. 

Aviation logistic support was iniiially provided by the U.S. 
Army Support Command, later U S, Army Vietnam. The Mih 
General Support Group {aviation supply and maintenance) was 
deployed in South Vietnam in "aid Iflfi!? m mitunge litis function. 

The Ijogisiitid Suppcjii Activity was ;» romi lining provisional 
activity competed nil 1st l-oflisiii ;rf Command elements and gencr. 
ally located in a fixed base cam fa to provide direct and general 
supply, maintenance, and sen ice support to U.S, and Free World 
Military Assistance Forces on an aTCa basis, The type anil number 
of units comprising a Logistic! Support Activity was <1r|H'uilrnt 
nprn the scope of the support mission. Many of these opctationa 
involved substantial port ion* of either a supply and service haltah 
ion, dim I support imirnrriiUice haiMtioii, tit elements rd both 
with the scciinn o|T« n present sris-in^ is thr I'-^Miuil 1 1 

Activity commander. Stuckage level* of all classes at a Logistical 
Support Activity were determined by the densities of personnel 
and equipment supported. CHinsiciering replenishment capabilities. 
Stockade objectives for the various classes of supply varied from 5 
to 45 dayt depending upon the t nmiiHKh'tirs lu iriR stocked. 

A Furu-uirf Sll] i] i. t i \.iiiviiy was a provisional organization^ 
temporary in nature, and deployed in the vicinity of a supported 
tactical unit's forward operating base to provide direct supply t 
maintenance, and service supports tl was deployed to support a 
specific tactical nper.it ion , nhrti the tactical organic support cap- 
ability was not sufficient to provide the support required, Upon 
completion of ihe operation, it was withdrawn from the area of 
operations, and its assets and personnel returned to I heir parent 
unit. rc-r«mnH and equipment comprising a Forward Support 
Activity Wftrdr.mii from Table* of Organization and Equipment 
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;md Tables of DisifpHitLiHi ;md AlluWiim ri unit* iistigiu-d to ihr 

parent Support Command or the hi l-ogutical Co -mil Forward 

Support Activiiiet could Hoik Claw I, III. V, and limited, fast 
moving Clan N and IV, if (he tactical unit was unable 10 provide 
their own support- Stmltage level* were sei at a minimum lew! 
comment ivith operational requirements (based un troop and 
equipment drusitie*. resupply ratev tnipin.it> and < rtusLimpiion 
experience). Throughput was used to the maximum extent pal 
liMe to replace Mocks consumed at Forward Suppon Auiviiirs 
Uai ntenance and services were provided as required depending 
upon the supported unit's organic capabilities, tactiul deploy 
rnent, and densities. 

If a Forward Support Activity became a continuing activity, 
it was usually redesignated a* a logistical .Support Activity. Not 
mally, a Forward Support Activity which continued operations 
over *ix mouths was redesignated as a Logistical Support Activity. 

The concept oF using a Forward Support Activity to provide 
cotnhiit snvUe support was developer! flue to the particular en 
vironment in South Vietnam and the manner in which tactical 
units operated. Brigade-site unit* were engaged in March and 
dnuoy ijprtiitiniL> which in many casr* were conducted iti are*i 
located a considerable distance from their base camp Hid major 
support installations. 

The 1st Logistical Command did not have separate authoriza- 
tion for the personnel and equipment required to operate Forward 
Support Activities, although the need for such authorization 
existed. Personnel .ind equipment were drawn from Tables of 
Organization and Equipment and Tables of Distribution and 
Allowances mills assigned to the parent support command or were 
provided by the other support commands when the requirement 
exceeded the parent support command's capability. The initial For- 
ward .Support Activity concept envisioned the organization and Add- 
ing of Forward Support Amviim m mpp<»rt r ■! tauical opcrattum 
of short duration. Experience showed, however, that some For- 
ward Support Activities were required for extended periods of 
i urn.' mulling in j de-nradatinn of the capability of the units 
Irom which personnel or equipment were drawn. 

Establish run it of permanent brigade base camps and the de- 
ployment of mm divjviunal Tallin oT Otnanijiitiini and Fqnqiim-rii 
supply. tervice. and maintenance units Co these *ti :is n-duted the 
requirements for Forward Support Activities. In many location* 
i*.h<-n- Forward Support Activities originally provided support, it 
waa possible Inter to pruvide tugmnal support by a Logistical 
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Support Aniviiy wiili composite support organizations providing 
tailored supply, service, and maintenfim i- support mi an area basis. 
Then when brigades wtf deployed outside of their normal area 
of opriatiiHo, m most rases, ti was possible for the irnrtic.il units 
[<i nln.biii nli]j|koi in rlirii new area from com rue service support 
unit* in ih.tt area. When iri|Li bed, augmentation i>F Tables of 
Organ iz.ii ion and Fquipmeni suppoii until in forward areas 
enabled a direct support m.ainienam <• battalion, for example, 
to provide ac rmsthedmanl logistical support 10 all divisional 
and non divisional units in its area of responsibility. Although 
tlir i(tjuirn»<-ni for operation, Forward ^iippm Anilities was 
dgnifi( .mil', rrdund, (Mill Nippiil -t '• tiitiiicllE maintained oncalL 
a Forward Suppoii Artiviu (bs specifically designated personnel 
and equipmeuti eapahlr oT lapiil deployment when a Forward 
s . j | > | > .i i A. i ivji\ was rnjLiirnl bv i.uin.il iiiiits. The implementa- 
tion of i ht Forward Support Activity and Logistical Support Activ- 
ity concept enabled tactical commanders to concentrate on iheir 
primary mission while ranging deep into enemy territory- These 
nunmander* knew that the required logistical support would lw 
available whenever and wherever required, 

A* ibr buildup pi jessed, the technology for the management 
of supplies improved and new and imaginative concepts and proce- 
dures were developed. The period IQGJr-lQtHj was characterized by 
fifteen months of unprecedented growth and development. In- 
hertung ,■ fiagmenied lo^ini<s Mimiiirt consisting of some In 
dilTercin systems m.inagecl by separate component services, U.S. 
Army Vietnam and the In Logistical Command pulled these sys- 
tems together to hum ■ unified structure. However, even ihen it 
was not feasible in combine all ispci is id -iippmr inn* one com- 
mand. In this | mm End, die 1st Logistical Command managed all 
btRiviics and support function* For U,S, Army Vietnam except for 

aviation supply, maimcuain c- supjMin. ;icid entitled <i>io ion 

The logistics island concept and laigittic* Support Activity and 
and Forward Support Activity support h uucepu were developed, 
and ihtrr mnjci uippml t nmruauds r\ rre eMabUthed at Saigon, 
Cam Ranh Bay. ,i»d Qui Nhcin. Major port and depot construction 
wai under taken in each area to support the hundreds of thousands 
oF combat and h-ji-iH ■. itoops entering the country. In tale 1965, 
the control of stocks in storage and on order was accomplished by a 
laborious manual process. Each depot was considered a separate 

emus am] i L-i[Obil inmd K'JjI.k rinrsil olppties dixit I V ihlougli 2(1 

L ogistical CoTOTrand in Okinawa. Under thU lystem, there was 
tin practical accountability of iota] in country supply levels, In 
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Ipjs ihan ihrce years, this process was replaced hy a complex con- 
trol system involving the large-scale nte of electronic computer*. 
Coincidental I y, procedures were evolved to provide continuous and 
up-ln-dale inventory accounting of .ill ii^b Kiihin Vietnam. In 
late 1967. a fully automated fentral inventory control renter was 
established ai I-our liinh (handling all type- of supplk-s. t\i rpt 
Ammunition, aviation, medical and special Forces hems) , and was 
fcrirhwn as the t4th Inventors - Control Center. 

Modern computer equipment was installed in the 14th In- 
ventory ContTnl Center to attempt to bring some order to the sup 
ply chaos in the depot stock inventory. The major problem en- 
nmnlm'd '^'.i^ rhe trementlmis Influx of supplies which were over 
riie beaches and through the part flooding the depots under a 
massive >ea of materiel ami equipment much of which wai tin- 
needed, Push supplies and duplicate requisitions of thousand! of 
tcins Htf -rarKfii piled up in the depols, unrecorded and essemially 
lost to the supply system, fn the latter part of 1967. control was 
■lowly established over the requisitioning system through the use 
of rnnrmui^iu mid the Hon 1 of unneeded supplies abated some- 
what, ThNMigh these improvements in control and accountability, 
in -rounlTy requirements could be tabulated, interdepot shortages 
and excesses balanced, and requisition priorities, evaluated. 

Port Situation in Vietnam 

In the pre buildup wagr, rcu*< iaeg" defined for Vietnam was 
shipped directly from Continent*! \\£ r depou and vendors to wcM 
coast military sea or aerial port*. Ftr>ni ih^e port* it Irwlcd 
aboard ships ot aircraft and nuivrd either n» Vietnam directly or to 
Okinawa, which provided lja<ltuj> mi]>|mui. Citko shipiicd ditwlJy 
[<> Vietnam, for the most pan r was initially received ll chr SS^gOO 
water port or the Tan Son \hm airport. Military CITgO wit 
treated very much as commercial or Agency nn I met timintKd lie 
VrioprtiriK i.ir^i. v.t;h Nick rlllph.itls, Hill sprn ulij^-d drVrUhpnn'iiL 
of surface or air distribution methods, facilities, i?t rmiipnu-ni 

Between mid-llHiji and late 15GG, cargo continued. u> move 
pi i m :■ i i I v bv ship. Airlift was used to move the great majority of 
troops and priority cargo, which accounted for only a Ain.il I p.oi nf 
the lOial tonnage moved, Surface cargo, during this pes if id, ion 
tinned to ftow- tr> Okinawa, Vietnam and Thailand cauiing tmtkipoTi 
discharging, although efforts were made to dircic shipment* u> the 
final destination port. 

Initially, mint naterlmTfie cargo arriving in South Vietnam was 
received at the Soignn Port, the only port wich deep draft piers 
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except for a small two-berth pier at Cim Kanh ltay which had 
been constructed in I'Jd-l under the Military Assistance Program, 
The Saigon Port was a civilian port under the management control 
i if l he Republic of Vietnam's governmental port authority. It 
« ortviMn'd i .f tin deep draft berths. U.S. Army cargo was unloaded by 
Vietnamese civilian stevedores at benhs assigned by the civilian 
port authority, (Viordin n t i i mi of military cargo unloading and pun 
clearance was handled by the- Navy's Headquarters Support Ac- 
tivity Saigon. 

lA'hen the buildup began, the port continued to operate in 
this fashion. Headquarters Support Activity Saigon never knew 
from day to day how many l>erihs or which berths wouLd be made 
available to them (or the unloadtnn nl U.S. cargo. In addition, 
customs at the Saigon port dictated that cargo discharged from 
ships be plated im pier aprons to ai\ati pon clearance by the cargo 
owner. It was up to the consignee to unnnt (he cargo from the 
port. Cargo not consigned to U.S. forces remained on the piers 
for weeks and sometimes months, creating undesirable and 
crowded working conditions which adversely affected port opera- 
tions Repeated efforts mgei South Vietnam to i le.n the piers weTe 
unsuccessful. Some of the cargo being received hy .South Vietnam 
was L r ..S, Military Aid equipment which became South Vietnam 
equipment as it was unloaded. U.S. forces were accused many 
times of improper port clearance because this equipment wax. olive 
thai* in color. Ism such equipment frequently proved to belong lo 
South Vietnam and the U.S. Annv had no authority to move it. 

The overloaded port facilities and the operational necessity to 
selectively discharge cargo to get high priority cargo ashore before 
lets urgently required items resulted in excessive ship turn around 
lime which increased the total number of ships required. This 
situation was complicated as cargo was manifested In hroad cate- 
gories only, for example, general cargo, making it impossible to 
locale specific items. Holding the ships for lengthy periods re> 
suited in demurrage charges id \n.mt Sii.OOO to S7.000 per day par 
diip. Also the inadequate *nd insecure railroads and highway* 
forced the distribution system lo lels heavih <m dullcjw draft 
vessel* for transshipment of cargo between the -Saigon Pint .mil eithet 
locations, and intraiheaier airlift between Tan Son Nhut ait 
terminal and inner locations, The problem was further aggravated 
by a shortage of shallow draft vessels both military (LCMs and 
LCUi) and civilian assets, width were used for offloading cargo 
from deep draft vessels at ports not having i ite | MM berthing 
Eai ili ties for the larger ship*. Civilian lis;litcr.ii;c :iv well a* military 
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landing craft, primarily LCMi ami KCUi were wed far ma pur 
pew. 

The U.S. Arroy'f 4lh Transportaiion Command arrived in SouLh 
Vietnam on 12 August 1965. Ii vrju given the mission c:f assisting 
Headquarter* Support Ac tivity Saigon in U.S. port operations and 
assuming ihxi him n;i;i i - unplctely at toon as possible^ which ii did 
in September IflG.V In addition, ii ivj% charged with providing; 
technical aisistanrr to pmi and he a h operations at Cam Ranh 
Bay and the support command* being established throughout 
South Vietnam. A* U- S- Army terminal service companies were 
received, thev were initially employed in unloading of ammunition 
at Na Bhc. the centra] ammunition receiving point just south of 
Saigon, and were later employed in Saigon proper. In May l%5, a 
request was made to the government of the Republic of South 
Vietnam to acquire i lie three Maritime Marine piers ad latent Co the 
Saigon port facilities for the exclusive use of U. S. Form. These 
facilities were owned by a French shipping firm. This request ran 
into financial and political difficulties, but was finally approved in 
December 1965 after the personal intervention o! General West- 
ern .r eland and the U. S. Ambassador. With the exclusive use and 
control of these facilities, port operations improved in efficiency 
and Volume. The delay in obtaining their pirn plus the shortage 
of yard and storage space and the lack of a depot structure and 
accounting procedures prevented the early establishment of ade- 
quate port facilities. 

Nevertheless, it was apparent thai additional port facilities 
would be required in the Saigon area. The 1st Logistical Command 
made this known to Commander U.S. Military Assistance Com- 
mand, Vietnam, who dim ted his stall tn dru-l'p plans for ihe 
facilities now kninwn j\ \rwpnrft. QinmoriioQ began on this fifty 
million dollar facility in early J9W5- In April l%7, the fin* deep 
draft vessel was discharged at ihe Nrwpmt facility. Aim, diuiriK 
tliih pcriud, irvrul mlccr funis ihitHigliout Vietnam were in the 
construction phase. 

By the end of December I967 h che ports in use by the Army 
numbered 10: Saifcon, Qui Nhon, Cam Ranh Bay, Vung Ro, Vung 
Tiu, Cat | jj, a nd Nha Trang were the deep draft ports; Dong 
Tarn, Phan Rang and Can Tho were the shallow draft ports. These 
improvements in port capabilities brought about a renin inni tn ihc 
average lime a deep draft ship waited for a berth in Vietnam 
porn from 20.1 days during ihe most critical period of I9(i!> to 
the 1 970 average of less than iwodays. 
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WnTfhottsing antf Smragr f arililin 

Prior lo the buildup, uarrhruites .lritl storage arras were liter- 
ally nonexistent, except for limited facilities in the ^ai^on area. 
Supplies were Mattered in several locations throughout Saigon, all 
of which were sul»l;«ud.ii il aod overcrowded; some were only 
op<ji storage. At (he time the 1st Logistical Command became 
operational, there was a iimiHhii lino bulthjg for the irrni]» already 
ihcouniry. Construction of logistics facilities emu pried with many 
other requirement*. Since there was never more than $500 million 
in annual capability lo apply against a total theater program of 
dote to $2 billion, the construction effort took almost six yean to 
arcompl iih, 

To initially offset ibis dinrtagc of facilities, negotiations were 

;in(i.iri,l v.ith the t nih il St.ilcs (hcuc.n \ri^it,!i In ,..|;.uiri ] : f.i|> 
.nine huih K:irrliimse% nith iLnl Hums :nuL him clc(trii;d \uiin^ in 
thr t'i*liriurkn jrr.i in Saigon. Three of thr»e huilditigs were 
obtained h\ the end of 1965 and the remaining 10 during 1066. 
A ciniLi.ni !s.u .iltai ki in Memoi r an added 210,000 square ttei ui 
covered storage and to fill an aica I behind the warehouse* that 
would serve as hatiLuand Un npm Menage and a iiiMip cjrminniriu 
area. This area housed thr '►filith Field Drpt»t until a new drput 
was constructed in I jhir lAinh in IEM53 and the move to the new 
bu i lilies was completed I July lEMiE> 

By way of comparison, the new depot facilities at I .nog Isiuh 
pnividrd | ,Sl"/>.fHill m|i|.ire In l in I>|;h k t<i]i]K-d h.ititvl jinl and 

I r -| "»S ,000 square feet of covered storage, whereai the depni facili 
lie* at thr FnlmiaTkcl i» Sai^im had a unal of hih|v 1170.000 square 
I". it 1 1 r ujsirtnLNtHiTajtc qi,n i .*\ laic M.m h J f Hi7 

Additionally, agreement Was reached with the rniied States 

[>1C1SL-.M Mv. I II' M.tnh I 'I- • I., ill-. 1 ■, r |>ll 

fabruated buildings mined hi the I'nitcd Slates riversea* minion 
for use as warehouses in thr Qui Mum, Da Nang, Cam Ranh Bay. 
Mi. i T i .1 riR , ami Saijyiri .ni .i-, I hesr building tvrrr Im.ilh avail 
able for occop.mi v in February 1906, almost one year after the 
agreement. Thr saiuc bad* tuoaliun prevailed At Qui Nhon where 
substandard and oven tnwded Futilities were occupied uniil com 
plclioii t>i ibr nesv drpoint Loisr My In IMS. 

The t'ntred Suttee idiimtim ted j majrn depot and [x»rt complex 
at Cam Ranh llay costing nvei JNTp million, S"'-' 1 million nE which 
rame from Army appropriations, Cain Ranh Bay was an unde- 
veloped area located ai .in excellent natural hartHir which when 
completed had over 1.4 mill ion square feet ol covered storage, 
1-2 million square feet of open ammunition storage area, and 
bulk storage facilities for over 773,000 barrels (4? gallons per 
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barrel) of petroleum products. Construction of this complex w^s 
Marled tally in ihr Ituildup pcrn«l ivheii il hjv em t%ii mt-d th-H ihc 
main war effort would be ahm.j, Hit- < mi K.n Ei.n 11 m Mi 
Ttiuot-Pleiku axis. Since the war activity took place to the North 
(<jtti Nhon and l>a Nan;;) and South (Saigon) . the depot was not 
utilized tci the deject the planners originally anticipated. As a 
result, there are some who claim thai the war pa^vrl ('am k.uih 
Bay by. When taken in thai particular context, there is Mime 
1 1 nth ta the rLaim. 

F s c 1 1 thdit^li iv.n jtmits n .« ilk plait in ,iii- n iSillm-nl hmu 
those expected. Cam Ranh Bay played an impmtatit role in the 
logistics pic inre. A If, 5. Army Support Cunirnatid was established 
there as a major logistical command and control element, the 
Korean forces were supported almost exclusively from Cam Rauh 
bay throughout the time they were in the M Corps Area, trans- 
dumping supplies from ocean going vessels to coastal type shipping 
nas accomplished there, and marine maintenance was done there, 
Tin- 1- v dkui Hid Ml ii- <■ .illinium i Mill Mi 'i ,i£t- am ;\- |ki iuhu 1 1 Vi. 
ins; brgc stocks of needed ammunition intoLuitn relatively safe 
from enemy .ici.uk ,m<l die told *ioTJt*r facilities permitted fresh 
vegetables to lie brought douti I rum D.ilai and stored properly 
till distributed c« "tir force*. A No luUiisi i juajnrt smiagc and 
shipping Facility chw to the major an lusr upcr.m-d Ijy the Air 
Force wui diMinil *d vantage Al one lime it was planned m 
move ihr Hrjdipwnicii nf thr 1st I .crtziM ii .il t ^miiiund iht-rr ih 
i-.i- I. tit-i: ilrtulrtl ilt.ii ilir Ui I .cigi%cLi .il Cuttimand and Head 
nuaricrs I\S. Arms. Win. mi should trtnaiu near Headquarter* 
I'.S. Milir.iti, AniM.tncr ( '(jtitm.Hnl, Virmam'i. and liiiIiI fairly 
tate in residual fi .ru- pLumui^, C.™ K.mli Ra\ was going to remain 
as a major U.S. bi^i^ic complex. Thi* tOO wai dntppt.il in favor i?f 
ihr Saigon I. nog Binh are*. 

Candnrmal f'.H, Pwaitvttirtn Rtue 

At the time the Vietnam buildup Itegan, the Anuv\ industrial 
\*i\\c <aa\ H]H'i.ii iriR al a relatively low level. This titU l«r seen from 
a cimipativin of the Procurement oF Ecpiipmenl and Mivules for 
the Army contracts awarded before and after the buildup began- 
(Chart 2) 

Procurement and receipt of equipment laRRetl behind the iu- 
i rnoe in Army slmiKth during Inr buildup. The lay; in production 
resulted in inadequate quantities of ecpiipmenl being available to 
Mipptj! all WtJridw idc needs. Extraordinary actions and manage- 
ment techniques were used to ••bi.uu (he maximum benefits from 
the 1065 inventory and assets being produced. These arc covered 
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in greater detail in other sections, but in general, items critically 
needed in SnmhciM A.ii» were taken From reserve romponent units 
and active Army units tu.-i in Smith™^ Asia, and new issue* of 
certain itemi h if r«|Liiumfiii in slum supply weir n-iut;dh cult 
trolled by Headquarters, Department of the Army. 

There were Fom «uiu ituom For production lagging behind 

equipmrnl ,irul Mipply nqimcmaus: 

I. A planning jnMtmpiioti that nil hostilities would end hy :i0 
June I9G7. During 196:1. President Johnson announced, the build- 
up of forces itk SniiiJi Virtiiiim. The Army Immediately updated iu 
existing studies to awenain the ammunition pmture— both the 
availability of world-wide assets iind the U.S. Army Munitions 
Command's capability ic> support combat operation* Ftoiii industry 
production. TIicm- nfxl.itcd smdiei bnjiiic the basts for the supple- 
mental fiscal year 19fit> budget programs. The fiscal year !Dfi7 
Army budget was restated on thr assumption that Vietnam support 
would continue only through June 1967. Because of this assump- 
tion, many planiiriL tnohilizat ion producers were not interested in 
bidding, Due to production lead times involved, thr-y would he 
teaching peak rates at the time production supposedly would be 
cut back. Also more profit rnuld be derived from the manufac- 
turer's product ion of consumer goods. 
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2. The lack of a full mobilization atmosphere precluded the 
full employment of the Defense Production Act of \9h0 fas 
amended) . .SiiK e the VS. itself wu not imminently threatened, it 
was not felt appropriate to create a crisis dtmrion amtmn 
industry and the populace Therefore, the power* grantrd by 
t i mi Hi cm m the Defense Production Act of 1950, which permit the 
Government to direct civilian industries to manufacture three 
items needed for national defense in preference to civilian oriented 
items. were uied veTy sparingly. Thii meant thai in many * asn 
civilian industries were middling to undertake (he manufacture 
of defense oriented items at the sacrifice of interrupting their Supply 
to a flourishing civilian market. However, ill (he case* where it was 
deemed necessary to employ provisions of the Defense Production 
Act, the problems were resolved effectively. 

3. The "No Buy" restriction placed on the procurement of 
major items of equipment foT temporary forces (units that were to 
l>e manned only for the duration of the Vietnam conflict) by the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense constrained Procurement of 
Equipment and Missiles for the Army programs. These procure- 
ment restrictions actually made it necessary for certain of these 
units to borrow equipment that had been purchased for other units 
or for reserve stocks. This resulted in a lessening of the readme** 
posture of the unit or reserve stocks for which the equipment 
was originally purchased, 

4. For some specialized and often high priced items there was 
frequently only one source of procurement. This "sole source" 
was a hindrance b> rapidly increasing the quantities of the items 
axaiLdd* The product i< if- f.n Mils ni.uiuf.iitm inn a rwrtimUi 
item, in wjiur cases, could not increase its production fast enough 
to meet (he rapidly rising military requirements- Also, some man- 
uEji tureri did not deem it feasible to expand their pTOdtxtion 
firiliiie*, at great expense, to meci tempoiarih iimrased sales 
to the government. In addition, for the same reason, new sources 
oE supply were not easily convinced to enter into produi tjnm i hE 
these items. 

The industrial base utilised by the Army onssisn <if itoth B «v. 

enirnenr -A-. iinl .irnt p is.itdv iHsiird ptodm mm F.li i lilies including 
real estate. plJiits, and ptmhictioli equipment. Ptivair industrial 
facilities are of piimary importance and are only supplemented U\ 
the Army'* resources. rhutcier. Army owned facilities are required 
to produce military iirtm Jul itig no sigmfiianc cuinmrrcixl dfissaucl. 
Accordingly, the Army has ihruuglmut its history maintained vary- 
ing capabilities for produi i , \tl\ in the munitions area. 
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F'Tmr in the ImiMiip Fr>r Stjiiclinni Aua. only f I even of twenty- 
five Army owned mutiiiintt plaint were oprnu mi; rm mediate ac- 
tions were taken ii> ,li iis.it*' iih.irriTt .iikluinnsl ammunition 
plants were required to stippcm iFic .mtii ijj.itnl i inisuniptimi. Six 
iirnrtninitiiHi plains tvne .ti ijvnied ill TimjiI year lflMi: six more were 
activated in (Wal yr;»r IW7: jitid the last plant required to meet 

pnwliu U<\it rri[iMtrrririi[<, s-s.n .k livjlecl ill fib al VfW IfJfVK. Only 

"rip jjoveronimt nitrinl niiirutwn f.n iliiy remained inactive. 

One i rn[x it i. mi Lie inn in thr t.icjic! improvement nF ihe am- 
i:iuni(in[i prmliH lion (j;'tse Vi;h I hi c special emphajU given to muni- 
tions r>uiinn ifir I aim p,iri h ■ f 1%/i when the increased lempo in 
Vietnam made it apparent that ammunition was going to be re- 
united in larger ipi.mi iiirs ili.m ihr pist Kniir.i stocks would sup- 
[xii i, iFir Secretary of PcfcTHO established a relatively small 
iirgaiii jjnimi Uh H'ciinrciL air munitions. Shortly thereafter it wai sug- 

j;n1ril In ific SenrrlJlS of lllf Alms itl.K lit" fsClbtish a SJmilaT 

organ izaiicm im rcinintl yum ml inn nil inns. The organization was 
activated in thr Aims Vin-uiiji unci stalled by requesting people 
wiiEi thr irniiitrd rJi|Miii-n- On l'> December I'.Wr, ihe Office of 
Special Assistant for Munitions was established in the Office of the 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Ijogistics and at that lime the Army 
Secretariat relinquished the responsibility and the authority to 
ihe Army staff. However, ,i 4 1* ■--l- u-Iaif ti^Ii i | • listed Iwtween 
Office of Special Assistant for Munitions, the Army Secretariat, ant) 
ihr v'rTound Munitions Offur in the OflVe of the Secretary of De- 
fense because of the inlense interest in the ammunition program. 
This interest stemmed from the high dollar value of thr program 
and congressional concern over ammunition matters, Eventually 
tin- ( )1fii {■ i if ihe Special A«mnrn Im >F milium* lie,. ;i rn e- a Pirn i it 
ate within the Olhre of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics 
known as the Olikre of ihe Director of Ammunition. 

Login ic Personnel and Training 

During the period .W June I EM55 through HO June 19(V7 a total 
of 1.0!i7.°0u personnel entered the Army and losses totaled 
/►R4.JHX}. The resulting numerical turnover of personnel exceeded 
the Army's peak strength Of the totat gains. 1>".<>uCp were new 
,,, < r-ssimn ss ith no prior military experience (6I6 d 600 draftees; 

firw term enlistees) . Another 80,900 were procured from 
other soortrs sue h a* teen listers within 90 days of discharge, While 
the Army's t<i!Jil strrccKlh was. expanding by almost r>0 percent, its 
monthly loss of itjineit personnel Averaged over 21,000. These 
losses created turbulence, denied the Army the use of imrncdialelv 
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available trained ski 111. and required that over one million mm 

,nu! i,v i n Ur linjdRhc on dim to achieve an increase in overall 

strength of less than 47-4 i 11 1 1 R> |..!, icing ski] I ret individuals with 

(..■■- : - irt cif like skills was a serious problem. I he Army was 

Faced tint 4 ml y ivLih ■ he- problem or training thousands of personnel 
s c i c J i entry-level skills, but also had in provide additional training 
in lieu of skill progression normally acquired by on-the-job ex- 
perience. 

One «f the most significant factors contributing to the personnel 
turbulence throughout ihe Army was the one-year tour for personnel 
assigned to Smith Vic-mam. In late |<Nj5, to avoid I fin percent to 
tatjon of men in a unit in Vietnam at the etui ntf their 12 month 
tour, the Army applied pristine] management techniques to in- 
sure thai not more than 25 percent of a unit i^mld lie rotated in 
any one month. Thev ifi hu^Hies included (out curtailment*, 
short extensions, exchanges of troop* with other simiLar units, and 
voluntary extension* i>f individual*. 

I lie tiipicl InjiUlnp, <-<iMp|c«d lsilri ihe Its crlxv UtrUlth 1i>ll T i>F 

duty, made che replacement program a problem of great magni. 
inde. The regular tctiliwrctncnt of |icrir>nnel in the short-tour 
areas came close to representing a complete annual turnover. 
Rotation after a year hointed individual morale, hut it also 
lveakencd units that had to send experienced men home- Further, 
personnel lurnttvrt often invalidated training pirviomlv acrom- 
plished by a unit. A large pmtion of the Army's enlisted require- 
ment-, is in -ikilti thai are nm self-MiMaiuinR because (he require- 
ments for them in lung-iour areas me inadequate to provide a 
rotation base for short-tour areas. The aclv.inc.iKes in morale out- 
weighed the oiwH Wantages cited, but the dra>knkv m dum unit* 
were there and canum lie rIi wved over. 

In main i.ivv nippon personnel assigned to Vietnam did not 
have the essential experience in such areas as depot operations, 
maintenance, and uinpk management. There was a shortage of 
junior officers and senior non-commissioned olhrers who had the 
higistici experience net rs*an, m snpc-ivise "across thr hoard" b k 
gistics for brigade tiie lacliral units al isolated locations. Many of 
the supervisory person nrl did imi have any experience or training 
outside nif ihrii i > w]i branch and were assigned duties and responsi- 
bilities above I h;u normally rN[>nlnhif thrii K,r;nlr. 

Logistic suppini mil;-, <h-|»hn,cd c<i Vieinain mere deficieni in 
unit training. Of u(?uificant impact upon mission accomplishment 
wis the mrlhod by which the support units were trained in the 
early lOfiOs. With reorganization from the technical service con- 
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cept to ihc Combat Service tn thr Anm cumrpt, Com tional train 
inj5 «f nriiis was decenualixed in the Continental Army Command 
to posl, ramp and station level. There were no Quartermaster. 
Ordnance, or other limUr heads looking after the training of their 
unit*. This niiidiiiim fostered a h;i |i Ii.jj-i i il im ntporatton of current 
riverine unci procedure* in [ranting xsliith w.is ;ilicjd\ derenlral- 
i.mkI 

A pmgi nii w;is initiated at Atlnuta Army Dei>"i t w provide 
on-the-job training in depot operation* for selected enlisted per- 
fantnel enroute to U.S. Army Vietnam. From 1967 through I9T0, 
4.fil<J enlisted prrwmnrl received this training. 

Other special training programs were est* Wished to provide 
orientation and training far selected officer personnel at the De 
fen»e Supply Agency Pepoi at Richmond and at the U.S. Army 
Electronfes Command. Fort Monmouth, New Jersey- 

Begi ruling in June 1966, the 1st Logistical Command initiated 
Miiiie f.isilv c-KH-imi ,.' tr.iainn^ tnur^ in S, -i i c 1 1 Virilism, I'f.'dl 

Skill* was introduced to provide orientation, indoctrination, spe- 
riaJLu training, and on-the-job training on a recurring basis at .ill 
levels cjf command, Skill* I Al-MU w:ts .i iln.iilrd m icniation and 
indoctrination of newly assigned colonel* and higher key staff 
officers and comma ml en at battalion or higher level, Department 
of the Army civilians of equivalent grade, and command sergeant* 
major. Skills I Bmvd was a formal orientation and indoctrination 
for enlisted specialists newly assigned to elements o£ the command- 

Skills [ Charlie was an orientation, indoctrination, and formal 
continuing on ihe.pti training of all enlisted personnel. With the 
increasing role of Imal nationals in the l« Ijigiuical Ounmand, the 
need for a total national training program was recognized and 
Project Skills II was initiated, This program was designed not 
only to help get a jnli ilrme, hut also to contribute to the self- 
sufficiency of the Republic of Vietnam in the future. 

The trained personnel shortage was alto alleviated somewhat 
by the arrival in-country of Pri^mm Six. units which were FoTce 
packages consisting of Army. Reserves, and N animal Guard com- 
bined by Department of Army and containing many highly edu- 
cated personnel i*hn ]>xv»rwd< r ideal vk i I Is.. 

Strategic Army Force* were tapped to meet Vietnam personnel 
requirements. The prima tv ctciuion ■ >-F Strategic Army Forces is to 
maintain com kit readiness to rr-tpniid io contingencies on a world- 
wide baiii, In April 1 065, a substantial drawdown of Strategic 
Army Forres personnel began, Ai that lime approximately one- 
third of ihe mrrirnand was composed of logistic and administrative 
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personnel- This not a balanced force, and under the impact 
i if riTJuvJiHvm. \hc \*cnr\\i.i;ir uf lu^Kiu and adm inistrative per. 
w mi ir | remaining in SiMiegir Army Forres units was reduced fur- 
ihn in apfmrniiimfly one-fifth hy the end of Fiscal Year 1966, 
I 'nit itMcliiiMf was further degraded hy drastic imbalances in 
rrilislrrl yi.ulr-. ,uid nii'iUIS ik i iitJ.itMHl.il s]jn i.'ilue^ I ii^wii.-il 

activities tn South Vietnam often experienced shortages of per- 
MiinirL witli v|M-tifu and inhnkal training. In some cases, 

still categories wrtr oVfii if ni in ihr numbers required because of 
ihr n ivilianization of Continental U.S. military activities and the 
constant decline in the retention rate of experienced military per- 
sonnel. Concurrent with the decision not to call the Reserves was 
the determination to continue normal separations. Consequently, 
discharges at the end at periods of obligated service, resignations, 
and retirements were continued as in peacetime, The Army was 
most severely restricted by this policy. There were shortages of 
officers in all grades except lieutenant. U.S. Army F.urope was also 
called on to provide many trained troops and specialists with 
critical skills in the combat service support for South Vietnam, As 
a result, combat unit personnel in U.S. Army Europe were di- 
verted from their intended assignments to perform maintenance, 
supply, and housekeeping tasks. Tour length policies and World- 
wide distribution of structure spaces caused an enlisted skill im- 
balance between short lour areas and the rotation base, For certain 
skills {for example helicopter mechanics, electronic maintenance, 
and supply personnel) the preponderance of structure spaces was 
In dun i r<nr urcr.LS.. 

The percentage of support personnel versus combat personnel 
in Smith Vietnam fluctuated, Early in 1%!> the pcn'eiUa[;c r>f 
support personnel was estimated hy some authorities to be as low 
as 2.1 percent . At that lime supply lines of communication were 
not as long as they later came tn be. In 1966, as supplv lines of 
communication had lengthened and a major effort was underway 
to alleviate the congested ports and depots, the percentage in- 
creased to approximately 45 percent. By 1969, at the height of 
t'Mir troop strength, the percentage of support personnel had 
dropped to 39 percent. However, chu percentage rote again as 
our strength reductions continued and a greater percentage of com- 
bat forces were witlidtawn. Fru example by the end of Nfatch 1971, 
the ratio of personnel had changed to 5) percent combat and 
47 percent support dor m ihr trr|iiirnnrnt Tor support personnel 
to retrograde rtuietiel of the departing combat units. These sup- 
port pen rut ages include only military personnel. In addition to 
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these personnel, civilian workers and font rafting firms were cm 
ployed for many support services throughout the Vietnam opera- 
lion. 

In viewing (he above percentage*, U i* important to remember 
that the classifitatiim of Army units a? either combat or support is 
not clearcut, and the definition* »f these categoric* *rr juhjeet to 
varying interpolations. For example every infantry not! inr lodes 
ad m inistrativc personnel whose mission ii something other than 
combat with ihr enemy; and every supply company dm taint truck 
drivers or helicopter pilots, who travel daily to the comlm four 
where they are subject to hostile operations and contacts, With 
these qualifier Luis tn mind, we generally classify ihr total strength 
uf r,u h division, plus all uihtr infantry, armor, artillery, and 
certain itvhitiim. rii^inecr. ami signal units as combat forces. All 
Other type* of uniu {for example maintenance, supply, military 
police, medical, and irantporutumi jh- <lj%«fird in the support 
category. 

The forte structure of the active duty c tunpnuciu* »f the Armed 
Forces must be designed to permit :ulrou.Ltr lii-isii< Mippoii "i 
ready forces in quick reaction to emergency situations. DurinR 
peacetime , emphasis was in some cases placed on the main tena nc* 
of combat and combat support forces without afapMttt <oinbai 
service vupporl units and trained technical personnel. As a con 
sequence, when coniiu^ertcy operations are undertaken and the 
Reserves are not called up, serious deficiencies in |in;jstii units and 
trained logistic personnel may be expected, There i* a need, there- 
fore, to enhance readiness to respond promptly to limited war of 
scope comparable to the Vietnam conflict without reliance on 
national mobilization or callup of Reserves to conduct logistic op- 
erations. 

Security 

I u£Mu sciiiriiy. imludiiiR the physical protection of logistic 
personnel, installations, facilities, and equipment was one of the 
more iiitkal .i-ju. is ul Uu- I,.-iMh Hum in Virin.iui. Ainfu^hcs. 
sapper and rocket attacks and pilferage caused logistics com- 
nuitidrii ir» h c constantly a^are of the necessity for ttrki *ecurity 
measures- The tactical situation was not always evident or given 
< ritiiideMliou during the installation construction planning phase. 
There were no "secure" rear areas. Often planning personnel did 
not fully appreciate ihr uctiral situation, and some installations 
were constructed at the base of unsecured high ground, making 
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■ he dominant terrain Feature a prize for the enemy for observation 
purposes as well as offensive action. 

Personnel and equipment authorizations for logistic organiza- 
tions were inadequate For the additional mission at security. Ra- 
dios and field telephones were in short supply, The*e item* were 
essential to the security oF the installation perimeter, including 
the bunkers, towers, patrols, "sweep teams", and reaction force»- 
Night vision devices helped nut were not available in adequate 
quantities. 

Pilferage And sabotage were prevalent at many installations. 
Some r»f the j»ran< utilijfd hy commanders to minimize these 
actions are Listed below: 

1. Frequent inventories were taken, 

2. Continous employee education was conducted. 

S. Physical barriers with intrusion delay devices and detection 
aids were employed. 

4. Employee identification budges were used to control access 
to various coihh ill nl areas, as well as the installation itself. 

5. Access to storage area* far highly sensitive items were 
strictly controlled. 

6. Management techniques such as spot inspection, [pot searches 
of personnel, and bilingual signs warning personnel against in- 
fractions of rules or theft were used to insure understanding by 
workers. 

7. Siihi uuiimk im-ec implemented nn rorripit and transfers 
of cargo between pom ami the first consignees- Transportation 
Control and Movement r>*umcnis were used extensively fur the 
transfer of cargo from one storage area to another. 

8. On sensitive items such as those twy^- .l> --iri ,1 by the enemy, 
markings were subdued or obliterated, to prevent idetttifkation 
by the enemy, and in their place "U.S. Government" was stenciled. 
In udxhicd r»r obliterated markings, the Federal mimhrt lud 
to remain visible and legible. 

9. Twenty-four-fooihigh anchor fences were used ai il pc 

itokum, <uls, nnd lubricants tank farms to improve ircuriiy from 
sapper attacks and other salxrtage efforts by the enemy, 

10. Practice alerts were conducted frequently to assure that all 
personnel were familiar with their defensive assignments within the 
perimeter in case of an enemy attack. 

Convoy commanders were continually faced with security prob- 
lems in the movement of cargo from one location to another over 
the insecure highway system in Vietnam. Support from artillery 
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fire suppm h-Asrs jml mctljt.i] unit*, and military police escort* 
were arranged when such was available. 

The compelling need in nunc j;ugo dictated the "do it your- 
self" principle, To help combat the lack of security in chin type 

■• if i»|Hi:itiiin, : 1 1 1 1 L (u nitm the shipments in an effective way. 

many safeguards were imiiait-d Military driven and truck* were 
Uled to haul post exchange and other sensitive supplies or readily 
in.u kri.i bit commodities. Trip ticket controls, road patrols, check 
point*, radio TcpoHs • f departures and arrivals, and strict ac- 
counting for loading and offloading times were used. Close liaison 
with Vietnamese law enforcement agencies along the truck route 
was established, Armed security guards were utilized to reduce 
the effectiveness of enemy ambushes. 

To offset the shortage armored vehicles available for convoy 
escort, transportation units devised the expedient of "hardening" 
some cargo type vehicles. The beds of jnm mirks were usually 
floored with armor plate and sandbagged- The sides and from 
r»f (he trucks were also armor plated- The trucks were usually 
equipped with Nf60 and .TO caliber mat him- guns. (Jut gun truck 
waa assigned to accompany about ten task vehicles in a convoy, tn 
1968 the V- 100 armored car was sent to South Vietnam and was 
exceptionally useful when available for convoy security. Helicopter 
gun shifts wctc used to maintain aerial surveillance of convoy 
columns, In addition to providing the surveillance function and a 
rapid means of response to an enemy attack, these gun ships 
presented a visible deterrent to the enemy. Clearing of roadsides 
and paving triad surfar es to make mining more difficult and mine 
detect inn easier increased security. 

CM special help to the logistic commanders were the combat 
ii iii', n|Tn en <m die \ ' S Army Vietnam and the Support Command 
staff\ who advised and assisted them on security matters. With 
their guidance, logistic commanders were able to improvise within 
theii iiwn ic-smincs -mil rirnvide an acceptable degree of security. 

Despite the varums olntacles involved, the logistic security 
mission \i.is en mmi uses e(ffi lively accomplished, Convoy de- 
livered their cargo*, and defensive measures at logistic installations 
repeatedly FrusiTJiicd enemy attacks. 



CHAPTER III 

Supply Support In Vietnam 



For the first lime in modem history, the U,&. Army was re- 
quired to establish a major logistical bast in a country where all 
areas were subject to continuous enemy observation and hostile fire, 
vrith no terrain under total friendly control. 1 here was no com- 
munications zone; in fact, combat and comrnunicaliom rones were 
imc viml the Hint, and the logistics sotdicT Has frequently and 
quite literally right with the front line tactical soldier, There 
v>;n rm meaningful consumption and other experience data upon 
which Co base support estimates. As a result, there was an initial 
tnilux 4 ■ F murc quantitities of supplies of every description to 
support i he tactical troop buildup, This occurred well befnrr the 
availability o( either a logistic base or an adequate logiMiml *n 
gamzatian. 

Adding to the difficulties in 1965 wa» the fact that the supply 
vwrinv thru lic iiii; linhI in the United State* were either automated 
or in the preen of being automated. Personnel were being 
trained in jmnrnuteri mpply piorednres. But going into Vietnam 
the way \\r i bd m^ani Roinj{ irk wiih light, rum •automated higiilic 
forces. Artually the Army didn't have the computers and [rchntdng, 
ical skills lit »tipport rhe huiUhip svirh m automated supply system. 
Initial openmimt in Vietnam involved the use of a manual 
system for in-country support. The interface heiween [he*e jys* 
tems r which relict] he.uily upon punch card operations, and the 
more computerized uhulrtale systems, posed difficulties until in 
country mechanization was expanded. 

During the initial year and a half of manual operation, the 
sheer volume of traffic and the inability to interface with the 
automated Continental U.S. systems resulted in an almost in- 
surmountable bifkloR ul management problems that required 
two years to untangle. Even though UN I VAC 1005 card proc- 
essors were installed in [he depOU in 1966-67 and replaced with 
J ISM 7010/ M60 computers in l%3, the lead lime associated with 
the approval process, construe thm oE fac ilities, writing and dr 
hugging computer programs, and making the system operational 
was such that, by the time a new system was on line, it was barely 
adequate to cope with the continually increasing requirements. 
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Automatic Data Prorating System capability for logistic man 
agemem m uvt lit- in ci i K3uf etl m a ™ntut theater is nan a* possible 
with adequate communication* support ami with the capability of 
interfacing with Auunnjiic Data Processing HysUmus oimitlc rhr 
combat area. 

By i960 there w» an automated supply system operating in 
Vietnam. Even at thr nliictt ami general support level there was 
automation to Hmr degree. At this level there were NCR 500 
computer processor* to tmnputc repair parts requisitioning ob- 
jectives and dun-in and dues-outs, 

RrfHtfT Paris Supply 

Repair pari* (Claw IX) supply was especially interesting due 
to the fact (tkitt the number of items authorized for slockage 
mushroomed from an insignificant number in 1965 to 200.000 in 
October 1966 and then was reduced to 130.000 in May, 1967 and to 
7'r.OOO by March 1971. besides a monumental bookeeping exercise, 
there were other dynamics in ihr system. We had to automate so 
tbjri we could manage. 

To gel items m-countrt th.it miold \x? needed by the arriving 
fortes, Push Packages were u*cd initially. The purpose of this 
method of supply was to provide a form of atitumaiit it-supply to 
meet the aruic l|j;u<mI consumption and to support the prescribed 
load lists, and the authorized stockage Lists of committed units 
until normal requisitioning procedures could be established. In 
| tine IMS, when the use of Push Packages began, all types of 
supply iicmi were included, but by January IMG Push Packages 
contained only repair parts. 

Among the factors entering into the decision to use Push Pack- 
ages were: 

I . Theater pmtockage had not been effected when the Vietnam 

buildup inrnn red except for limited U.S. Army Pacific war 

reserve prepotilinned equipment in Okimiw.i ,m<l «-Kcwbrie- 

2- The long order and shipping time from Continental US, io 
Vietnam preclinical thr use <if ncinual requisitioning procedures 

3. The rapid intrtxluttion of a targe number of combat units 
into Vietnam u.u an »rrip;inicd with an entirely inadequate num- 
ber of supply Mipport units and logistic supervisory pertoniu-l. 
Supply suppuii units, such as Direct Support Uniis and (ptjirtul 
Support Units which would llllTMilj have carried the IUth0ljwd 
ttockage for supfnmirig the combat units were not available in South 
Vietnam. 
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4- Tht tactical concept* oF air mobility to be employed in 
Vietnam dictated the immediate availability of repair pari* For thr 
great density mf helicopters and other types of equipment, 

5. Engineer and icrvice type units that were- initially employed 
anticipated an early need for repair parts due lo the primitive 
areas in which they would be operating and the resultant high 
intensity of equipment usage. 

6, Procurement of military supplies was not possible on the 
Vietnamese economy. 

Packages were made up for all large units and for small units 
when combined troop strengths reached approximately 5,000. 
These packages were shipped to Vietnam in various increments 
The supplies included in each incremental package were developed 
from National Inventory Control data. The first two increments 
were shipped directly io the designated unit or force, while the 
remaining increments were intercepted at the depots responsible 
For supporting the unit or forte. The composition of each supply 
package was oE necessity determined from data not associated with 
Southeast Asia operation*. Wmld War II and Korean experience 
was all that was available. As a result, in some cases the packages 
proved to be unbalanced in relation to demand, causing overages 
in some items and shortages in others. 

Nevertheless these automatic resupply packages served a very 
diTnuie and useful purpose in suppmliug the initial buildup oi 
combat troops in Vietnam, particularly during 1965 and early 
I9ftfi- Without this form oF resupph, «c ivmild not have been able 
to fUp|Mhit out combat troops within the lime frame thnt v>c did. 
Th« success of the Push Packages is attested to by the fact that tlo 
major combat operation was ever delayed or hampered by a lack 
of supply, A number "I problem areas were encountered, how- 
ever, which included; 

I. 1 1 if i nubility of inexperienced unit supply personnel to 
sort, identify, and properly issue the volume of items received- In 
many cases, the original Push Packages and theii individual on 
tents were identifiable r.mly by shipment numbers and Federal 
Snick Number*. Therefore K hiyhb slallcil supply personnel were 
required For placing these items in the pmpcr bins to make them 
readily available for use. 

£. A lack of secure warehouse and storage space and sufficient 
logistic uniu at depots. The site of individual Push Package ~m- 
cremenis arriving in Vietnam initially was too huge far the duv 
charge capacity, storage facilities available, and the canaMliiies of 
the supply units at the unloading areas. 
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5. tn some cuh, unit deictnaiiunt unc t hatred without 
changing the destination of the Push Package causing a delay in i lie 
receipt of the package by the intended unit, 

4. Inexperienced personnel became act Liitomrd it* the "push'" 
philosophy and failed to evaluate measures ftn transition to [he 
normal "pull" system. As a result of the dependence upon external 
assistance, units failed to maintain cITmive demand data or to 
initiate measures which would permit stocka.gr J' i"'ei nirdi.iir 
tnpport levels, 

Because of the problem areas encountered, supplier in many 
case* were available in-country, but could not he idrmiru'd in 
totaled, For example, in mid-lDOfi (even in 19-oR} some of the 
original Push Package supplies still remained in the depots, un- 
binned. unidentifiable and unusable for the purpose for which they 
were shipped. This factor Together with che outrage*! resulting From 
unbalanced package) had the net effect of generating eXcew supplies 
in various locations in Vietnam. 

In future operations. Push Packages may again he required f"r 
initial or special supply support. These packages, as proven by ex- 
perience, must be developed on an austere basis ami include pi arts 
which permit transition to normal supply support. Push Packages 
should be based on the latest experience Factors available and 
should he scrubbed to exclude those items which are "nice lo 
have." Push Packages should make maximum use of standard con- 
tainers with stocks prebinned and accompanied by locator cards. 
These packages should also contain prepunched requisitions lo be 
in traduced, into the system in order to establish support stocks at 
(beater level. Push Packages should be approved only as an interim 
relief measure which pcrmils the pull system to again respond to 
the unit's needs 

On 10 June 3966, as a result of conferences, communications, 
and experience gained during the buildup. Department of the 
Army dispm hr<l x message to I'.S Arrnv Pacific and Army 
Materiel Command setting forth an automatic supply policy and 
procedure which stopped Push Packages and started the process 
of normal ifmii supply support. Essentially supply support of all 
forces was lo Ik provided through normal requisitioning procedures 
within U,S. Army Pacific, and Army Materiel Command was to 
provide equipment density data for projected deployments to 
provide an order-ship lead lime in excess of 195 days. 

F.vccpiions to the above, were a 90 day package o£ high 
mortality repair parts for the 1 1th Armored Cavalry Regiment. 
supfxiTi for new items of equipment introduced inlo Vietnam, 
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ind Tor any unscheduled arrival*. Their exceptions were con- 
sidered cm a case by can? basis. Falling into ihr latter category were 
the 9th Infantry Division ,md tin- Iflfiil. ;inrl iLI'ltli Iri/artln 
Brigades. However, hy January |%7 I heir ttockage position and 
supply management capability had improved to such a level that 
VS. Army Vietnam advised ihll Push Packages Were no longer 
required for these until. U_S. Army Vietnam requested that any 
further preparation on movement of inch packages be dit 
continued till less ibey Specifically requested or concurred in such 
shipment. 



Table 2— Push Package*, Data 
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The above tabulation ("Table 2) of Push Packages shipped 
to Vietnam indicates packages shipped, nunilvfr of liiif itetni, 
and dollar value of each package. Also shown are two special 
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applications of Push Packages— the Clam Ranh Rav Depoi Stock 
package and the special package for a Hawk haitalion. 

As a result of Vietnam experience, U.S. Army Materiel Com- 
mand automatic supply pmcediircs have bttn revised. Thr selee- 
li"h of support items it equipment oriented, rather than force 
oriented and employ \ the principle of repair hy replacement of 
components and modules (Contingency Operatic is Selection Tech- 
nique) . Also, a tcrhniqur h.i> Iwtn developed fi>r the pre-dcicrmina- 
tinn of austere, essential requirement* for aumm.Lcfi supply support 
of type units to permit effective planning f«<r receiving, sinrins. and 
handling materiel incident to unit employment. Another pnxednre 
Has hern iirtnpird uliiJ, provides For (he cnmpiitatirm of re- 
Quirernencs for suppnrl stocks based upon existing dcployablc 
division! richer than lype forces (Contingency Support Stocks) , 
-Still another technique, under continuing review and refinement, 
oils for the conlaincriration of minimum essential items or mate's id 
needed to support specific quantities of An end item for 1 tpa iak 
period (Container Integrated Support Package), The materiel 
in i luded in such support parkages would be identified arid binned 
within the (iint.iinen to facilitate receipt, storage. hMic. ami 
ii'inlenishment actions. 

Short Supply firms 

Earlier it was noled that equipment 10 support our forces, was 
produced after the need or requirement was. apparent. Naturally 
there were shiniajii--. Ami iltr \;i\> lietween the cMahlisliiiinir ..f 
requirements and the availability of sufficient assets existed right 
up to 1971 for some item*. To satisfy the requirements for forces 
being sent to Vietnam and For ihe replacement of combat and 
other losses, equipment *r*i withdrawn from and denied to the 
rest of the Active Army and Reserve components. Some items 
became so critical that their allocation was controlled hy the 
Department of the Army through the application of intensive 
management technique*. 

SaiivhinK ihe nerd lm juim in di<« i Mipplv w.ts ;i clifTncjii 
process fr»r each item. Eighi situations For eigiu differ rru cIjsmn 
or typo of equipment follow for illustrative purposes, 

A moved Penonnel Carriers 

H wasn't easy to satisfy ihe requirements before ILNi7, but from 
]*)fiT through V)(i\} the demand for armored personnel carriers, in 
U,S, Army Vietnam jumped dramatically. Tables of Organ Uni ton 
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and Equipment requirements, ineteased approximately 124 per- 
cent, while at die same- lime hit, nprcuicirtal ute* were rattling 
greater expiAttTc and inrreasrd lamtle k»iie4- T<i t educe Urnta. 
overhaul wji increased: and to minimiie shortage*, aueu were 
wiihdiaivu fMmi hnn-i jjniMiiv units lsniUlwitle, F-arly in 1967. 
Army Materiel Com mam I lw K .m developing a belly armor lor 
aintured personnel carrier* to reduce damage and casualties 
caused by mine*. A mine protection kit was developed consisting 
of lirllv iTiimr, rerouted fuel tines kits, and non-integral fuel 
tank*. By mid March I960, U.S. Army Vietnam had tested (he 
fitM helly armor and il Idas enthusiastically accepted by commanders 
and crewj. U.S. At my Vietnam asked for expedited procurement 
10 «|ttip all their armored personnel carriers, since high ha tile lenses 
were projected and ihr kits had proven to he effective in reducing 

In August 19&7, it was decided that conversion of the armored 
priMhTinel carrier fleet from gasoline to dicsel power Was necessary 
in tcduce the darker of Are after suffering enemy caused damage, 
At (hat lime, 7H percent of the armored personnel earlier fleet in 
UrS. Army Vietnam was gasoline powered, An intensive effort ivas 
nude to equip the entire U.S. Army Vietnam fleet with diescl en- 
tities. All new diescl product u irt was alii* .tti-:l in Suinln.ni . \ -i .1 : 
however, high loist-i and im relied deployment* cv-c mini iht put 
duclion rate. It wai 1 July ]flli> lnfore ilte total armored personnel 
carrier licet in TJ .S. Ainu Vienuin ^v;is equipped with iIlcm-I 
engines. 

beginning in April 1967. ,1 t Ihm-iI I >..p 1 1 .[ ■> : 1 1 program wa* 
developed 10 retrograde armored personnel carrier* needing re- 
pain, repair them, and return them on a scheduled hasit. New 
techniques were developed in the repair of battle damaged vehicles 
in ivhkh damaged sections of hulls w-ere cut out and replaced. 
Plnti* tverc made to expand Sagami Depot, |apan to cover the 
n"H|iiitemcnls uf the Eighth Army, U.S. Army Vietnam, and tin.' 
Repuhlii of Vietnam Army. Production schedules were increased 
■mil ■* imivi Ill itli-ir f\fi|rd "> lemut addjlinii.il pi r-iiinirl 

M .11 ling in 1969 .Sagami was able to suppoTt the U.S. Army Vietnam 
rebuild ret|uirrmerUstheie1i\ enhancing supph |K-rformailce. 

Ground Surveillance Radars 

The AN/TPS-2&A ground surveillance radar became a tiitirjl 
combat support item in lEHiS. It had proven to be very successful 
in locating personnel moving at night in the rice paddies of the 
Mekong Delta. Since it had not been produced since 1959, 1 he with- 
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draws I of the ««u From other major commands and Reserve 
C'umpnnems wu necessary. The overhaul and shipment of the 
radar sets to meet ILS. Army Vietnam's imal requirements was 
completed in August 1909. 

In order in maimaiii ihr invr-nnrty nf Tadar* in Vietnam at 3 
high si air uF upi-iaitimal rr.utinrsv ihry uhi were included in a 
Clou-d [.nop Support Program reducing total requirements 
through the integraiiun nf uaniporution, supply management, 
and maintenance. 

Engineer Construction Equipment 

The Line of Cornmunica.ikns Program «m undertaken in 
Vietnam by che 19th and ZOtli Engineer Brigades It mxjh betiinir 
appatrtn time there waj noi luflkiem standard military design engi- 

nrrr tniiMiiii tioil Ctpii ptricM tUCompkk rln- nud n in I i^iai | m 1 1 

gram tiithin ihr allotted tintr frame. Engineer construction equip 
mcnt is normally associated with long lead limn so if the program 
Was lo be accomplished by the desired lime not only would large 
cm ji 1 1 i t i es o( equipment be needed, hut more operators and 
maintenance personnel would be required. Therefore, it was 
decided to acquire SI ddlcreui t>pes ol commercial items, totaling 
667 pieces at a total acquisition cost of $23,860,000. A plan pre- 
pared by U.S. Aim) Vietnam calked for thr prcjciirement of the 
equipment with Military Construction Army fundi and included 
extra major components plus a one-year supply of repair parts. 
Deliveries covered the period January-September I960. Mainte- 
nance above the operator level and repair pa.ru beyond the one- 
year overpack quantities were provided by n iviluii < oniraairig 
hi iii*i 

The M16A1 Rifle 

Initially U.S. and allied forces were equipped with either the 
MM or Ml rifle. When the decision w« made to equip all forces 
in Sntuhriivi Asia mich the MI6AI rifle, we were faced with a 
hunted, hui growing, production capacity ami ever increasing re 
quiTcmciiu. In country, it was merely a matler nf ntabliihinx 
priorities to distribute ihe tLIIf* as ihey u-ere received and pirt 
viding for the turn in of ihe W\ and MW rifle* for reissue or 
Tc-tMifrr.Kle-. In ikie Continental U.S. however, a. central point of con- 
tact was established in the Department of the Army in December 
1967. specifically the Oflke of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logis 
tics, to monitor and conlrol funding, procurement, modification. 
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distribution, and maintenance of thi* rifle- This office fum-doned 
through December 1970, 

Electric Generators 

The increased usage of electrically powered equipment l»v lis*" 
Army in Vietnam resulted in the requirement! for electricity fir 
exceeding that required during World War II. During that war, 
the average consumption per soldier was \fa kilowatt hour per day. 
In Vietnam the average consumption was 2 kilowatt hours per 
day. a four fold increase. 

Large capacity generating equipment was needed, because (he 
Vietnamese local power sources were incapable or supplying OUT 
requirements. Some of the power requirements were satisfied by 
converting eleven T-2 petroleum tankers to power barge* am! lay 
erecting fixed plants throughout Vietnam. The Axed plants were 
operated by contractors {either the Vinnel Corporation or Pacific 
Architects and Engineers) since military personnel are not trained 
in the operation of such commercial type equipment. 

Other requirements were met through the diversion of sijuII 
tactical generators from their normal use. This meant that uwm> 
Miiall generators were used to perform a task better accotnpliihrd 
with a single large capacity piece of equipment, 

With increased requirements came many procurement actions 
TfM.il i nig m an extensive number of makes and models in the 
theater. At the peak of the buildup, there were about Hb make* 
iLud miKJf is in rhc |.j kilowatt to Inn kilowatt range 

Because of the around-the-clock utilization, age of the assets, 
lack of parts, lack of an adequate maintenance floats and the 
numerous, makes and models, requirements were generated so 
rapidly that authorizations documentation could not keep pare, 
resulting in difficulty in accounting for actual assets cm hand. With 
time and strong management elforts the situation improved, 
Power requirements were met through additional inputs, a re- 
duction in requirements, and the washing out of some of the 
nonstandard equipment. However, complete standardization will 
not he possible until the introduction of the Military Standard 
Family which is programed for fiscal year 197). 

The MI07 Stlffrofrtied Gun Tuba 

The Ml 07 Self Propelled Gun, mounting the 175 mm Milt 
gun tube, was introduced illm .South Vietnam by artillery units 
Arriving in late 1565. This weapon posed significant operational 
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readiness pn chirms in early 1966. Due to inadequately trained 
maintenance personnel and a shortage of manuals, there was a 30 
percent deadline rate. The rate of fire of these weapons was 
consuming tube* on the average of one lube per jrun every 45 
days. Since (his far exceeded the planned consumption rate, the 
Commanding General, U-5- Army Materiel Command initiated a 
wmldwide cro» leveling action to provide the U.S. Army Vietnam 
requirement*. At the ume lime, he advised Army Vietnam 
of the result* ol a ten utilizing a titanium dioxide additive, *up* 
plied in i nhuh sleeve, which had doubled the 175-mm pin tub* 
life expectancy. This increased tube life was expected to rate the 
critical supply posture in the 1 73- mm pin tubes. However, in 
1 u I v I'Wi ,i t atancrttphic failure of a I7r>-mm jrun occurred in U.5. 
Army Vietnam and. the Commanding General, l" S Arniv Materiel 
Command, dLtectcd that no tubes, even with the additive, would 
bp fired beyond 400 rounds at equivalent full charge. 

The supply situation on gun tubes remained critical and Con- 
tinental U.S. airlift was employed to satisfy most of the U.S. Army 
Vietnam requirements ol this item through July l%7. In Septem- 
ber, gun tube shipment by surface transportation was begun. The 
U&. Army Vietnam stockagc objective was attained in December 
1967 and in January 1968 the U.S. Army Vietnam tube coniump 
ijcirt *tabiliied 

Tropical Combat Uniforms and Cnmhat floon Untie* FLAGPOLE 

During the period August 1965 to August 1966, the OfTu c of ihe 
Secretary of Detente originated a system for reporting items con 
sidered essential to the Army Buildup by U.S. Army Vietnam field 
commanders under the code name Flagpole, This was a technique 
used by Secretary of Defense McNamara to be kept advised of 
the status of selected critical items. 

Two of the items which came under Fi-acpole were tropical 
combat uniforms and tropical combat boots Ijcohuc it the onset 
of the conflict these items were in short supply. Procurement 
and distribution of these items was controlled by the Joint Ma- 
teriel Priorities Allocation Board established by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff who allocated monthly production to the service*. 

During the pcrind of critical short supply, all Army deliveries 
of tropical combat uniforms and boots, relatively new items in die 
supply system, were airiifird from producer to U.S, Army Vietnam 
without the need for the command to requisition on die Cumi 
ncntal U«S. Automatic air shipments continued through May 
1947. Pending availability of tropical combat uniforms and boot.* 
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in the Continental U.S., Department of the Army established a 
policy in September 1065 whereby personnel deployed from the 
Continental I'.S. with four utility uniforms and two pairs of leather 
combat boot*. The tropical combat items were subsequently ob- 
tained by ihr individual in Vietnam. This policy continued until 
a sustained supply position was reached. Effective I July 1967. units 
deployed were equipped ai hmme station with five combat uni- 
forms and Mo pain of combat boots. On I August 1967. personnel 
rrpl.u nufiin ciiniijip uj Vietnam (excluding E-9s. VV-4s, and field 
grade) were issued Four tropical combat uniforms and one pair of 
cotnhiit boots at the Continental V.5. Personnel Processing Centers; 
E-9s, W-tt, and field grade, because of direct call to aerial port, re- 
ceived, these items in Vietnam. The distribution of lightweight 
tcmaRe , lightweight ponchos, collapsihlc canteens and canteen 
covers was alst: controlled by Joint Materiel Priorities Allocation 
Board. Air deliveries were made from contractor source to U.S. 
Arms Virtii.iiii nithimc the need for the command to requisi- 
tion on the Continental U.S. The "push" method of supply for 
these iieras ended in May 1967, at which time the availability was 
ridequ.ur f<u I'.S. Am i v Vietnam to requisition on the Continental 

Dry Battery Supply and Storage 

The supply system provided dry batteries designed with the 
assumption that adequate refrigerated apace would lie available 
to prevent deterioration in the extreme temperatures common 10 
Vietnam. However, ihere was not enough refrigerated Spate avail- 
able in Vietnam to provide the protection for the required stocfc 
levels. The combination of the I act of refrigerated storage spate, 
the temperatures in Vietnam, and an overtaxed supply system re- 
sulted in a system of expedited battery resupply out of Japan 
known as Project "Orange Ball." ft was initiated in 1966 and in- 
volved the use of ?C x 8 r x H' refrigerated containers delivered 
in frozen condition every ten days to U.S. Army Vietnam depots. 
Project "Orange Ball" was designed to modify the supply system 
so that smaller quantities r»F batteries were provided to the user 
at more frequent interval j„ To provide the batteries faster under 
Project "Orange Ball," units that required batteries hindcarried 
requests for a twp or three day* lupply IO their Class t supply 
points. On their next scheduled visit to the supply point, two or 
three days later, they drew ihr kuinin they hid requested on 
their previous visit along with ihrit rations, and at the same time 
submitted another request for two m thie* cljy* supply of dry 
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fnnticii" whidi v.nnald pick up on their next scheduled ^ i h i r 
From chit specialised system, a direct delivery s^uin m| dry lui 
tcriet from GoniitimiAl U.S. to l'-S. Army Vietnam was Instituted, 
|'\diisivt' «U'(3j< airiL n-ini|MiU;iiicin |jy rtftiftt-i .nod container vrs- 
m'K i;s<\i .11 ii I [.nnh .iv mi! mil li', iJn\ mrihixl, dry batteries for 
t'.S. At rn v Vietnam were diipprd direct from the Continental VS. 
contractor plants to Oakland Army Terra itial mi a bi-weekly 
basis, l>ry lotteries were ihcm shipped by (hp relriReratcd vessels 
to depot facilities in U.S. Army Vicrn iiii I'pon ihcir arrival in 
Vietnam, established "Orange Ball" procedures were used. 

Management Technique! 

I here were three main phases of the conflict in Vietnam: 
buildup, sustaining, and phasedown. Each phase n-t|iin r<l \\m ul 
management techniques. 

During the huihluii ph.iw, ruiphasis MM placed on getting 
equipment ant] supplies intci Vietnam without regard for the lack 
nf a suiFirimi number itl Untitle units in-country to arttnmi fur 
ami effectively manage (he incoming uerm. This of umw was 
necessitated by the rapidity of the buildup and the tactical require- 
ment n> increase the r "tubal strength in .South Vietnam as rapidly 
i% [Mnsible. A* a result, tupplir* flown! m .ihr.nl . \ .rn adequate 
logistics base, preventing the orderly establishment al manage 
ment and accounting operations. 

The sustaining and drawdown phases can be considered to- 
gether During (he sustaining phase, there were enough |o£i\tin* 
iintK ui start rn.ici.L^iim ihr supplies in Vietnam, to identify ex- 
cesses, to retrograde unnecessary Hocks, and m «reate order out of 
chaos. What was started during the sustaining, phase was not only 
carried over in chr dra^doisri, but was intensified and added Ich. 
Interestingly enough some of the management devices used to sup 
port ihr buildup wcrr n*Hu! in the latter two phases and were 
adopted fur worldwide use. 

To support the buildup, many intensive management systems 
were employed. Eight of the most significant are desrrihed in the 
following pariRiaphs. They are as follows tin/ I lAWK. Smvepipc. 
Red Ball Express, iln- Dc|mi tiiirnt "I the Army Distribution and 
Allocation Oiiiiiuitirc. Quiik Rr:u lion Assistance Teams, EN- 
SURE, Closed Loop Support, Retrograde of Equipment— KEY. 
STONE, and the Morning Line of Communications Briefing*, 
Vietnam. 
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Hawk Siot'Cpift? 

The 97iK An ill try Group {Air DeFr nse) . equipped with the 
Hawk missilr system, vis deplfiyed to Vietnam in September 
inftfi. TFii% w;u ihr first ncrauon for iht* Army to deploy a complex 
missile system in c< ■ *ni Jttivf theater, and uniih ai tent ion was 
fii s tu 1 1 » i i \ si i \ )[>i h r . S i 1 1 14- i itrt 4- wu tin Army Hawk Insist ir support 
iVsirHL in VLrinam at ilir ciikkr o| villain and since this was 
du- only Army using umi, an opportunity rxisied e*i establish a 
logistic system to support ihii weapon with operational reading 
being the paramount consideration {the U.S. Marine* had Effjwfc 
and a (rustic system which was later changed to rely «M the AtmIV 
for paTls support) . 

The support system developed for the Hawk battalion* Used a 
logistic line from the United States supplier directly to the using 
Hawk organisation , thus the nanu- ll;n%k S^^fpipe. I he Vi-rlnam 
end of Stovepipe was the 7!lth General Support I "nil which stocked 
all repair parts, both common and peculiar, required for support 
i>F Hawk. The I'niied Stales end of the Stovepipe was the Army 
Missile Command s. National Inventory Control Point. AM echelons 
Setween the inventory control point and the 7*uh were bypassed, 
The inventory control uoim m,.i% the tingle point of control over alt 
requisitions received. Requisitions flowed from a llii"k batters 
to its battalion direct support platoon, to the T^th. I hen daily via 
U.S. airmail to the National Inventory Control Point. Usually with- 
in Iwo hours after receipt, the inventory control point look action 
and materiel release orders were issued. Requisitions for other 
i '< 'iinrtrina] \,i[innal Inventory CVftnlToJ Points of the Army 

Materiel tVimmam^, D*;Frr>M- Supply Agency, or Federal Supply 
Sir. sir (.cj hi. 1 1 Sc-t vi4ei Achni nisi ration) were sent to i'h- Mi-mU- 
Command National Inventory Control Point For rerouting to the 
supplying National InvenUftry Control Poini, Follnwup action was 
taken hy ihr Miwilc Command National Inventory Control Point 
on all requisitions, relieving the 79th Gene ml Support Unit of ihii 
■dmintitrative burden. Transportation was coordinated by a Mis- 
*i)c Command transportation officer within I he terminal areas 
£ii Fein \fjsr>n ;uid Travis Air Force Base, California, The major- 
ity of shipments were flown to the Tan Son Nhut Air base, located 
a shaft distance from the 74th General Support Unit's Hawk 
support clemcnl. 

As :i n-suk <i I his v.-u- , hij.li j.'H>>ri*v h-:|him ; >• «ri ^ bn fi.irj* 
were filled within cighl days of receipt and lower priority requisi- 
tions were Riled within 1 7- IS days of receipt. Another measure 
"f I he success of the Stovepipe system in Vietnam was the Hawk 
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sysiem's operational readin™ ui ( which ineiagcd 90 percent, 
This was well above the readme** rate uf Hawk unit* in the 
re« of the world. The Hawk Stovepipe's tuccm in Vietnam 
pminpird ii* adaptation imui^ile systems in other theaters. 

Red Ball Exp nr.-. 1 

Red Rail Express was a special supply and transportation pro- 
cedure established by direct ion of the Oilier of the Assistant Secre- 
tary uf Defense (Installation; and Ixigtstics} an I December I96!i. 
Rrrf IIjiII Esprevs was designed to be used in lieu of normal pro- 
ifdiires exclusively to expedite repair parts to remove equipment 
hum flenilEinc Ualus. Reserved and predictable airlift directly 
responsive to General William C. Westmoreland was made avail- 
able for this purpose. 

Weekly reports were provided to Secretary of Defense Robert 
S. McNamara, on the not operationally ready-supply rates of 
00 iftC critical items thai he selected for review- The Red Hall 
Expic** system, as described below, was highly successful in reduc- 
ing md maintaining deadline rales lo acceptable levels, 

A Red lb 1 1 Com ml (JUmc was established in Saigon with I he 
l>igmi<\ t i mcrol Office, Pacific designated as the focal point in 
the tim it mental I'.S. for system <ojhhi]. Tt.tvii Air I'tmt Ra*c 
was used as the Aerial Port or Entry for all Red ls.il I Express 
shipments. Special Rnl R.dl witiuin unc t-tuhltshril .it each C.mi- 
linental U.S. supply source^ 

Rett llall Evpress requisitions were prepared by the using uniis 
and placed on the nearest Direct Suppmi t'nit far supph. If the* 
Direct SuppoTt I "nit could not Till the requirements, the requisition 
,ii forwarded la 1 1 14 uippmiiiij* dejmt. If ihr drpni could tun satisfy 
the request, it was hn^atdrd m the Red Rail Comnjl Oilier in 
Vietnam, where inroLtniry assets were searched for available stocks, 
ff the requisition eon Id not be satisfied itveountry, it was then 
forwarded in the [jng»iits Cuiinrul QllVe. Far ifn fin hn warding 
la the iwsropt ia fcc Continental U-S- supply source. The Ijtigjsiics 
Cfinirol Office. Pacific alio contacted U S. Army Vietnam for aihlL 
Lin m j | iiifrirtu.it ii hi- verification of stock number v quantities, or 
other missing or incorrect information to preclude the reqnisi- 
lion frnm being rejected. Continental U.S. supply winters furnished 
the Logistics Control Office, Pacific with shipping information 
on Reel Ball Express requisitions. All Red Ball Express shipments 
were sent Lo Aerial Port of Entry, Travis Air Force Base, 
California, via premium tratispi jrtation or air parcel post depend- 
ing on the size and weight i>f the shipment. At Travis Air Force 
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Base Red Hall Express shipment; were segregated according to 
their intended desri"* ii*i"- When Rcil H-.ill F* E m\v nuin iri air 
lifted, the Logistic* Control Office, Pacific wm furnished copies 
of aircraft manifest page* together with the tail iu»"lifu "»F tin- 
aircraft and in turn these dtttl were furnished the Red Bull Control 
Office, Vietnam ^i.i iclephonc or teletype. 

The final report submitted as of 51 July 1970 indicated Appro*!- 
malely 927,920 net requisitions were processed hum irncpiion. Of 
this total, 08,1 percent or 909,398 requisitions representing: 66,985 
short tons were airlifted to Vietnam. The Red Ball Express Hi-Pri 
requisition rate in relation to the Army's worldwide demands placed 
on Continental U.S. sources averaged 2.2 percent for (he period 
fiscal year 1968 through fiscal year 1070. 

In 1968-69,. Department of the Army objectives were reoriented 
toward a streamlined system designed to improve response to the 
customer. Department of the Army Circular 700- I H. published 
in November 19G9, advanced these objectives by providing guid- 
ance on an INVENTORY. EN-MOTION principle of non-slop 
support direct from Continental U-5- to ih< Direct Support Unit 
level. The circular i.tskcd Army Materiel Command to position 
slocks in theater oriented depot complexes and to develop the 
logistics intelligence to control the system. The circular laid the 
!^ 1 1 1 1 1 1 l it wtn\ fiji ibe Army's iLtirctti worldwide Direcl Support 
Syuem. Red Ball program characteristics, to include the integra- 
tion of supply, iransptjrutiiiQ, and maintenance aciivilies into b 
single system . Hi, |i--iiivc control of requisitions from inception at 
the Direct Support Unit until materiel is delivered to country and 
the generation and application of management daia were applied 
in the design of the Direct Support System, Sinn- July LfiTO, Direct 
Support System hav lieen changing the image of targe overseas depot 
operations. Ii is supporting the Amv} in the fir!.] directb from the 
Oaodwenul U.S. wholesale base, bypassing theater depots and 
break hulk points- The overseas depots have gradually assumed 
the rote of advance storage location for War Reserve, Operational 
Project Stocks as a safety level. 

Department of iAe Army Distribution ami Allwation Committee 

1 1 was clear in 1965 that depot stocks of ma y n items and assets 
nulling from production would be iuadcrjuan- tit i-iink die dc 
martcb, nf the hutldup and other worldwide rcquiremenis. If every 
thing were to go to Vietnam {as its priority would have permit- 
ted), the readiness posture of the rest or the Army could have 
been degraded to an unacceptable degree. For i his reason, the 
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Department of the Army Distribution and Allocation Committee 
was pit j Wished it) control the distribution oE short-supply end items. 
This was |p insure iK.it the Army's available assets would be al- 
located in inch a way that the Army would realize the maximum 
benefits. 

The committee was chartered under Army Regulation t5-° 
hhiik established it as an agency of the Department of die Arrnv 
st.ill and gave it sole responsibility for the items under its con- 
trol. It was chaired by the Assistant Deputy Chief of Staff for I-ogis 
tics (SuppK : ■ 1 1 ■: I Maintenance') and had as participants me»iliei*. 
of tin- Department of the Army staff, U.S. Army Materiel Conv 
mand, National Inventory Control Points,, and major Army com- 
mands such as U.S. Army Pacific. U.S. Continental Army Com- 
mand, and U.S. Army Europe. Participation by major commands 
was helpful in that the asset situation and distribution option* 
could be understood and appreciated by all concerned -ii ihc s.iiiu- 
lime. 

Since its founding the concepts and function* of the committee 
have undergone an evolutionary change , While insuring that 
the requirements of Vietnam were satisfied, it was. at the same 
time instrumental in restricting and Hopping die influx of excess 
equipment to that theater in 1969. This Was possible because of 
visibility of unit status and authorizations at the Department of the 
Army level. Other uses of the Department of the Army Distri- 
bution and Allocation Committee were lo monitor long range dis- 
tribution plans, to provide data available within Department of 
the Army for response 10 quirk reaction queries concerning the 
Army's capability to support alternative organizational concepts 
or assistance programs, and to override procedures that would nor- 
mally be correct Inn that i*ou|d he unwise for a particular situa- 
tion. 

Quick Reaction Assistance Teami 

To provide prompt response to rn[m-sts f>>i .v-<i<tanfr kiun 
Vietnam, the Department of the Army directed the Army Materiel 
<i >m in a inl to Turin quick reaction assistance teams. By mid- 
February IWifi, Army Materiel Command had r •.uUiihed a roster 
of Department of (he Arrnv civilian ipct ialiit* who were prepared 
to depart from the Continental on -ift himts, notice and remain 
in the theater up in W days to pioxiih- tin- i-vpci lUc ilw under 
sized logistics force larked, The roster consisted of over 300 person' 
nel in various grade and skill kw-l- within approximately 40 func- 
tional areas of supply and maintenance operations. These individ- 
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m;iU wnr i%\nrtl passports and visas for Vietnam (required at thai 
lime) . They also received the necessary medical inoculations, 
fco when their particular skills were required, they were able to 
provide qui: t reac turn assistance. 

ENSURE 

The Fjfsrt* project ervnm pawed pnic-rdurw for Expediting 
N of \ 'Standard Urgent Requirement v (or F.ffTiipment and was initi- 
itcd hiii J January IQFifi. The purpose was to provide a system m 
satisfy operational rrquiTerneni* ft?r mm sumLard or developmental 
materiel in j rr.Hp(jin.i\ i- n untie* ami lis pass the standard desdnp 
menial and acquisition procedures. Mateiirl items m-c developed 
and procured either {or evaluation purposes (to determine 
suitability and acceptability) or for operational requirements. 
The procedure was applicable to materiel required hy either l".S. 
Army forces or allied forces, ut hath, The Assistant Chief of Staff 
for Force Development was designated ihr principal Department 
of Che Army staff member to control the Exsl're project. All 
Ensure requests were sent to his stall for initial evaluation. Con- 
current I v ihrse requests were also provided Commanding Gen 
eral 1J.S, Amis Materiel Command, Commanding General U.S. 
Army Com hat Development* Command, and Commander in Chief 
U.S. Army Pacific Fur tlieii evaluation a* well. 

A total of 3JM f.nsvkr project* have been initiated since the 

beginning of the pfttfcr.ini in VtUft. As of I'eln n.ns MJ"I, ^4 of lids 

total were in the promt ■»[ being evaluated. In*) had been cancelled 
and l?t were completed. Complriiini of .01 ¥\-\ to \mt\c* i is .u • 
romplished when the equipment is type classified as either Stand 
ard A or Standard IV 

Logistic support »l an Famae item, after type classification, 
follows the normal support procedures assm i.ucd with any othet 
Hjiidaril piece of equipment. During the period an Evsi're item was 
inidrr evaluation, logistic support was provided by the appropriate 
National Inventory Control Point using the development and pro- 
curement suppmi package developed is hen the hems were approved 
for acquisition and evaluation* 

Cioied l.i'ojt Snfipnrl 

During DfMCJHWT l9Ws another special intensive management 
program was <h •'. 1 '■ .prd h . control the flrrtv of servrceable equipment 
to Vietnam and the retrograde of unserviceable asset* to repair 
facilities. Closed laxip supplements the control! inherent in the 
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normal supply arid maintenance system. In January 1Q67. the pro- 
gram was initiated Cor management of selected Materials Handling 
Equi pin '.in. i '< 'inm imitations and Flectroniirs Equipment, the 
M48A?Tank, the M313 and MH3AL Armored Personnel Cnuir: 
and related major assemblies and component*. 

The objectives of Closed Loop Support were to insure (finely 
response lo the needs of operational units, to ex en more effective 
control of critical serviceable and unserviceable assets in the 
logistics pipeline, to reduce tfw backlog of unserviceable* at all 
levels, to insure the timely availability of rrpuralilc assets at depot 
maintenance overhaul facilities, and to improve asset control ■ ■ T 
the Row of controlled items throughout the system. This integrated 
program provided better asset visibility for the Army materiel man 
ageri to plan, program, fund, and operate the Army logistic sys- 
tem more efficiently. 

Closed Loop Support is a totally integrated and controlled 
special management program in which Depart mem of the Army 
designated major end items of equipment and secondary items 
are intensively managed through the supply, retrograde, and over, 
haul procrw in and fmm respective commands providing positive 
control and prcv rilied levels of logistics readiness. 

Fundamental to (he Closed Loop Support system is the Closed 
Loop Support network, nn Army-wide functional grouping of con 
trolled activities, supply. n)Jinirti:n«r, and transportation elements 
through which the Closed I .onp Support *yj.tem is operated and con- 
trolled. (Chart 3) 

The following criteria governed the selection of items nomi- 
nated for intensive management under the Closed Loop Support 
system: items ihhu*c- high unit cost and 'or complex nature limits 
normal logistical suppiiTL; firms essential to a particular mission; 
items in shott supply di.ir irr.ji.ict moat severely on operational 
readiness, of a given command; items in a critical worldwide asset 
position: unci items considered critical by a major Army conv 
mander, Somr of the criteria were the same as those used in select- 
ing an item for Department of the Army Distribution jnd Allot a 
lion Committee control. Indeed many Closed Loop items' were 
[oniiolled by Deparimtnt of the Atmy Distribution and Allocation 
Committee. Therefore, at the Deputy Chief of Staff for l ogistic* 
level. Department of the Army Distribution and Allocation Com- 
mittee and Closed Loot) staff responsibilities were in the same Staff 
element. 

Within Department cif the Army Distribution and Allocation 
Committee the new or repaired asset* ate the "managed" items, 
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Chart 3 — Closu> Loop Svpj'ojit Ntrwoiix 
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Closed ].ini]> difTrn in that the repairable ***eu constitute the liFc 
blood of the system. Army management, at all levds. gave special 
attention ao predEninR ami controlling the How tif unservkealde 
items to and from repair and overhaul facilities, To provide incen- 
tive* fen lnxa| Mijiauiaink'r* t< i mm in operating C^uipnu-lH *chcd 
ulcd for repair, it \\m ncte*?ary to have si repine emem item await- 
ahlr fin iliictt ev lunge. The concept was simple and basic ( but 
smooth operation of the concept in a system as large as the Army's 
require* more than routine controls. 

Once an item was selected as a candidate item, a detailed re- 
view ptrxfw *va3 conducted al a Cloved Loop Support Conference, 
Representation at the Closed Loop Support Conference included 
representative* from the interested commands and activities, 
far example Department of the Army, Army Materiel Command, 
Major Com ma rids. National Inventory Control! Points, National 
Mamie tinner Points, Project Managers, Defense Supply Agency and 
others as appropriate. Conferees analyzed the allowances for equip- 
ment (Tables of Allowance) and modi lied "Tallies of Allowances. 
Special Authorizations. Tables 1 if Organization and Equipment and 
Modified Tables of Organization and ] r i|uipm«n) : uock statu* of 
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equipment on hand by condition code previous transaction history; 
maintenance Capability of direct and general support units, in- 
country depots, in theater depots. ( Uminental U.S. depots and con- 
tractor capability and availability; iiim-nt it-pair and overhaul 
schedules; and procurement delivery (thedules. After hcing <i im- 
proved as a Closed Ijoop .Support item, the item was intensively 
manned and controlled at all Logistic levels. 

Clmed I^Kip project officers were appointed at Department of 
the Army and in each major command, agency,, or activity by func- 
tional commodity or weapons system. These project officers were 
iJh- principal points ol contact in the network. They performed 
their Closed Loop Support duties in addition to their other duty 
assign menu. 

Each Closed t,oop Support item was assigned a project code. 
I In-, pmjm Mide was then the trade mark of that part inal.tr item 
providing a ready identifier for that item on all docuniciiuiion (in- 
eluding transportation and handling) , in all communications, and 
on all packaging and crating. 

The following three types of reports were used by the system: 

1. A monthly Closed Loop Support summary which v. .i-, ,■ 
roiimr of programed versus ac tual performance. This rr|w>rt was 
compiled by Army Materiel Command from information received 
front I-Ogitltcal Contra) Offices, supply and maintenance depots, 
supported Commands, and any other activity which may have had 
an atttRiied function in carrying out the Closed Loop Support pro- 
gum. 

2. PtHihlern Flasher messages which provided warnings of 
potemial deviations from the scheduled movements of serviceable 
input, retrograde materiel, and material to Ik- ovt-i hauled. Problem 
Fhnhers also described actions being ukm to i iHiipensate Tor pro- 
gram deviations, gave the anticipated recovery date, and in Forma- 
tion as Co any assistance required. 

3- Real-Time reports were dispatched by priority message by 
transceiver for each serviceable item shipped Emm or received by 
Continental U.S. and overseas air and water terminals. These re- 
ports provided notification of liTt and receipt data to interested 
activities, The Closed Loop concept was initiated to provide critical 
iirm management for U.S. Army Vietnam. However, from this 
origin, the system has been expanded to the remainder of the l"-S- 
Army. 

Retrograde of Etfuipment-KEYSTONE 

In mid-June 1069, the President of the Lnited States announced 
thr Fiiu niMi iiii iii.il withdrawal of U.S. Forces from the Republic 
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n( Vietnam, Thi* ir»iii.i| rrilcphivmrtH withdrawal phase was given 

The initial Keystone increments identified problem area* in 
• he classification and disposition of equipment generated by rede- 
ploying units. The standard technical impaction reqi»irrit r*lcn* 
live technical expertise and wu lime-consuming. C> <n\ niT?rnlv- 
I he Ks: vstone processing points were experiencing a large backlog of 
equipment while requests for disposition and /or claimant! were 
processed, 

Two management techniques evolved in support of Keystone 
Operationi. The classification of materiel was modified to reflect 
flic level r>f maintCTiJiiHc trtpiired m upgrade the materiel for 
issue. 5c*am w» the acronym used to identify Sjx-iia] Criteria 
for Reiir-Kude r>f \r.iinicL Scram I materiel can be issued "as-is" 
or requires minor organisational maintenance. Scram 1 materiel 
in|uiir\ llin.'ct Sup|N:ni ,..e t>ncuil Support rriiiiiiiraiawr prior to 
iwue. Sot AM 3 materiel must he evacuated for depot maintcnam r. 
Scram A is unserviceable or economically unrepaiuMr ami is \>t\x 
eised to property disposal. 

The second technique provided the KevsTOSE processing centers 
with disposition instructions in anticipation of equipment being 
turned in. The "predisposition instructions" were prepared based 
on estimates of quantities of equipment as well as estimates of the 
condition a* equipment to be released by redeploying units. This 
asset projection was man bed against Other claimants for the serv- 
iceable equipment; imvetviceabJe equipment was reviewed against 
approved maintenance program*, Generally, available items were 
used first to satisfy Southeast Asia requirement), then other I'S. 
Army requirements. The primary considerations in (he preparation 
of these instruct tons were to preclude the transshipment of 
equipment, to reduce shipping costs wherever feasible, and to 
preclude the retrograde of materiel not required elsewhere. 

Afomrng Line of Communitaliom Bricfingi— Vietnam 

Major General Charles \V F.iIIct, who was the Commander 
i if thr ht Logistical Command in Vietnam from January I9ftf5 to 
June 1 967 1 developed a system for reviewing the status of itockage 
for Classes 1. 111. and V types of supply. The system involved the 
daily review with his seven Directors and three staff officers along 
with their senint advisers of thr tmcLage status for these classes 
of supply. The review utilized charts which co vered every Depot, 
Supply Point, and every Supply Area in support of combat opera- 
tions tn Vietnam, The daily review covered significant data for 
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the numl^r oE tmops supported and established stockade objec- 
tives which were compared vrilh the Receipt) and Issues fot the 
preceding twenty- four hours. An analysis of the stock balance was 
made each day and managciiHiir m i ion was taken on the spot when 
any area appeared to be in a critical position, It was an extremely 
effective management tool and there was seldom a day without a 
significant management action being taken on one of these classes 
of supply, 

Other areas that could be critical were also reviewed at the 
same morning sessions, Examples are; the number of artillery pieces 
dead lined with the reasons and actions being taken, and the status 
of port facilities with particular emphasis given to number (if ships 
awaiting discharge and the number programed for the next thirty 
days, To put the logistic picture in the proper perspective a de- 
tailed review i ■ I tin- ljllh j] situation was conducted every morning. 

Project for the Utitiialion and Redistribulion of Mat^riet 

During late I ?K57 . after the Vietnam buildup had been largely 
completed, excess began to attract serioni attention. Secretary of 
Defense McNamara took unprecedented action and directed that 
action begin immediately to redistribute excesses prior to the con- 
clusion of the conflict, so at to assure their application against 
approved military requirement! elsewhere in ihe military supply 
system. This action was designed to preclude a recurrence of 
the history of excesses and surpluses following past conflicts. In 
his memorandum of 24 November 1967, establishing the Project 
for the Utilization and Redistribution of Materiel, the Secretary 
of Defense designated the Secretary of the Army as the executive 
agent for the Department of Defense and further directed that an 
Army general officer lie designated as the Project Coordinator, The 
Crnmii.nn1cr-irt-(hieE, Pacific was directed to establish a special 
agency to maintain an inventory of excess materiel r supervise redis- 
tribution or disposal of such materiel within his area r and report 
the availability of materiel which could not be utilized in the Pacific 
area to other Defense activities in accordance itiih procedures 
developed by the Project Coordinator. 

The Commander in Chief. Pacific established the agency di- 
rected 11 ruler the 2d C.5. Army Logistical Command on Okinawa. 
The agency was known as the Pacific Command Utilization and 
R r; 1 1 s 1 1 1 bution Agency. 

f'.u 1 1 n t lorn ril.il III I'lili/.tUuli .mil RrilLMnliiitiuli Ayrm mi 
tiated opetiicion on I April I96B un a semi-automated ham whinh 
continued until SO June 1 968 at which time it was lully automated. 
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Pacific Qmimjinl Utilization anil Rnlim tlnitiiui Ajirm ^ h.n ii rLtle-i 

gone some major improvements id ioanit utilisation of the ex- 
cess materiel. In July I96H, a special off line teletype screening 

proffthllr \\m iLrVtldpril .HiiL siuplriiiriilnl in i ht' P.u iln Cum 

mand Utilization and Redistribution Agency operation 10 expedite 
the screening of bulk-lot item* by Continental US inventory 
mjnagrii and supply activities in the Pacific Command in 21 days. 
This procedure provided rjpid Hliipmiinin lmmimc tiurn to the 
OMuIlag service in order to open up critically needed storage space. 
In November 1969. the funding policy wai revised to penult the 
transfer of specific categories of service excesses between Pacific 
Command compotke-n i i miniumlm, mi j nonreimbursable basis at 
field level- In December ISfiB. a team of merchandising specialists 
was tent to Okinaisii m develop .mi iutrrtiifird niefdlUidMna pro 
gram. The ink wa* tci produce * catalog on high dollar value items 
which could be distributed to the Pacific Command Utiliza- 

ti i'ii .mil Redimi billion A^rui % <-i«lornerv Tin- <:il:iU>n provides 

visibility, interehangeability and substitute capability, In May 1969. 
a controlled free issue program was Implemented in Pacific Com' 
mind Utilization and Redistribution Agency, whereby materiel 
designated by Defeme Snpplv Agency and Government Services 
VilrruniMT^i i<m nut returnable to the Continental U-S. wholesale 
level could be issued without charge to the Pacific Ctamwnd miti- 

1,11 V i iHNilli'Mv Tbc ftce ivuie pir^um is;is cvp.iodfd ill |Lllv 

\ , *h'i id ni< 1 1 1 1 Lit- vlrH irrl cnjwiidjiMe and shelf life items. 

In July 1969. Commander in Chief Pacific initiated a study to 
-r.i< Mijii (he Pacific Command Utilization and Redistribution 
Agency operations and Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 

('Instil Ma tlCHU and l.«iRmi<Vl ;ln<Mi,l irii]iV meiiUI]. .n ■ -i vrrir nF 

the major concepts included in the Comma nder in Chief Pacific 
study, which were designated as Quick Fix improvements- These 
iinpf i ■'. niirim mi luded increased military service and other Fed- 
eral agency partici pa tion t Closed Loop status reporting, up-grade of 
the Pacific Command Utilization and Redistribution Agency auto- 
matic data processing equipment, and a reduced screening time 
concept. Thr P;uinr Cummiud Utilization and Redistribution 
Agency Quick Fix improvements wrre implemented on t Octolier 
I9l0 t These improvements had a sifmifknr- : imp-ut m i In- Drpari- 
menl of Defense excess screening cycle by reducing the screening 
i inn- ?i "iii .ihmit one year to about 75 days. 

During the period I April l%8 through January 197?,. the 
Nfiliurv Services nominated $2 1 billion worth of excess to Pacific 
Command Utilization and Redistribution Agency for screening. 
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Of ihii JJOfi mill inti worth was redistributed in ihr Pacific Am 
and other overseas commands, and J7I0..1 million wunh was re- 
turned to the Contintni.il U.S. wholesale system, resulting in 
uriliAitNHi of SI .OS hillion, or approximately 48 percent ucilijatirvn. 
I hr hftlanre of this material wai drdarrd Department of Defense 
exeeu and returned to ihr owning Services 

Afflrid£rn£ the I.ogiiliti SyJtem 

During ihr buildup jml itiNi ihr Spring of I9G7, management 
emphasis was on griiiim ihr supplies to ihr combat units* The 
in flux l>E Logistics uniti to Vietnam: ihr need to establish depot*, 
ports, and organ izat kraal 11 natures; and juit toping with i rapidly 
expanding system needing more resources than were avail aide 
relegated anything not related to the top priority effort to the 
stains of a back burner project. Excesses accumulated, but were 
not recognized, and requisitions continued to be submitted lo Con' 
tinrnlal U.S. for items that were already in excess in Vietnam. 

The nature of operations was such that authorization* did not 
necessarily represent the needs of units. L'niti often needed ■mirr- 
or different items than were authorized and the requisitioning sy*» 
l em honored such requisitions, The Army Auitit^wjiioii DiKiimrnt 
System was nut able i<> kerp up with ihr needs. Equipment a unit 
had in excess of it* authorization was not reported in its inventory 
reports (Army Rc^ nl.unni 7 1 1 V| . 

Frequently documentation on incoming supplies was either 
lust or illegible upon arrival of the supplies and I he contents of 
ccmiEj inert was unknown, Unqualified supply personnel set aside 
the^c containers to be identified later, which frequently extended 
beyond the rotation date of the individual who had knowledge 
< if the < ircumstances. 

Failures of the supply system to locate^ identify, ami jmiviilr 
j lequitrd itnn nnrtiniLited|y degraded supplv discipline at the 
using unit level which in turn made a substantial conuibutiim io 
further breakdown in control and to increasing exees*«- Raiher 
than using normal follow-up procedures, it wa» <rnnnmu f<u the 
requesting unit ih> tr rrcpiiMlrcm the needed iirmv one or more 
times, thereby bringing unueeded items Into country a* well as 

creating lllhaird drm.tnd djl.i Jl ihr iup|Mht[ilig LliiIl% jimI drp.jts 
tn the spring of , hhh rrn »lxmi ihr numbers of high ptior- 
ity requisition! being recrived born Viriium <aused a number of 
National I memoir Cioiiiiol |'<un[\. I \S Army Pjtifu MrjdiHui n-n, 
and other commands in ihr T«-qumii<iMittg nJi-nnirl n\ ihallengr 
requisitions. Ijuer ihr program wai formalized under the name 
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Project Challejs'CS, which required unit commander* lo verify the 
priority of the rtqiureme nt, Project Challenge, reduced premium 
transportation and handling costs and started to reinstate some de- 
gree of control cirt [he requisitioning process. 

In addition to the excesses created by the Push Packages ar- 
riving jn^nuuut v prim to the arrival of adequate logistics units, 
the deterioration of ideniifiiJition marking! on packages, added even 
moic excesses as ihr tin iilirni died items on hand were re-requisi- 
tioned. 

[ In- personnel assigned as warehousemen were generally un- 
trained and inexperienced in supply operations which added to 
the confusion. To attempt to rectify this lark of experience and 
training, the Department of the Army instituted Project Coi'NTKH- 

Early in 1967 i group of supply assistance personnel fr«m 
U.S. Army Materiel Command urbanizations went lo Vietnam 
on temporary duly, under the code name Project Co U NTT,*. These 
people provided formal instruction in supply procedure* and H 
^>ti-.l in-' mum |n i - miu'l 111 fii i I'll mi nj, !■ m n 1 1 ■ -ii viii-L. u i ■ : i u 1 1 1 1 i 
ing inventories, identifying and classifying materiel, reviewing and 
improving prescribed load lists and, authorized stockage li*ts. and 
generally assisted in supply management activities, In mil , a total 
of four I'rojn t (jji mh teams were provided during ] 1)6-7- 1968 
jimt pToved cXUi-iiifls helpful in «pfi« ad ing tin- technical tom- 
jMrtnur .,[ mpp]s. nrrvmnel in Vietnam 

In nrdet lo ditcti attention and effort lo the many task* thai 
hail io be performed once there war a satisfactory logvrtic box 
in Vietnam, the Commanding General of che In l-ogtttical Com- 

lU.llid rstablMir-il xlensjvr fuimiiaml :ifu t loiillol program 

for logistics management in [ fW»K T fie program was formalized 
into a niimfiei <il ohjn inn, jwi foimame iBtrmriih, .mil pinjii™ 
it-fMni\. which were incorporated in a command publication re- 
ferred to as the Pink Book. This was given wide distribution within 
die l\i Logistical Command and tied together short and long 
range projects in all logistics arras to increase f ffk ienr y, to bring 
stoi k Irvcls down, «nd to identify and reduce enrewev 

Early in I %9 H during a meeting at Phu Bai including General 
Abrams, Commander U.S, Military Asttuance Command, Vietnam . 
the Commanding Central u( the In Logistical Command and others, 
Central Abrami nsnt the lenu lajgistii-s Offemisr ludev-rihe whai 
was required of the Army login in- system in Vietnam. While Cm 

eral Abrams meant it as a c plimrm loi ihr progressive improve 

rurru bring marie in all areas of logistics, in reality he bad issued 
a resounding challenge to all professional Anns logistic ian* to in 
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slitute a series of actions with follow-up attention, similar to thuir 
ruifikiyed. by tactical commanders ui launching uffensnr itpctatiiHu. 

Soon after C h is, the III Logistical Command'* Pink Book be- 
came known as the 1-oRLitks Offensive Program, This program 
was adopted by Department of Anns fin Arms wiilr .ippli- atinri m 
September 1969. By 31 Nfarrh 1971 this program had grown 
to include over 1X0 different pro j ec t* . The following lift contain* 
some of the project! nuiiamnL in the Issues Offensive Program. 

Sample Projecti of the Logiaiet Offeruiif pTt>%iam 

1, Inventory in Minimi] 

2. Vehifv 
S. Stop/Sex 

4. Condition 

5. Clean 

6- Vietnam Asset Reconciliation Procedure*. (VARP) 

7- 5ejs Move 
B. KzrCTWz 

The concept of Inventory in Moiirtn was first applied to am muni- 
tion and ii discussed in tome detail in (he ammunition chapter. 
Al applied, across the board, inventory in mrrti<in was a supply 
management program that hid as it* goal integrating supply and 
transportation to reduce the rr[|iiiiriuem for Stock levels III 
Vietnam and other storage- arras. 

Integrated planning and mm ml <if the movement of supplies 
resulted in responsive res apply and smaller local inventories. Hiv- 
ing fewer supplies mi hand meant reduced care and preservation 
efforts, smaller storage area* to protect, and easier inventory man 
agement. Basically sic* ks in transit or in the pipeline were con 
sidcred as being part of the inventory. 

The use of the inventory in motion concept For ammunition 
and I ini I k |M'iT(ikum was facilitated by the relatively small number 
of different items and predictable h cmsumption rate*- Likewise, 
consumption <if subsistence was relatively stable, being pretty 
much in proportion to troop strength. The effectiveness of Applying 
inventory in motion procedures to other supplies such as repair 
parts, clothing and individual equipment, administrative and houte- 
krtptng si3pp|i-a ,mr| equipment, principal items, and packaged 
petroleum products was mure difTiculi hn.iih? iff thr latgr number 
■ if m-iin .iiiiL varying demand rates. One of the major problems was 
the lack of data announcing that truck convoys, airplanrs, or vessels 
were scheduled to arrive on given dates- Consequently, advance 
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planning at storage activities was limited and ma thrift actually in 
transit could not be considered ax a*$eu> 

h became apparent that an interface tietween supply and trans- 
portation data was necessary to achieve the desired asset disability 
of intransit materiel. A conference w» held in Septemtwr 1069 with 
representatives at i:_S. Army Pacific. U.S. Army Vietnam, 1st I-ogis- 
tical Command, and the US- Army Logistics Control Office Pacific 
which resulted in creating a I fillies Intelligence File. Through 
th* I.oginiri Intelligence File, U.S. Army Vietnam and the Cen 
r r :i I Financial rVfanagemrnt Agenrv. p't. Shalter, Hawaii, wert- able, 
to have daily updated information on each open requisition. This 
gave U.S. Army Vietnam the capability to determine where any 
requisition was at any time, e.g.. in proceu at ihe Continental U.S. 
Nation.il Inventory Control Point depot, intraiuit to the terminal, 
or in the terminal awaiting lift, as well as the lift data (such as 
transportation control number, carrier, and estimated time of ar- 
rival}- Through use of the Logistics Intelligence File, the concept 
of inventory in motion has been applied to most commodities: in 
Vietnam. 

Another management program.. Project Vfhifv, was estab- 
lished ixi Vietnam to study the ■■nafie«»'"i prrxrdures And sta- 
tistical data used by the 1st logistical Command to describe and 
evaluate ju logistic efforts. The aim of Project VmiFr was to pro- 
ducr sE:mdaidi?ed management procedures, statistical lerms, and 
usable standards that could be expressed as management objectives. 

Tile project concerned nseir *wifi : 1 1 c- movement of supply items 
through the depots. J t also was. concerned with the flow of paperwork 
pertaining to these supp] in-noting the paths of the various copies 
in order to determine the crmtrol measures used. Data were sought 
tin determine ihr [ir.ti.c- Fi.mir% involved in ihe various processes. 
These dala were analyzed and corrective actions were taken when 
deficiencies or im-llii ii-mcs were found. This helped to implement 
other projects designed to speed up the movement of uippliei to 
■ he requeuing units. 

During I96S it was becoming apparent thai item* were being 
requisitioned on a routine basis thai were not actually needed in 
Vietnam. What the situation needed wai tome degree of personal 
ii :■. urn n cm pn u tLi the shipment of these items. Itt June IJHjfl, 
Project Sto* was initiated in U-S, Army Vietnam for the purpose 
of preventing shipping of supply items from Continental U.S. that 
were not needed in Vietnam. All possible actions were taken from 
cancelling requisitions not yet Filled in stopping shipments up to the 
point where items were loaded on board ship. In addition, related 
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procurements were terminated, stretched out, or diverted to other 
uses, Slops on requisitions started with the 1st Logistical Command's 
submission of requests for cancellation of specific items by Federal 
Stock Numbers. Items stopped were either stocked in Vietnam in 
quantities excess to the requirements there, or in quantities exceed- 
ing the depot system's capacity to h.n n lie- .11 id Mi>rr. 

In September I9fi8, Project Sr.*: lny.in with team* established 
at each major post in U.S. Army Vietnam u? ctrvotr Foil time 
to physically examining (seeing) Finjk items in storage ar depots, 
on the piers, and being unloaded From ship*. These teams injtwtfd 
immediate anion t<i [trimtkiur wlirtlin tin; iinm jiNunl ships 
should continue to Ik- unloaded, or whether they should hr diverted 
elsewhere {in country or out i>l <..itotry), When an item not de- 
sired was located, action was initiated to hive the appropriate Fed- 
rr;d SirwV, \uctdier broadcast to all supply agenda in vulval iin:lud. 
irt(^ Army Materiel Command, iacfense Supply Agency, and 2*1 
Logistical Command in Okinawa, so that action could be taken 
throughout the system to stop movement of this item to Vietnam, 

fn late September 1 968 Project .Stop and Project So: were 
merged into one project which was givrn the code name of Project 
Stop/See. Under this concept Ift logistical Command designated 
item* en a Stof/Sze liiting by Federal Stock Number and nomen- 
clature which were in long supply, items deleted from the theater 
authorized stockage list, or luxury and convenience items. When an 
item appeared on one <if thrse listing*, 1st Logistical Command sus- 
pended requisitioning by blocking the computer* in country and 
sending COpfa of these listings to Continental U.S. Inventory Man- 
agers. These Managers then took steps to locate and cancel all open 
requisitions for these items and to frustrate shipments through 
Stop procedures, 

Project Stop/ See Expanded was a further extension of Project 
Stop /See and was initiated 1'J November l!>6S. The Commanding 
General U.S. Army Vietnam, in accordance with Project Stop pro- 
cedure*, requested blocking- action bv Fnlnal Supply Class with 
Federal Stock Number exceptions. Under this program, the ma 
joriiy- of Federal Stock Numbers within a Federal Supply Class were 
blocked at die Defense Automatic Addressing System Office and all 
low priority requisitions (IPI> Fio. 20) for Vietnam were cancelled 
.mil tin % ! i i j -. r r i ■ nh v.cir in ,-'. \ ,iu il. I I igh pi tot Ms requisitiiius : I T k li 
01 -OS) continued to be honored, The U.S. Army Inventory Control 
Center Vietnam (formerly i lit- l-ltli Itiveuioiy Corntol CcnlcT) then 
provided a standatdued list of Federal Stock Numbers, by Federal 
Supply Class in card deck format, to the I-ogiinc* Control Office, 
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Pacific tor Htc in completing Project Shop actions. By the end of 
February 1971. $M4 million of requisitions had been cancelled 
through the use of Stop/See techniques. 

Project CoNornos- was first implemented in the lit Logmicjil 
Cnmmauil m T-Vhruary 1969. It was implemented became of condi 
tioni round to exiit when Project Colwt I {reliability of the loca- 
tion system ami inventory) and Project Count II (100% cyclic 
inventory) were <ond«<trd during the period September 1968 
to Ja»ua»y 1969- The intern oE Project Condition wa-s to purify 
( rmtlitlr-.ii rlji.i ■ :-f materiel weu at each depot. It confuted of (wo 
\n\ic phatev Phase 1 was ihe separation of ail stock counted into 
two cBtrgiiries; fust, that stock which was obviously condition A, 
.mil set mid, .ill .i[hi-i *u* L ivliu h ■ic-tx'ii.Kfl .i'. (':»!'-■ f Phase 
II consisted of the condition coding of all incoming depot Hocks 
as either rode A or K (\»\r K identified all receipts which were 
obviously not Code A. Quality control technicians inspected 
an.iL ilr-in mined thr tcipiitrttirnt* and recommended priorities for 
care and preservation. 

Project Condition was extended to Army Materiel Command 
and other major commands as an integral part of the Logistics 
Offensive- The objectives were to provide visibility of the actual 

r.i>rirlni .f tin- invmnrtv iMUldtude iinn in thr hamls rif uixipV: 

and to identify and monitor progress on that portion which re- 
quuerl i ,im- .im.1 ]n vatinn. 

Project Clean was established as an integral part of I he i li- 
ven tory-in-motion concept to eliminate excess supplies from the 
Army supply system by determining what supplies were on hand 
in the field but were no longer required for mission accomplishment, 
and then to redistribute them to where they were required, retro- 
grade them to maintenance activities, or dispose of them through 
dUpowl channels. During fiscal year 1970 and 1971. supplies 
valued at almost SI. 5 billion were eliminated from oversea stocks. 
In these year*,. VS. Anny Vietnam alone retrograded over 671.000 
short tons of supplies, The authorized stnekage. list for Vietnam 
was reduced from a high of 297JD00 different items in July 1967 to 
71,900 items in March 197 1, without any loss of the high 
quality of support provided Co the combat forces. 

The Vietnam Asset Reconciliation Procedures was a program 
developed in December 1969 to cope with the problem of exceue*- 
A hit of background data reveals that during the' buildup and sus- 
taining phase*, I'.S. Army Vietnam was given first priority for the 
fill of all major item, requisitions. I '.S. Army Vietnam requisitions 
were procewed and filled with little regard as Co whether formal 
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authorization existed, In genenl, U-S. Army Vietnam requircmrrm 
were not questioned and requisitions on (he wholesale supply sys- 
tem were accepted at face value, This policy was necessary because 
formal authorization document! could not keep pace with the 
rapidly changing situation. As a result of this policy, U.S. Army 
Vietnam developed excess positions for many items. While some of 
these excesses were real, others were only apparent in that the items 
on hand were actually required for mission performance, hut the 
need for ihetn had never been recognized in an authorization docu- 
ment, Vietnam Asset Reconciliation Procedures was intended to 
etUbLbfa control over r^ct-v, ;tsseu in the hands of U.S. Army Viet- 
nam units, obtain visibility over the actual requirement situation in 
U,S, Army Vietnam, and reconcile differences between US, Army 
Vietnam recorded quantities and National Inventory Control 
Point shipped quantities, 

Vietnam Asset Reconciliation Procedures was unique and con* 
stituted a departure from conventional asset control and act miming 
procedures. Under Vietnam Asset Reconciliation Procedures, 
units reported to US. Arms Vietnam those assets on hand which 
were in excess of written authority; however, there was no penalty 
for reporting these excesses, Reporting units were allowed to re- 
tain [hem on loan provided they were required for rnivsion accom- 
plishment. U.S. Army Vietnam reviewed the loam every 130 days 
as- a minimum. Ann* rui loan in units Were accounted for through 
the depot reporting system {Army Regulation 711-60) i rather 
than the unit reporting system {Army Regulation 71 1-5) , Assets 
within unit tabular authority continued to be reported through 
the regular unit reporting system, As of SI December 1970, ap- 
proximately $160 million (at budget costs) of previously unre- 
ported assets had liecn accounted for under Vietnam Asset Recon- 
ciliation Procedures. 

Project Sex/ Move was begun in July 1964. and sent to U.S. 
Army Pacific to assist the commands in understanding rxining 
disposition instructions; to provide on-the-spot deposition: and m 
effect i he necessary communication between the sub-commands. 
Department of [he Army, and the appropriate Continental US, 
agencies to obtain rapid disposition instructions (note the rela- 
tionship with Clean). Later the teams turned their efforts (o 
rendering management assistance to U.5. Army Pacific in such 
areas as interpretation of Department of the Army, Army Materiel 
Command, and Defense -Supply Agency regulations, policies and /or 
disposition priorities and instructions and effecting communication 
and co-ordination with U.S. Army Pacific. Department of the Army 
and/or other appropriate Continental U.S. agencies, AJso F they pro- 
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vidrd U.S. Army Pacific with guidance and on-the-spot disposition 
instructions for categories of excess materiel not otherwise covered 
by instructions. 

The teams were headed by a representative from Deputy Chief 
of Stiff for Logistics with members, provided by Defense Supply 
Agency, U.S. Army Pacific, and U.S. Army Materiel Command. 
In-country U_S. Army Materiel Command technical assistance 
personnel were also utilized. Rotation of personnel was at the 
discretion of the agency Minrerned. The teams operated under the 
overall direction of the Deputy Chief of Staff for fjogistics and 
under the control of UJS. Army Pacific. They were deployed to 
Vietnam and Okinawa in February 1970 and terminated their opera 
tions on 15 June 1970. During this period, one team was also sent 
to Europe. 

Keystone was the name given to the program for the with- 
drawal of the U.S. Forces from South Vietnam. In mid-June 1969, 
l he I' resident o( the United States, announced the first incremental 
withdrawal of U_S. Forces. This initial redeployment phase was 
Riven the project name Keystone Eaci_e. 

Kmmh^k Eaclx began on 19 June 1969, and was initially 
planned as a unit redeployment, with 3th Infantry Division {less 
one brigade and provisional supporting elements) scheduled to 
Tedeploy lo Hawaii to reconstitute the Pacific Command reserve. 
I I it i<- Icployment was scheduled to be completed on 27 August 
IfJfrl) to meet the Presidential commitment of having the initiat 
tniop withdrawal Q f 25.000 personnel completed by l September 
I960, Department of the Army published a Letter of lust ruction 
for the redeployment of United States Army Forces from South 
VLrtii.ini 1 133 21 June W. ]u<nidi"n scncial liw-tn* ;*u<l f>cr 
sonnel polit ies governing the redeployment. The redeploying units 
were authorized to redeploy with all Modified Tables of Organi 
cation and Equipment equipment, le» selected UJ&. Army Vietnam 
designated '"critical" itcttn i>nt h ;i\ uduTs .mil M Hi rifln). wlijrh 
were to be retained in country to utiify existing ahcirugn within 
U.S. Army Vietnam unit*. 

The 1st Logistical Command wa* i asked by Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Frank T, Nlildren. Deputy Commanding ( -ciiend. U.S. Army 
Vietnam to provide assistance to the Commanding General flth 
hi" niir, Division and the mission was assigned to the Saigon Sup- 
port Cotuutand. This mission was ultimately expanded to include 
the prnvition of complete logistics support of the division during 
ihe final 'Mi iUsv ihe redeployTnent phase. This entire support 
opetacinn waa unique in that it represented the first time In U.S. 
Army history a unit, actively engaged in combat, was disengaged 
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r= ■ -ri ■ it", U il hdr.mn t> \ .1 ln'.r uimpano required to prepare 

itielf for redeployment Tin- higi*iir «ipporl c»f (hit nml redeploy- 
ment was extremely inrtiptrx hname of Mi? nerd lo continue to 
support other 13 n Ei v <s 1 1 1 L eni^gcd m i <: i c a k 1 1 n I operations while simul- 
taneously inspecting, preparing^ packing and dipping the redeploy* 
ing unit's Table of Organization and pHpiipment equipment. 

The problem wa* compounded lay the Fact that the majority 
• i« the personnel mriiiim hi the division's equipment were not 
redeploying with their patent Unit, but would be reassigned in- 
country for completion of their twelve mouth tour. This personnel 
policy altire [«n! the rnmnumd arid control element lo the rrinvi 
in 

Finally, the complexity of thi* initial redeployment was Further 
compounderi by the I ;n t -i if pun ntine* and materiel to process Table 
of Organisation .irtil F^uiputeul equipment for overseas redeploy- 
ment to meet the strict US. Public Health Service and U.S. 
Drp.it t merit of Agrir uliure sanitation and entomological require- 
ments To assist f S Army Vietnam in overcoming thne prob- 
lems, the Commanding f«encTal U.S. Army Materiel Command 
assembled a team of foTty civilian personnel and -deployed them 
to South Vietnam in r.irly IIHi't, Additionally, a Composite Service 
Maintenance Company (tfCMth Composite Service Company) and 
a Transportation Detachment (40$d Transportation Chirps Detach- 
ment) were organized in the Continental US. and deployed 
lo South Vietnam lo assist in unit redeployment. The 604th 
Composite Service Company was spti iitr.il lv organized to assist 
in inspection, packaging and preparing equipment for redeploy, 
menl and the Transportation Detachment was organized lo assist 
with required • « iiiucrirai mn 

Because Ktvrruxr K*<-i.r. was planned primarily as a unit re- 
'Irplivyment. the Department of the Army login ks guidance was 
minimal. This situation changed drastically on 8 August IWSE* 
when Department of the Army directed that the redeploying units 
uftlir'Hh Inf. in It, Di visi<m won Id be deactivated in South Vietnam. 
The logistics impact of this decision, almost iv.u thirds id ifie- way 
through (he redeployment was traumatic. Approximately one- 
ihird of the redepd 1 1\ i or units' equipment was already en route to 
Hawaii. Another one third was at the Port of Newport awaiting out- 
loading, while the remaining one third was being staged for move- 
ment to the port. Property accountability could not be maintained 
because the Pmpruy IWk, OHiccrs were already in Hawaii with the 
advance patty, and two-thirds, of their equipment was frustrated in 
South Vietnam. 
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Tlir mm bat situation .i[ [hp hnmei division haw namp (DonR 
Tain), at well at the icteduled transfer of ifm facility to Smith 
Vietnam dictated thai the equipment be mowed, and the equipment 
was divcTtcd 1 1 > -i h nliliug area at Long Rinh Depot, north of 
Saigon, Pnri clearance Jt \rwjmn h In tjicd that ihe materiel awaii 
ing out load ing he mined, arid ii also was moved lo the I,ong llinh 
am. Because of ihe lacJc of documentation, ch i v nialr-Tirt svas 
nl tim. itrli- rnpiliiliml in ihe depot account and redistributed to in 
counlry requirements, The KtYsrofcE. EaCLE incremental phase- 
down wu completed an ?K August, although redistribution nf .ill 
the materiel wu not completed until mid-October T he Ki:v*ioti. 
Eagle project provided an indication of whai was to came, and il 
was recognized at Department i i the Aimy thai Department of the 
Army level couErnl citci the iediui ilnjiiuu al awi% Kriieiaied from 
these phase-downs wu essential. 

1m late Scpirnilici IfJfJp i h-c second Kryvtone withdrawal hi 
announced. This wan Kfv%roNF Ohehnai . wIim h wan a troop space 
reduction of 10,500 personnel. The principal large Army unti in 
Mfatd wu the 3rd Brigade of the 82d Airborne Division. Unit* in- 
volved in (his withdrawal were to Ix brought to zero strength in 
South Vietnam by IS December 1 969. None were to be redeployed 
intact to the Continental U.S. 

To provide control over the redisuihimon u\ ih<- :i*.sn<, n?n 
crated from ihese unit in:n m.u mm, li: ]: .nmcni "f the Army pro- 
vided Ingisiki guidance in ihe form of an Annex to the Dr|ianmriii 
of Ehe Army f .etier of Instruction for redeployment of U-S. Force* 

from Soutli Vietnam polilohrd , ,ri 1 (X Inhcc "I Ins Inflict 

guidance inclLcdnl iunuu imm ..■< poperty ucixiOUbiitiy, cancel- 
ing of requisitions, protecting of materiel. un|K-tEion -mil rriiim 
tcnance siantla^K .uuL ]K-ihaps mint impuTlaut. il esiahliihed a: 
repoTEing procedure for both obtaining and tracking deposition 
<if materiel turned in during Keystone Cardinal. This reporting 
procedure involved the establishment of a telephone * >jriverulion 
Itetween U.S. Army Vietnam, U.S. Atmy Pacific, and Department 
of the Army on a daily basis. The inlenl of this telephone con- 
versation was to provide co U-S- Army Vietnam, uii a twenty-four 
hour basis, the disposition leu selected items of equipment turned 
in (Department id ihe Anuv |}i\trdmtinri jihI All i k .le inn C.nitv 
mince and Department of the Army High Interest Items) . This 
telephone conversation system also pT-nviilctL Department uf ihe 
Army with visibility of assets redivti ilmtrd in and outside of 
Soiuh Vietnam. Although this system did provide the desired 
controls it was not responsive to U.S. Army Vietnam requirements. 
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The 24-hour turnaround of disposition requests at Department of 
the Army equated to (MO day* delay at the turn-in location and 
caused materiel to Hack up with attendant storage and account- 
ability problems. 

During Keystdmi Cardinal, a new maintenance inspection 
procedure was implemented lo expedite processing at materiel. 
This procedure, referred to as Scram (Special Criteria- Retrograde 
of Army Materiel) , included a much simplified impel lion pro- 
cedure which permiited rliiiifirntiini nf equipment into one of 
(out categories. It also included maintenance expenditure and 
transportation cosi data which (fluid he mil tired to determine 
ultimate disposition of materiel. This new Scham procedure was 
extensively tested during Keystone Cakiunm -mil adujunt fas 
future Kzystdnf. opruriimv Keystone Cardinal was completed 
on 17 December 1969 and the logistics support procedures de- 
veloped in Keystone Eagle were polished and refined in Kev- 
STONZ CaAWNal, providing; for publication of a U.S. Army Vietnam 
i {-deployment guide for logistics support. By the end of Keystone. 
CARti[SAL ( however, the requirement for complete predisposition 
hiictuc (ions for materiel being turned in was recognized as essential 
for future withdrawals. 

In early January 1970 KmroKe Blvcjav, iKe third Revjitwrf 
withdrawal was announced. This wa* the largest increment to 
date— 50.000 personnel- The principal unit* involved were (he Iw 
Infantry Division and one brigade of the 4th In Tan try Division, 
I I ■ ■ v iru i L-niciii isji^ scheduled foi die period 20 Kcliiii:u> ilnoufch 
IB April 1970- Logistic guidance was again published in a logistic* 
annex to a Departinnu r»f (he Army Letter of Instruction. Th< 
predominant iherrie of these instructions was to retain all materiel 
required by U.S. Army Vietnam in-rountry to preclude t>mH nenial 
shipment. The predisposition instruction prohlem had not 
Wm completely resolved at the beginning «f the increment so 
the telephone conversation procedure continued lo be employed. 
In early March 1970, however, Department of the Army did 
develop and publish predisposition instructions for equipment 
forecasted to become available during the third increment, ThU 
list included all Department of the Army Distribution and Alloca- 
tions Committee items and additional wlmrd itnni referred to 
as Department of the Army High Interest Items. 

Because of the size or thii increment, and the extremely short 
time frame, another critical problem surfaced— the cleanliness 
■,i.mi.:tar<ls required fnn equipment nn.njtji.nlr. Tlui pfublrm had 
been aniit ipatcd and washing facilities had been constructed lo 
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accommodate thr rxpeited workload, It soon kunir apparent, 
hosvoer. ch*c the paring operation in unit stand-down and equip- 
ment tunvin wai cleaning the equipment to meet U.S. Public 
H tali ft Service *lld U-5- Depannieru of Agriculture standards for 
retrograde. Special equipment providing extremely high water 
pressure Jets were procured in the Continental U-S. under Ensuiuz 
provision* and che special wain areas were operated around the 
rlotk la keep abreast of (he work load. 

The massive siie of this third increment ah" had a dram.it it 
effe* l »n dcp«n upcratiom throughout U.S. Army Vietnam- At the- 
tame time that force reduction* were reducing the size of the 
supported forces, the evacuation of materiel back lo depot! poxd 
an awesome workload. Recoup operation} hud to he iigniFn amh 
expanded lo accommodate this materiel beitiR relumed while IE the 
same time the depots were in a massive retrograde operation of 
I heir own, purging stocks of identified excesses. The Commanding 
General 1st Logistical Command initiated an intensive, command 
wide, retrograde program not only to identify and nmve ( \i.«»rt 
but to do it with correct packing, preservation and true identifica- 
tion. The entire logistics effort of U.S. Army Vietnam was now 
focused on both responsive combat service support to the com In i 
elements and on rclrngradc of both servireardc and unserviceable 
materiel from the combat zone. 

Three limes as much effort is required to pmces* materiel 
for retrograde as to receive incoming materiel and accomplish issuer 
nevertheless, this task was accomplished by a Icj^isiic force re- 
duced in size in equal proportions lo the combat clerncTiU- 

KZVSTOM Bll'Cjw was the beginning of an intensive effort to 
satisfy Army of the Republic of Vietnam requirements from 
assets, being generated by UJs\. unit inactivations in-country. To 
assist in this effort, the Commanding t General 1st Logistical Com- 
mand established the 79ch Maintenance Battalnni as a Kiimum 
Battalion. This unit was assigned the mission of receiving materiel 
from Kevstonh designated units, repairing it to meet Army of the 
Republic of Vietnam, transfer standards, and accomplish inR the 
issue to Army of ihe Republic of Vietnam, Kfyvtone BtnrjAv 
concluded on 15 April 1970 and the ultimate disposition of the 
generjiriL materiel was completed in mid-June 1970. 

The Frmnh increment, KevsTOM R"*is. wji announced on I 
July 1470. This tide is .is drsiRnatfd m encompass all crimp with 
draws] increments scheduled in fiscal year 1971, The firsl phase. 
At pha, extended from I July 1970 through IS October 1970 with 
a total projected troop s-trength reduction of "rt.omt personnel. 
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With the experience gained in the three preceding Keitstone 
increments, thr |n rp.ii .11 :ii n- .tin! pirUimmiv pbnmng Fi i-r Key- 
stone Rows were well documented in the Department of the 
Army Letter or luuuutuii, VS. Army Pacific, and U S. Army 
Vietnam implementing instructions- The two most lignifUam im- 
provement* made in loguuits planning were; 

1. Predisposition instructions (or Department of the Army 
Distribution and Allocation Committee and Department of die 
At m>- High Interest Items were provided in early August covering 
rJM entire Alpha phase of Kir^t Rosw. 

2. U.S. Army Vietnam developed a computer based accounting 
system /or establishing an audit trail on all transaction! generated 
[rum Keystone actions, The Alpha phase of Keystone Ron* 
terminated on 15 October 1470 and the Hraso phase began im- 
mediately. 

Hn .imc Kn»n)M KfiiiiN phases were scheduled to occur almost 
Ikjc l-ir>.lmck t it was decided ai Department of the Army to develop 
equipment and predisposition instructions for the two remaining 
Kcystose R»Ah phases and publish them in one document. 
Additionally, it was decided to expand the coverage of these 
I in-d is position instructions to include all Procurement of Equip 
ment and Missiles for the Army principal items forecasted to be 
generated during ihe remainder of the fiscal year 1971 Ketstone 
redeployment and inactivations. The document was publisher! late 
in October 11*70 and forwarded to U_S. Armv Pacific in early 
Nosemlwr. Kevstone Robin Bravo concluded on 31 December 
1970. 

Petroleum Support 

Tile supply nf jmd I he policies relating to bulk petroleum are 
under the purview oF ibe Department of Defense and the Unified 

ante Command, Viet- 
nam, reteivrd cruisumption data ami demand forecasts for tbr 
four nujnt pKNlucts invinn i;:tuiliiie. dirsel furl, jet fuel, and 
aviation gasoline) from the three component commands and 
forwarded u through the Joint Petroleum Office at Headquarters 
Commander in Chief I'adhV u» the Defense Fuel Supply fVntei 
f<n prmurrmrru aud shipping .ntum The \rius in s f ieinam v>;i\ 
responsible \»t in riving, siuring, distributing and accounting fur 
all bulk petroleum in II. III. .md IV Cntpv Hie Nat-y n-as 
responsible in the I Corps area with Headquarter* Military As 
sistjince Command, Vietnam, LHKHiliii.Liitifi unLn ,iniv.i]* Unurrn 
the [Wfi innuuands. When U.S. Army Vietnam took over logistical 
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responsibility fmrn thr Navy in 1 Corps in June 1970 it alio look 
mmt fK-iTNiJcuiri ciperaiirms. 

A big DMRllnim siiHjge construction effort was necessary to 
tup|M»rt chr supply of petroleum. The Army and Navy con- 
Mine ceo approximately 1.6 million barrels uf fixed slorage facilities; 
I he hulk; of these were in port areas such as Cam Ranh Bay, Qui 
Nhnn Arid Da Nang. Thr Air Force had about 350.000 Wet* 
of storage it air bases, and there was also slightly less than one 
miltiun barrels of commercial storage (Shell, Esso. Caltex) ■ AIhhji 
90 pen cm i jf (fir i orumrn ial storage was located it Nha Br, iici 
fiit from Saigon, and was the sole source of petroleum supply 
For the III and IV Corps areas. Military storage facilities in these 
areas were Riled from produces thai had first been delivered Co one 
tjf ihe three commercial facilities. 
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Table 1 shot** ilir i iHmunptinn of petroleum in thousands of 
barrels. When irl.ited to cnnMimpiHiii, the intouniry storage 
capacity shows thai alter l%fi, the maximum possible numl>er of 
days of supply on hand at any unc time was .W. However, this 
does not take intn mmidt-i .ithm ibr l,ui that storage facilities 
are rarely foil diir to ih<- nrrd fin Flexibility in distribution and 
receiving times. After cunsidei ing ihn, F.h ten, it b mure accurate to 
«uin linlr ih.Lt 20 d.iys i hi supply u.n thr i K n ma I maximum quantity 
on hand, fn order to deliver 1 00 &il|<iiii to .■ trmip unit, more 
than 100 gallons bad i*i In- .hlmied by tuiikrt ii*n.ne f<ii iiihln.iI 
handling and evaporation losses, enemy caused lour*, and pilferage. 
These losses probably were as high as 3 percent nF the quantity 
actually musumed (or 5.7 million barrels) , 

Prior to IEHm, requirements weie ml) and although ihere 
were no refineries in Vietnam, three irnriiuinjtul nil c i mi name* 
{Shell, rlsso, Caltex) had adequate storage and delivery capabilities 
for Military Assistance Guuuualid. Vietnam, dmiaiub. Thrne tap 
abilities urir mi 11m in it i ml 1 1 e.ulv 1"N"k when ihr pet n ileum supply 
and distribution system fat Vietnam v, ,is supplemented Ij\ military 
equipment in III and IV Oirps areas, and a predominant K 
mi tilary system was established in other areas of the country. 
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Even though procedure* had tkcen developed tar a military snppty 
system, it was decided in 1*565 lo augment llic enisling iimninni.il 
storage and distribution network vcith military facititie* (hereby 
reducing the numlrtr of facilities required. 

Con I racts with the in-country firms print lo 1965 provided f«r 
delivery, at required, of the products specified into designated 
locations in Vietnam. The military used onty JJOO.OOO barrel* in 
I'.lo-I, In 1965. however, consumption jumped lo 6 > 785 ft W harraLi. 
Ai a mult of the increased tempo and shifting cnnibai operations, 
monthly requirements changed frequently. Request* for purchases 
were submitted to Defense Fuel Supply Center on a pic* nneal luili 
for deliveries at new locations as dictated hy the need. Sometimes 
the requirement was received alter the produrl hart lieen onlnnl, 
.in rpled. .mil lived Mi,' [Mr-w hid SiippU ( enlei < . .ii!:,ti lili'^ 
officer ratified such agreements by contract ameiidmcnti. 

Often quantities purchased for delivery to certain location* 
were not called forward because shifts in tbe Minim to other 
locations hud eliminated the specific requirement. A* I he require- 
ments increased and locations became more numerous, hetpirnt 
mi i.i I [.emergency procurements and contract changes were neces- 
sary. A* the delivery capabilities of the oil companies became ex- 
iriutrd, contracting ill the normal manner became difficult- Effec 
live competition had disappeared, and often one contractor had to 
be called upon to make delivery to locations covered under another 
cnri tractor's contract. Moreover, price analysis became next Eo im- 
pmsiMr. .md tbe urgency of the situation did not allow adequate 
time for negotiation. 

Assigned to Headquarters Military Assistance Comin unl 
nam, the Sub- Area Petroleum Officer, Vietnam, sent each change in 
requirements liy message through Commander iti Cliief Pm ifn 
to Defense Fuel Supply Center and to die appropriate Service 
invnitory ton I to] points, Defense Fuel Snpplv Center wa* not 
authorized to take contractual action until fuimshrd [he authen- 
ticating Military Interdepartmental Procurement Request by die 
Set vice Inventory tkmtrol Point. Notwithstanding these conditions. 
Mo Minh.icr :n I n 1 1 ri i". H -»1 ■ >r iv :i% ,lt*mnrd (o Viclo.oii, -iml ditnl 

communication between Headquarters Military Assistance Com- 
mand, Vietnam, ami tbe contracting officer was run authorited 

The problems associated with contract administration included 
duplicate lulliiu; improper pricing fcnides and inadequate controls. 
"Inesr and other problems were evident in such areas as: govern- 
ment-owned product in 4 Liiiudy of ■ nm ration, commerrial delivery 
procedures, and uncalibrated tanks and barges. As Late as June 
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IWpR, ihr Lrrtiincum" operation* arvd records were mn reviewed 011 

1 4 uniiniliux ,md ^Mrin.ith b.i\i\. 'I'hrH- Urfr itlitaiHfl in V, liiili 
the fiillliat t«r hilled twjfr fol ihrvniH- pmduct, ,md ill 1 1 .i-i I borrow 
ami U>.t3i tr.irivn liuti* involving LHiinnn-ni.il .niiL TJ. S. furl out- 
sLimliim .u\ hni;,; .i> Ntx niuiuhi rMr^iintS c lie- mihilki [h iimL f'omiol 
OVeT (he icqnrMs fen drlivcty 4 if pelvU-iini. oils, and In hriranu 
Triii 1 1 i i iiiinrMi.il wuiKn I" .illiIiih iw] 1 1 «s v> ,n n rvl.iliUdiril 
Rri[ii<\'\rn Uric lift rii pl.Kiri! diirttly oil i oilliilru ul oil c ihii|hii;.: •■ 
Its T,.iiiinn individual uteri thrnughuiil Virrtiatn. Jliil j tnilll, 

the full quaiiiity of petroleum jmikIih u ordered from unci delivered 
by the romtaiioit was tint known at imr l nitr.ili/ni location. 

[i m.is .i]i]jjn'ii[ ih.u in rhii environment, diaitii i lun^n \u-ir 
needed in lIh- kiml hF tooiT.nts ilmm] and in die < oimar tin^, 
|>l ir eilun- ellipl- . ■\e-il. It hjs .1 Ki h .m|hiirnl lli.H uhiIi.kH li.nl to l:<r 
more flexible to In- ni.ni.i^c-.ilih-. .mil some better mentis wai 
necessary to analyze the overall pi i< inn; structure in obtain fur the 
Cawmmtni a fair and equitable prire- 

De(ewe Fuel Su]j|i1s Crn.tr t took %ccj» beginning in early 1965 
to iniliaie the innovation* thai were needed. Soinr \>\ thr Mrpv 
thai were taken are as follow*: 

Estimated mjuirermiii % ■ .-.n Ii j'thIoii to Ik- supplied through 
in-country contractor terminals at each ocean terminal (or one year, 
by six month periods, were obtained. 

I he quantity nE each orodou in be supplied in tetvhrs in In- 
performed by each contractor during a given period were covered 
by a single am tract. 

Locations to which ultimate delivery was to br made •■•.fir 
covered in more than one contract. Xh contract limitations were 
placed on amounts to br mi|>|>IimI iiimi each terminal «r to each 
destination, though the io4.d nnitt.ni tpiamity wai not m Ik 
exceeded. 

Deliveries tu unspecified loutinns or delist! irs In liirniions 
routes to specified locations (due to enemy interdiction) wete 
covered by pricing on the basis uf uiilr.tge traveled 

.Specific provision* weir develop! to crurc M-^rl debvs ,,i 
diversions. 

Price* wcic broken down by price components showing com- 
poncnls for produce Free On Hoard refinery^ trantporlain m U> 
Singapore area, handling in Singapore area, transportation la Viet- 
nam, handling in country, transportation in country, drumming 
services, and inio plane delivery, f iontracls provided for delivery 
Free on Board refinery tu avoid Saudi-Arabian taxes. 
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In-coimtry war risk charge* ant] charge* t*n limp iif coditrar- 
tor's inventory were eliminated. 

The coastal vessels to be provided aticl ilir < audi i mm gnvmiitig 
their use were specifically set forth tit contracts, 

Defense Furl Suppb ( mti-r Eurtinhrd guidance, in die f< ia in 
product allocations. t<i C ommander in Chief Pacific as 10 the 
volumes of cob piuduci im hr %U|Jpbrd by cadi iimwinty con 
tractor and Military Sea Transportation Service at each terminal. 

(Hi the hash ■ ■ T pri>tMi«-il c i .iitcu I .n\ aidv 

Defense Fuel Supply Center included ptiivEiirsns n-uuiring the 
com factors to handle Government-owned pNtdocu delivered by 
Military Sea Tianv|Mn i.uioo Service at contractors' tcrmtnah north 

■ A Nh i llr. XI li Hi \hc main irtmiunl Uiis mil included bruin* 

the contractors declined i permit Military Sea Transportation 
.Service to make delivery into their facilities there. Apparently 
they feared enemy attacks on military ships might result, and 
effectively close nut the terminals, However, the enemy did tint 
attack commercial shipping to any degree, 

The extent to which we depended on the three in-country 

coi enial distributor* for rcsupply am] distribution is illustrated 

by the percentages of fuel supplied hy them vctvi* thai tupplint 
hy the \filitary Sea Transportation Service. (T aUSr 4) 
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Facilities in Vietnam were vulnerable to enemy action. The 
large cmnmercia! contractors Shell, Essoand Caltex had contiguous 
fH-ii<ilriirri. oil*, and lubricants facilities at Nha Be which were 
particularly vulnerable to rnmtar attack and other hostile acts. 
In addition, access to the facilities by tankers would haw been in 
jeopardy if erne ot nw*t vessels had been sunk, at a strategic 
point in the channel leading to Nha Be- Since I SUl'i . thrrr hmr 
been a number of attacks mi commercial (.uilicirs ;u Nha R<\ 
Tan Son Nhm, Qui Mi. .n .mil I .irii Chiru. TJir man significant 
losses were at die ^hc-tl Nfi.i Hr Terminal in I [Hp 7 is hit h amounted 
to approximately $3.5 million. 
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No single in<ountry contractor had adequate facilities and 
equipment n* handle the emirr military rrquiremem. It was 
necessary to award, concurrent contracts to all three companies 
(Esse, Shell and Caltcx). Moreover, because »f ihr large and rapid 
increase in demand after all three suppliers needier were 
unable to furnish (he additional unwind that was required. 

Insufficient quantities of tank trucks both commercial and 
military and the Army'* ability to install military Vietualir pine- 
linn {constructed by joining 20 foot length* of 6" steel pipe with 
bolted couplings} resulted in the decision lo install thete pipr- 
line* wherever they **cre most needed and thev mulrl In- protege*!. 
Map 2 shows the locations of these pipelines throughout Vietnam. 
The Army was successful in effectively operating all of these line* 
with the exception of II Corps— primarily the Qui Nhon area 
where losses ran as high as 2.S million gallons per month due 
mostly to enemy action. The important lesson to be learned here 
is that if assets arc not available to protect and secure the pipeline 
(although it can easily be repaired) , it is more efficient lo re- 
supply fuel by truck., rait, and barge. 

The large volume, the long supply lines, and the uncertainties 
in schedules resulted in significant disruption in the worldwide 
tanker schedules of (he three in country ernnrarttirv Consequently 
ihey were unwilling to commit more tankers than were ab- 
solutely necessary to support the military requirements.. While we 
never ran nut, there were time* when ihc tankage at N'ha Be was 
uncomfortably km. 

To overcome the lack of storage ashore, the expensive ex- 
pedient of Using tankers a* floating storage to supplement the (HI' 
shore murage was implemented, In addition, tanker* making deliver- 
ies often incurred substantial amounts of demurrage and made 
extensive backhauls fTom Vietnam to Singapore of other Pacific 
military discharge areas (Korea, Japan, Thailand) . Initially most 
oF the floating storage tankers and tankers delivering petroleum, 
oils, and lubricants lo Vietnam were provided by the iivcounuy 
commercial suppliers. In February and March of 19«t the* were 
supplemented or replaced by Military Sea Transport Service tank 
en. 

The complexity of the commcrtinl ;md miliiary distribution 
system and the difficulties jlfmtng accounting and reimbursement 
are indicated in the folium- ing paragraphs by examples in the 
Saigon area in 1968. 

In the Nha Be commercial storage site, Esse and Caltex re- 
ceived US Government ow ned product *\ well j% their ciwn. Shrll 
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{Altai in Petroleum) received »nlv their own product in their 
unkage Bulk petroleum, oils, and luhn<-"iK .11 (loaded into 
cither industry- or Army-controlled barges ot tankers for water 
delivery and into contractor or U. 5, Army tank truck? f"r highway 
delivery. Vietnamese army trucks also picked up bulk petroleum, 
oil*, and lubricants or packaged bulk from commercial suppliers at 
Nh.i De. 

An Army-controlled boat or barge picked up ]P~4 fuel and 
delivered it to die Binh t,oi barge site for delivery through the 
Army pipeline U> Tan Son Shut Air Base. That pipeline delivered 
tbc product to, Shell. Esso. U. S. Air Force and 11. S. Army tankage 
at the base. 'I he product was received into whatever tankage was 
available. Aviation, motor gasoline and dicsel fuel was delivered 
to the base by military or commercial tank trucks. 

At Tan .Son Nhut, aircraft from all four V. 5. Services ami 
allied forces (for example, Vieinamese. Thai. Australian) were 
refueled. Additionally, commercial charters or American, Ik.irurl 
Continental. KlyiriR T i Rer\. and Southern Air Transport were re- 
fueled there. Esso, .Shell, the 17. S. Air Force, and V. S. Army, all 
participated in refueling operations from the storage facilities 
mentioned above. 

To support Bien Hoa Air Base, Army-corn rolled (Army or 
commercial} barges delivered JF-4 fuel from Nhs Be m Rh l.«ng 
where it pumped into Air Force-controlled tankage at Bien 
Hoi Air Forte Base Aviation, diesel, and motor gasoline were 
normally delivered by Army and commercial trucks, 

I Jrge quantities -i ■ f r i r > ^ll^n drum* and "iOft gallon colbpsiMr 
bags of all types of product were airlifted to tipcountry terminal 
locations. Delivery of these containcn was to Army, Marine, Navy, 
Air Force, ot Allied Force* as required, and was subsequently 
issued to Army, Navy, or Air Force at neerlnl at tin* pi rim uf 
delivery, it was not unusual for the Army to package J?-4 in 500 
gallon l?ags tnii of Army storage, and for the Air Force to thai 
deliver the bags to Plciku. Pbu Bai. or Dorm Ha ^fur-re Army. 
Navy, Maiiiin, or Air Fin* r would n*e it. In the 3. month siege of 
Khe .Sanh, fur ivimple, the Army ai id topped fuel to the Nfarinrs 
fur whirh signed receipts here cifmotuly impossible t:> oljiain. 

Supplenx-niiiiK all of the above, the V. S. Air Force bLubln 
bird* out ruf Tan Son Nhut or Bien lloa at times flew as much as a 
million gallons of jet fuel a month lo areas isolated or cut off 
from a ground line of communication and rarely obtained signa- 
tures for luel delivered. 

Financial accfttiniiiig pmc-rdum were noi used by Army Class 
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III supply points because oF [he decision not en extend the stock 
fund into Vietnam. .Signed receipt* were many limri impossible 
lo obtain horn, consignees Ik-l.illst of llir following reasons: 

I '[ nik trucks, loaded with product enrcinie to Forward Sup 
port Areas were destroyed or damaged by enemy action. 

!. Deliveries by .i'n wc ;tir dropped if .tiri r.ifl iscrr onahle r<i 

land became of enemy fire, 

3. All dlipmmi Id Fotwatd Support .Was were consigned to 

Army activities although (he Air Forte could have been chir 
predominant Liwrr of the product 

4. At supply poinll wilhin Forward Suppeiri Area* product ww 
stored and dispensed from mliliri bladder* and hW\ gallon drum* 
with no means to measure quantities deli wed to consumer* 

5. Seff service supply points were wt up and no issue document* 
tion was made at ineie point* even when the consumer wu a 
reimbursable customer, 

6. It was impo4sir.de to gel all reimbursement issue documents 
collected and forwaidrd n» j rrriiial .k . "MiitoiR office because of 
communication diffttuluea. 

A number of *tep* wne taken to trilm r die triinbursemeru 
accounting problems. The most-far reaching of ihese is the Memo- 
randum of Understanding between the three Services, wherein the 
Services were billed and reimbursed for hulk petroleum, oils, and 
lubricants issues in Vietnam on the basis of the Military Assistance 
Command, Vietnam, Monthly Bulk Fuels Report, modified to 
include documented base-level issues and prorated handling losses. 
All Army agencies have indicated satisfaction with this system. 
However, the Army Accounting System differs from that of the 
Navy and Air Fotcc in lhal financial accountability was not ex- 
tcrutrd by ihe Army into Vietnam. The Department o( the Army 
had HTjiitcd a deviation from accounting in accordance with 
Army Regulation 735-5: 

The accounting problem* that were encountered In POL support in 
Vietnam here primarily the result of a requirement for detailed finan- 
cial mounting for reimbursement prorei lures leased im ifir lull* fuels 
report, Howrver. many ol the problem* of a combat area will be solved 
only wiih i he lnignaiem ol a qualified Cantrit ting Officer's Repre- 
»rriiative in -country. 

The Vietnam experience clearly demonstrated that, in an unstable 
area, the extent of fuinnnial a re minting n.n<3 itir nirlhixl nl reimburse' 
mem should be rtcridml rarU in thr operation, preferably prior to de- 
ployment of force*. 

A joint Geld assistance team tooutd have been <•', >:ir.il value ill 
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Vietnam in leaning pinldnm in iiorosiiitinft a* well at in avouing in 
die area oF eomiacior relation* and rcinir.nr admi-mUTatioui. 

The relationships ami responsibilities of thr Defense Supply Vijriv 
DeFrnw Fuel Supiplv Center and athtt Department or Detent? ■" > r*i 
iKliviliri Wfrr not <-|earlv ilrhur.'. .11 In rlirii 1 < j .r< 1 i t in commit 

adminiM ration Fflr Pnr.oiYrwa* in HtJH Pirctivc fMu25. MmwRfmttil 
of Pflralwm Product!, January 6. 1WV -onl ihr itnpkmrncins imrnir- 
lions 1 hereto. 

MlKrl of (lie joinl Hlrivin- pnrtii ifialinn in Pf>t. (julic-v making wad 
lost with ihe inartivaimii r>l llir Die mm air, Petroleum I-o^in Polity, 
OITmcoF the AvnVant Secretary oF Detent (Intlallaiian* and Iflgtitir*). 
in A hEph-level Joint Petroleum Committee with representation 

from the Servites. Defense Supply Agency, and Joint Chiefs of Stall 
would fill thr void kfl In thr marlivaiion ttt Ihv DiretLoialc In IDMi 
and would rnhanre m^Tall POL Iqgtitirj, 

PiHer.inc ^."11 j |>r>)F»lrrn. AlMNM H-7 million barrels ol Fuel was 
"tosi" throLiRh pi I fen ne. cvnpurutiim and enemy act inns, At l T > 
cents per gallon thai 1% afmot $3fi million- On the Vietnamese 
economy, it might he three timet that amount. The driver* of 
i.omiiu'n hi trucks lM-rr urn<-i;il3s fKior men and tarrying XWO 
gallons or more til furl in a truck w» a icmptJi ion. Many 
methods were devised m diu-tt ftid illegally and sell it on the 
economy. Truck dtnen iiiM.illed FaUp Imitoini mi unks, had 
separate hidden compartments constructed, tampered with seals, 
forged documents, and look other devious measures lo pilfer 
quantities of fuel from every delivery. A great deal of effort and 
educating oF U*& military ptrsnnnel ^.n required lo eliminate 
inch practicn. 

Toe above ground crosscountry steel nolicd pipelines er.uld lie 
easily uncoupled with a wiench ni pliers .illuming Fuel to he 
carried away in ran* and hui kets as Ei leaked from the Unc. This 
usually occurred in areas where villages were close to the pipeline. 
Some of the fuel taken frum pipelines was used for cooking, 
Several InrRc Firev whuFi liiim-iI 1 nimderahle damage im-u- si;nin! 
by such act Eons. 

To assure 1h.1i thr I'. V txiu-rtuoi-nt received the full mm^nrr 
of its assets in the custody of commercial suppliers as well as 
accurate receipts id commercial products Irum in ioihhiv pth»otc 
mertls, the follow inn *teps were taken in II, III, and IV Corps, A 
file of authorized customer signature cards was established at each 
call Forward oHkc All < mioiiirrt icquired to forward one 

copy oF r.n h dclin-n dekrt in the ca I l-for^ard office. Special im- 
printing device* were issued to all major 1 Littotners for imprinting 
delivery tickets iuth .1 1 odt'd impression, d interiors t*ere to- 
quired lo log all trm k shipments to i-.uh 1 li it rimer, each month. 
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in numerical sequence. Contractors were required to submit 
delivery summaries with supporting: delivery tickets to the ap- 
propriate call- forward ollke for verification of deliveries prior to 
submission of form t>D £50 for billing purposes. Meters were 
installed at receiving activities. Standard Operating Procedures 
With check lists were made available to customers for use in 
receiving contractor deliveries. Training classes for personnel in- 
volved with receiving contractor deliveries were conducted. Similar 
procedures were established by the Navy m | Corps. 

Despite the shortcoming the dual distribution system (military 
and civilian) may have had, it did provide the required iuppr»tt. 
Without the cooperation and dedication of personnel employed hy 
the commercial contractors, petroleum rcMippk ii» 11. S. Force* in 
VieduNi u in Id have been degraded in »utli ;« rri.ituu-r as to limit 
and drastically curtail military operation*. 

Common Supply Support 

The situation facing Army, Navy, and ASt Force logiiticiani Ln 
Vietnam during the early days of the build-up was such that no 
one Service was particularly anxious to support another. Nonethe- 
less, it was recognized an hit buck »% IW2 thai overall economies 
i <iti Id he realized through Common Supply Support, 

Cornrmtn Supply Support in Vietnam began with the introduc- 
tion Of the U. S. Military Assistance Advisory Group and the 
assignment of responsibilities to the Navy in 1962 u the designated 
administrative agency to ptotidr logistic Mipfmrt to the Military 
Assistance Advisory Group. Ai advisory Force* grew, the support 
tasks soon grew well bevinul ili.it of an administrative agency. Com- 
mon supply items were issued directly to Army. Air Force, and 
Marine Corps units, the lU. Military Assistance Advisory Group 
staff and to the senior logistics adviser* in the four erupt tartiral 
rones for further distribution t" .ulvisn* in the field. Included 
here subsistence, clothing, and general supplies totaling J, 500 
items thnt were primarily for housekeeping, maintenance, and 
admin titration. This system was barely sufficient for the Limited 
initial U. S. involvement. 

Primary logistics functions in the northernmost corps tactical 
/l ine in Vietnam were assigned to the Navy in October IM5„ and 
to the Army (1st Logistical Command) in the other three corps 
tactical zone in April IQ66. This system continued through the 
build-up and into the post build up period. 

The biggest drawback of Common Supply Support throughout 
the Vietnam cta was the lack of a definitive l"t ni iterm for thh 
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support. Where Common 0*e :i minimi. mHir nt ihr il-r 

veloped for common item support constituted mote than a relatively 
small portion of ihr total lin? items stocked by ihr Military Serv- 
ices in Vietnam. They were, however, in many case*, high-volume 
demand items. 

Efforts hy the Department of Defense, Joint. ChieEs of Stall, and 
ihr Services during these periods lo establish j single common 
supply intern in Vietnam were singular In their lack of accom- 
plishment. In November 1063, the Department of Defense had 
.ippmi'cd .1 Joint Chiefs of Staff study that recommended a single 
Mipplv system and taslrd the Army with establishment and opera- 
tion of the proposed system. The Army phiri called for implementa- 
tion in fotlT phases over a twelve month period I hr final irnpan 
this plan would base made the Army the M»le source of common 
supply items in ihe entire theater. While General West mm eland 
felt that a tingle system would he the most economical for re- 
sponsive long-term support, the pec id tar situation in I Corps {pre 
domiiLin k \js y Nfarinc h*t* o ashore lad uneasiness oF ihr tactical 
situation) dictated that the existing system l)e ir»miiiucd as htrittg 
least disruptive and most responsive, for the short-term support- 
As a result of Commander in Chief Pacific recommendations 
and Cenn:d Westmoreland's umimciicv the Department cif De> 
fense disapproved the plan in December 1966 and concluded that 
required procedures (or operating integrated depots In South Viet- 
nam here not sulhricntlv ads 3 need to accommodate a large ex- 
|Mimon in common supply at that time. Until further planning 
c i mjIcI lie accomplished and the f Corps assignment could be shifted 
to the Army, the Navy was to continue to provide 1 Corps support. 
Again, itt March |%fl, a modified expansion plan was submitted 
fur implementation hut again disapproved titinn the disruptive 
effect of iluIi an expansion, the reported poor response ex- 
perienced by the Ait Force frit common mppls items in II. HI. and 
IV Corps, and the comiliurd Inn drrnmicl satisfjt ticm provided by 
the 1st Logistical Cc>mm;mtl drpnas. 

Thus, common supply, as it existed in Vietnam throughout dir 
post buildup period, amounted to a cumiuctation of the interim 
arrangements sei up in I9A6 among the Services for the support 
of common it rem 

The Army implementation in H, fll and IV Corps ol t rcum 

Supply .Support was limited initially to the IJHi.i Navy list nf 
5,500 items. Ijue \n ihe post buildup period. Army depots at 
Long Binh, Cam Ranh Bay, and Qui Nhon were stocking between 
Z,'i. r iO a Jul 2.6!>0 of these items, The system required that N'aw 
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IV Ctupv lir submitted to uric of the three Army Depots. If stick 
was not available at ihc depot receiving the requisition, it wa» 
passed via the Inventor 1 . CUniUol tenter to whichever other in- 
country depot had stock available, "t he Service* did not have a list 
of common supply items is huh turned at* epuhk- substitutes, 

When sink ssas not av.iil.'iMc-, m-i ouir.is. requisitions ssere 
norma] Iv forwarded n» thr Continental L r .5. via 2d Logistical Com- 
in,i ml, Okinawa. Due io an early poor record of hll, I he Navy 
and Air Force elected to requisition from the Army on a fill or kill 
basis. When requisitions were killed by the Army source, the Air 
Force and the Navy then would re-reqii ml ion through their 
particular service supply system This situation continued until 
mid-106 1 !), when both the Navy and Air Force either Hopped ui 
su hfit.tnli.il I v reduced the use of nil or kill priKediires., indicating 
that the Army-run common Jtipplv system was effective. 

I" p< ui thr it.uisic-1 ..I thr li£iuiial support mission In mi I he 
Naval support activity in Da \anj» to ihe U.S. Army, the 1st l-oftis- 
il^.il ( iihiOuIhI ditn'ird test reening or all items declared surplus 
and excess prior Id Final disposal action. Over $f> million worth of 
propfiis ss ;o phy%iijdh moved In the 1A S. Army pniperty disposal 
jciiviiy ai Da Naug from the Naval support activity. It took twelve 
months torumplrie the vcreeniiii* and redmrihuumi ol Hie major Ms 
«.f ihtf items. Th* hulk of i he items were transferred to the Vict- 

ii. -■.<■ Aiinv lhived on valid requisitions iliey h :i > t outstanding and 

a T.LS. advisor validation, of the requirements prior to transfer. 

The t!. S. Armv supported ■ n 1 1 c-r elements l>esides the militarv 
vc-rviiev Yfjiiy of i lie contractors performing services for the Army 
isrrr support™! Us ilie Aimv Mippls svsirnt Many repair parts 
i * . mis 1 1 m-h1 hy « rsnrr.ii i, us ueir eiihev available or could be made 
noaiUMc <hnm S h l>«c Vim 1 - siipplv ■.SMeru I". S. fburtniiiclil toll 

tractors in South Vietnam, however, per ictlCfMl » great deal of 
diHnully in obtaining support from the U, ,S- .\rmv supply tfltaa, 
Whelhn ibis is ,i n-vull nl mr c.Mirr.n ir.rs urn effeiiively fflcdiir-lR. 
with the supply system or the supply system's failure to anticipate 
the nature and rxteiir of contractors" requirements is not com- 
pletelv dear- Nonetheless, (here *re several factors which are 
readily apparent. 

Contractors is ere used in Vietnam because construction and 
service requirements ssc-ir fietmid ilie capabilities of the assijjuct! 
military uniiv Ordinarily a (imtraiior procures his own uipplies, 
but this was nm feasible in Vietnam. Therefore, contractors were 
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;idded lo the supply system as a "using unit/' fn theory this works, 
veil, tint from a practic j! viewpoint, it did nut work satisfactorily. 

The ci-iui,h iur. liffanif of his Eaige scale operation, should in a 
lie clarified ;ih .1 inniti.il "using unit-'" Experience revealed tint 

tin- dil'eit SUpfmll Uliil lv;kv umdifr I r* haudlr llkf mullillldinoui 
floiv nf m rdrrl *op|)ott fot lllr < iiilliac tot, ihrlffrrfp tile attempt tn 
do ui resulted in ilrUs ;tlld itlrilic ii'in Mjf>t>nil lo chr mi1H1,hHH 

To prevent ibis happen ini; m the future, all \^K r contrail on 
ihould receive support Tor their request* djtniK fuiio thr depm. 

dtnirartnr rhpcTaiioos wfTf rliffrrcni from normal mitiuis 
<i]ie"i JliniU\ Hid mujltv ■ 1 1 1 1 1 rn I rir>H St.Hldard supplies. All CXJtmplC 
Hjs the yriirrmin plohiriU- *T lie Viutirll (>»t|xit!Lt Lots and PiktifiL 

Architect! ind Fnninern uperaied a nnttibei of 1!KH) kilowatt 
generator*, wrhiih supplied rlrctmal poyro to facilities in South 
Vietnam. Pans fin iln-\r i<s-iirr.ttois svrie incorjxfraied into thr 
supply vvsietn its mm sMiiiLod rrpair pans and given Frdria! 
stink .Numbers, (.'nfminnairls ihrvr pans diet Dot move through 
the drpot system F.ivi rtunigh to saiislv ihe t niiiiat tots' needs Since 
the iletru often wcic tun asadahle through thr Army supply 
system , the more responsive (and more expensise) contractor pro- 
curement sources vrerr EieqLienily nsetl. 

Fit\aneint Controls 

tn order tn get supplies to Vk-u luring the buildup and tn 

stop i hen i once ihe diasidiiwii hegan, an ap|>reriation of the 

funding. in-iouiitts pun Liicinent aiiivitr, and in u i ;n|i 

nifties thai were employed in Vietnam and in the United States is 
necessary- 

Yhr Pl.ilimiij;. PtoKNinuiin iimI Tbid^? lint; Vslem Was thr 
bask financial management ulm It mcd lis thr Aimy during die 
early phase of thr w.n in Vinti.oo to vti|ip>ti HijieTaiions. 

I he Operating am! Sf.oiiteiijikfc-, \i my appropriation financed 
lh;it portion of the logistics system devuted to the procurement, 
supply management, storage, handling, and stiotid destination 
transportation of materiel. It also pi o tided the framework for 
hudgeliris; for consumer Inrids vihich were utilized (nr purchasing 
operating supplies and equipment Id support the deployed forces 
in Vietnam. 'The Army decided not lo extend the slock fund to 
Vietnam lecling that the management constraints were loo burden 
KHIYc in a lomhal environment. 

In fival year |[tftn\ Oper.uu-11 ,»nd Maintenance, Army funds 
received by VS. Army Pat ifu for support of VS. Army Vietnam 
were issued lo (•cucr.d Accuunti ng Ollke SC in VS. Anuy kyukyu 
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Islands. This uas due to a shortage of qualified accounting per- 
sonnel and adequate automatic dala processing capability in Viet- 
nam and further it wax an attempt to relieve the U.S. Army Vietnam 
Commander of the added burden of financial reporting. 

Hv mid fiscal year lEH>7 the Army approved establishment of 
the Centralized Financial Management Agency in Hawaii. I hi* 
agency wax given ihr responsibility for maintaining control overall 
Fundi extended to VS. Army I'arihc in support of Vietnam except 
those allotted in-country and fundi allocated to U.S. Army Ryukyu 
Islands for Okinawa support activities. Table !* shows Operation 
and Sfaintcnancc, Army, direct fund comparisoiis, 

Establishment n| the Centralized Financial Management Ajsency 
centralized control and accounting of fun.:- I'm Nippon of VS. 
Anny Vietnam out-of-rounlry requirements, The system |ith i-u i 
for centralized obligation of fundi upon receipt of billing from 
the supplier. The bask concept of the system was (bat ft4t«l re- 
KTvations were Co be established at Centralized Financial. M*u. 
agemrm Agency based upon receipt of an image copy M .-ill utii-uf- 
cntintry requisitions, tvuetuiall) there s«t» a polity of frrr Hon of 
requisition* ftrun U,S, Army Vietnam with ilnlhn .unm ruing and 
control established at Cent ralited Financial Management Agency. 
The wrnlorw iff the system was thai < mtr.ilmd Financial Man 
i H ; i ~ 1 1 1 l- t l c A^riMi, 11 .li urn in the inquisition channel und nns- 
WM|llrtilb\ Wjs bvp^srrl <m ciinnri i>iii l ri [uisilM ills. As ,i tO-Lill. bilh 
were received ft»r material without fund rwrvacutn* having liren 
established at Oturali/nl Kin im i.il M.iii.i^c rnc ric \-< ik\ It ii,n 
difficult to determine at a given point in lime ihr status of fundi 
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and fund requirement*. To alleviate this situation,. Centralized 
Financial Management Agency proposed that a central control 
point lw established through which all Military Standard Re- 
quisitioning and Issue Procedures transaction documents would 
(Irtw for supply and fund management purpose. The Inventory 
Control Center, Vietnam, I he Aviation Materiel Management 
Center, and J2d Medical Depot were to play active part*. The 
SS (Standard Supply System) . which L'.S. Army Pacific installed, 
mechanized supply and finnnrial information Ua Vietnam arid 
jssistcd in resolving this problem. 

Centralized Financial Management Agency wa* ihe proponent 
of a monthly report {RGS CSCAB— 254) which served ai the 
pijrnary source of financial information. However, this occurred 
it the end of the buildup phase (31 October 1967). During (he 
early years (I965-I9G7) only limited information was available. 
If the local financial picture was desired, information had to be 
requeued from U.S. Army Vietnam, VS. Amis Pacific. Army 
Miierirl CihiiiimimI, t'.V Amu Wsuksn Islands. 1 .i^istii s t :,.inr,tl 
OfT\(t, P;ir ifn :nl<] ifir HT:r>rn f it rj d t of ihr Armv 

Centralized Financial Management Agency used tapes iur trans- 
action report information or requisition copy images but found 
that by. usimz, this method, reconciliation of tupply and fiscal tc- 
c-iimLs was virtually impossible. In the first reconciliation h 49,608 
rri]idiiif[>ns were outstanding, 

Since U.S. Army Vietnam had no capability to determine or 
pmjen funding requirements for procurement nf either consurnp 
tion OT ttoc luge items, U.S. Army Pacific provided Hinlpet esti 
males based on ihe best available records and assumptions. Using 
hitiurical data to produce costs per man year supported and flying 
hoar Ct)US, U.S. Army Pacific projected materiel costs based <m the 
form Structure as provided by Department ol the Army. 

Huclgets foT Operation and Maintenance, Army supply opera- 
tion* were based on a combination of U.S. Army Pacific forecasts 
of materiel requirements, historical costs of supporting military 
nun years in country, and approved changes in the force structure 

It can be seen that a solid financial management plan was not 
implemented until after the buildup phase in Vietnam. In 
fact, the Army did not elect to financially account for in country in 
vctmities until 1964 when a system for financial inventory ac- 
LHiumjttK was citablishcd foT depots, Until that time all formal 
jp|»riKjMtJUfr> ,-u.c limiting !■ i the initial buildup requirements wa* 
done at a location outside ol Vietnam, 

Experience gained in Vietnam proved that financial manage- 
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mart raUU rWeivr ciHnullrlil allCllliun and pi i< ii in n ich Ui« i M i* % 
nuiiigcinrnr. Wlirn litis mniis. cllnlivf and eili<ient materiel 
management t .m fo]|inv. 

Prpritrrrnrnf 

Early in the buildup, il hrcame .rpparent that lo wflMm 
irvmtco and to nirrl demanding deadlines il svmdd Ik necessary 
In fnnirarl f<>r much of the support traditionally provided Uv 
military organiraliuu*. Thus, the United Stales Army Prucure- 
■urnt Aflellry. Vietnam was Iwni. During ihe peat fiscal year 
1969— fiscal year 1069 time frame, iKii Agency awarded and ad 
minbterrtl mtitrari* valued ji approximately mic half billion dol- 
lars Pr i (<ii mi rip ilirv mho mis required contractors lo employ 
civpr 52.000 pcople- 

Tfce first Army prncuTcmenl organization Was established 
lii Vietnam clinmy, rV1iiu:iiv I MM* Tins was the Purchasing and 

I .mi rip Oflice which *vas assigned lo the US- Army Support 

(ohiii|». Vietnam On I A] nil ibis oUmt "a* redesignated as 

ihr Pun busing ;irnH ,ui i r.i< iuij^ Dis i*ion id the 1st l.ogiitica] Oom- 
ii i-i i n I As li rrsidt nf thr buildup or furies, the procurement 
«ffori m expanded iiud on 10 May lEHto the activity was again 
rritrpauiud and designated as [he US, Arm) Procurement Agenc y, 
Vietnam and wis assigned to the 1st Logistical Command. The 
commanding nlliccr of U.S. Arm v I'n* in rmnii Agency, Vietnam 
alio served on ihe 1st Logistical Ctimtnand StaR at the Directnr 
of Procurement. The mission of ihe U.S. Army Procurement 
Agency. Vietnam was to: 

1. Provide responsive prixuremem oipprtrt m ihr mmliai ami 
enmhat support elements of ihr United Sutrs Milii.ns Assistant t> 
Command. Vietnam, ihr L nited Stairs. Army Vicitiaiu, Fr*# World 
Military Assistance Forres, and elements of other military trr 
civilian services as directed. 

2. Assist tin- f ml t)\*,\ ■ i ■ . m ■ -, .md Rrsahiimnat v Tirvelup 
mrtit, support the Agency for Internalinnal Development, and 
si:|»[Hin the U.V KmliasH.v m ihe stoves and Jevrldpinrnt nd 
industrial, service, and agricultural sources and capabilities to pro 
utlr itic rrased prndut liun in the Reptiblii «if Vietnam. 

In petbiTmancc of this mistier*, the t ' S \ims Procurement 
Agnus, VLrtfiam etteruled mid administered a variety of contracts 
('■i siipplirs, siilnsisirtKr, and scrs-jres will as repair and utilities 
services, eletttual pnwet generation and distribution, stevedoring, 
tranajmt i.LiLini. ecpiipmrril maintenance as well as laundTV and 
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miscellaneous services, The following tabic depicts the dollar value 
i if these procurements; 
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Although these contracts were sol if tied, negotiated, executed, and 
i 'm i lered in .1 nnnlui unit, .til of the procurement act inns 
taken were in accordance with the Armed Services l'i i« nu'im-iii 
Regulation and pertinent Army procedures ami instructions. 
There were no unusual authorities or deviations granted the VS. 
Army rV* uTemcnt Agency. Vietnam. Their contracts* organic 
tiiMi. and i..prr.itir>ns uere reviewed and audited in the same manner 
as procurement activities in other oversea* areas and in the 
continental LLS. 

Thr l.irurst ninii.nt, imvmicccl in thr ■mm her of conirac Cut 

personnel and dollar value, tva* the ■ mil rati Fur Repait md 
Utilities services. The concept of tactical operations in Vietnam 
called for the construction of hnse «amp* r In 1n115h1i1.it ihc country 
From which tactical operations were conducted. Each base ramp {"(in- 
sisted of temporary and serni permanent strut I ores w hich provided 
living arras, supply areas, and a base of opera tin ins. These h,rsr 
ciuo|n wttr similar to posts, camps, and staiicms thrciLiftlioiu ihr 
ts'ciiM arul ir(|iitinl similar Pmt Fn^im't'l serviirs In .ii.li.li I ion m 
providing Kc 3j.11 1 .1111L t'tiliiN -, \rrsiirs. tin- 1 muracicir was jIvi 
1 [-sponsible fui thr 1i.il Lup ttLiiiuritam e Mill stipplv hun items In 
support tilt- Rrpaii jiid I'liliiirs mLssion. 

The K rf ?.i li .Hid L "1 ibices fun tractor atai pmviilril field m.omiii 
,mcr . 1 1 1 ■ I rrp.ni jj.oK mppmi i'H installed r-fpiipment such as gen- 
erators, air conc1i(LniiL-ts. refrigerators. , 1 1 1 ■ I pumps, ivell as 
operating the Class IV supply yards for construction materials, £ >b 
lainiug Repair and Futilities service* hy conlrart hjs ihh ,n m-n 
undertaking. This terhnitpie has been utilised in Kurea, under 
peacetime conditions* for a number "f yeats, The Mope ami rapid 
gmvitli < if tin- Vietnam requirement resulted in siiiMiiniis which 
had mn pTcvimcsk incurred. The lack ciF skilled IjIioi in Vimi-uii. 
for example, irsLLhed in the rcwiracior hiring large numbers of 
I'.S. ami Thinl Country Matirmnts in m.ii t lc .1 i n die desired level "£ 
prrFormanee. 
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In addition io nrgani siw^ hit pc-t humane? nf the Repair and 
I'lilitiu'v mission, ihe contractu! li.nl ehi pel hum \?\ei-il function* 
iiiH usually allied wilh norni.it Ki-pair and I'lilinc* activities, In 
Mip|MHting iKi jn.-M.lh n| <hr Kc-jj.ui Jlid I'liliciri Tei|iiirem?rH, 
jiuailaMe military transportation wsa insiiJiic ieni m mine the- con 
nacNu\ supplies and materials. Tlie contractu! and silt* rmirto ten 
li-nl !■ 11-1 I'm i! •'•■ii "c -"in i i- In ■• !• !il i • : i < r irnrtiimii .ilium 
throughout Vietnam posed a significant cmiiiul prcih|?HK thtreknre 
;is?para1e radin network ^.o esuhlished .md HijK-i.iifcl. It was (here- 
fore necessary lor tin conirai, cur m ?Mnh|i*h a procurement organi- 
zation to supplement amerrim?u! in,.iii, n In each of ihesc in 
sianccs. the magniimli- >>i ili< requirement was not envisioned 
siiRmViitlv in .kK.imm' io allow in-depth planning lhal would mull 

ill flic ami tilili/.ttirsil *>i TV^iilT' CH. 

The p«*veT requirements for military operations in Vietnam 
vt-tr i l ■■ in 1 1 1 c- h umpired [" previous military operations. In Vietnam, 
pun itcdlh ^tfjH were illuminated by floodlights .it night for 
securiiy reasons. The; Inn. humid <lima1e required a heavy usage 
of etertru .il n-rtij;4-i:i[iiHi -unl crmljrig ecpiiprnml In protect toad, 
medic .1 1 supplies, And other w?;i|h?r-aeiwU*e materials. Furl her. 

ihe Army'* lOpht-uiH ;Keil r imumirut Mtion. [i,iln.por[jLniu, ;irtd w?;i]> 

oris systems also requite increased quantities of electrical power. 

During theiummer anil (all >»F 1WV„ the l'_S. Fonts in Vietnam 
urgent t" experience a critical shortage of utility t\|n- elmric 
power generating equipment. Due to the long lead rime in 
prut nifiiicni nf LiiRc generators and the immediate need for 
rifi 1 1 ical jxjwrt generation, a plan was conceived to send standard 
size (T-2) priniU'urn tinker* from the umlhhall fleet to Vietnam 
■mil i iHiven ilirm i - 1 1 ■ ■ electrical puwci generating haige* when 
moored on siic\ In \fjt<h IQtlfi, a rotund. **'jis c^et tiled to provide 
for rehabilitating, nvmiiiiii;, :ind piiwiriertiio K die then sailing 

litem lo Vietnam ,--.>• \ iliii; thriti on the plainml -site*- The 

mrlKvelrctrk- generators nf the vessels \i<rve connected to a tiaus 
mission ra-hlc which led to .1 transmitter station on shore for 
further distribution to land line systems. Suhsequeni contracts 
were executed t« provide for land (used power generating facilities 
10 replace ihcse p<iis-er harges. 

I hr proenrement of supplies and ecpiipmrnc in Vietnam was 
limtirnf, witli certain rxi i-piicins, to rnmhat mirrgein'v trtjoLre- 
memt. Tlierc were tui« lu%n reasons for litis jjoIuv; n ane<i as a. 
miijiioI against infl.ttioii li> ItinitittK the lhn\ nf thilhus inio ihr 
rnili..iiiv .1111L was a SUpfHH linp l.n im in [hi- t'. S. K.il.ime <il J'.r- 
mctin Prrigrant. KimFiet. ihe (mkh c|iialil> "f Virin;nnc*e rftanu- 
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faclured end items compatible with U. S. military requirements 
made it impractical to consider the local purchase at most equip- 
ment. 

The variety and magnitude of the services provided K.L S. and 
Free World Forces by contract augmented the logistic system very 
effectively. The successful technique's and procedures developed 
by LLS. Army Procurement Agency, Vietnam in providing these 
procurement services, in the combat zone wil L be the basis for 
contract logistical support in future conflicts, 
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CHAPTER TV 



Ammunition Logistics 

This chapter identifies (he problems that developed in im 
rminiitrm uippon. Ammunition is considered lo he a "stovepipe" 

i u <xliiv in ih,u it is requisitioned and reported on through n 

single channel- Trie high dcvjtr of ammunition support provided 
to the lomhat elements in Vietnam was the result of intensive 
i run augment m Drparimt-nt of Defense. Department of the Army, 
And Theater level, and the dedicated efforts *>f nun in ,im 

in 1 1 nil nniK in i Fie am tmiim depots and supply points in 

Vietnam . 

The HniMnp m SmitJiraM Asia impactr*! im the entire ipnirum 
itf ;uinniinitirm Infrislirs; deriRii and devrtnprnnii, pif* infiucni 
and prntluclirtrt. budgeting, distrilwrirm. transpmuiinn. Mnr/inr, 
personnel and units, reporting procedures. Command and control, 
security, maintenance and disposal 

Tht Buildup 

In March of 1965, [he only U.S. Army ji mm minimi Mock* in 
Vietnam were those belonging to the 5th Special Force* units bawd 
in Nhf» Trang and the armed helicopter unils s*-cl .n Tan S<jm 

NHUtr 

The former was a mixture of modern. World War II and for 
eign munitions, all in limited quantities re-supplied monthly from 
Okinawa. The latter Has essentially helicopter ammunition: 7-fi?- 
mm, HO mm Grenade, 2,75* Rocket, and various signal flam and 
smoke grenades, 

The stockade on hand fluctuated around 1,300 short tons at Tan 
Sod NhuC which was stored in an old French storage site on the 
Afctajc Even this quantity was loo much for the facility ivhtch had 
safe Mmajte capacity of approximately WO short tons under a waiver 
i III? (r> in proximity to fuel storage, napalm mixing sites, and the 
main air base runway. 

Elsewhere in the Pacific Theater, US. Army Pacific had am- 
munition reserves stored in Korea. Japan, Hawaii. Okinawa, and 
Thailand plus a limited supply in the Department of the Arms' 
Forward Floating Depot in the Philippines. These stocks were for 
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ibe mart part reserved for ft unman* Irr in Chief Pacific con- 
tingency plana and were earmarked Tor deployment with US. 
Army Pacific units- The cocmngency plan hir Southeast Asia stated 
lhat unit* would carry iheii basic loath *\nl tumid hr supported 
for the Ant ISO day* by Push Package* nf ammunition shipped 
from Continent*! U.S. depots. 

f5ascd on the decision at the 9-11 April 1965 Hawaii Con- 
ference to deploy combat units lo Vietnam, vsn-il intuition 

related action* were implemented; ammunition ilrjxn .mil lupply 
point locations were selected, real estate was acquired, aituimmiion 
unit* were included in force requirements plain, ami a stiickage 
objective of 60 days in -country was planned in conjunction with a 
50-day Ocr-shore reserve io be established on Okinawa. I he i y 
In-oouniry stockage objective was to consist oM!l day* at Qui Nhon r 
Clam Ranh Bay and ihe Saigon area, and 15 days in Ammunition 
Supply Pointi, 

Concurrent with tin* pl;i ruling a'" 1 - perhaps a ponem of 
things to come,, the 1st LogisiH-d Omniuml i npiiM tinned ftinn ikr 
2d laigistical Command ■ >m uSaiuwa .i 15-day supply of am muni - 
liim t<, uipiwni the IT. Id AirlMirne Ri igatle tvlitrh was earmarked 
Cor early deployment to Vietnam, However t ihis requisition was 
cancel rd by the 2d Logistical Command at the Push Packages 
from Continental C.S. would sustain the deploying units unlil 
in n ma I pipeline uperaiioni could be established. Things didn't 
work quite thai well, The 17 M Airborne Htigadc deployed rapidly 
and immrdi.icf I v commenced combat operations and l he Pmh 
Packages, delivered in 30day increments were far short ol the 

i|ii,irtiiix bi-iuj; ciHmim.nl .mil .iK ntained obsolete ammunition 

mm 1 1 ,iv .imIj MnV ininn, ft.li* rocket*, and anti tank munitions for 
W mm tank guns and 100 tutu crmilleis rifles. As a consequence, 
ihr 1st I .i »£Ltt ii j I Con un.mil requisition was purified and initiated 
anew. This lime ammunition, appMixiuutrly 225 tout, was im- 
lunbjirlv ;iir|ifteil fit -rn oLiiuh-j id Tan Sun N'hut. This action 
tied lip all the availahlr itjimpmi linuh in the theater for a 7- 
d:iy jM-iiml ,i i li I jk(j djuigrriMiik < <vci hudrd the ammuuiiion stor- 
age lite at Tan Son Nhut. a* dm inpiu coupled with the Push 
Pnrkagei totaled more than 4.000 short tons- 

rriMii \juil through June, the ammunition psc t urr chaotic 
at best. Push Packages arrived before units, units wcTe diverted 
fnmi their scheduled debarkation points where their ammunition 
upi (lifliLiJc'il. ami jHiumiijtton piled up nil ike beach at Cam 

Ranh Ray and abmud lr.mil i.impim .mil k.ii|;rt oh ihr Satgoll 

River. The problem was compounded by the delayed arrival of 
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transportation terminal mi tlx and Ammunition Companies to 
dear the port and manage the receipt, storage, issue, aod rrquisi 
[trpniii^ of ammunition. 

With the establishment ol Headquarters U.S. \rm\ Vietnam 
in fnly M)fi>, some order liefpm to appear in llir ammuuiliciri logis 
ties picture. The arrival of ihr lH2d Ammunition Stm'k dm mil 
Detachment along with one ammunition company and \cseral 
detachments also helped although ctilfic ulties uete itill cxprti 
enred in the next six months. 1 liese centered amund the lark tif 
•i mm urn lion command and coniml units, the lack of trninr *TJ>- 
munition officers and st.iF* al Headquarters U.S. Army Vietnam 
and the hi l^ogistirat Command, and thr m-dauij;omriii of the 
|A2d Stock Control Detachment to llic S^ij-mi Airi Sup|xni dun 
maud. The l*?rt. through < ivnulinannn with (he few amnniiiicioia 
units that had by then arrived in Vietnam (one company and two 
detachments) luegan the task of 01 .dil idling an ammunitimi tup 
port sytent. Bated on estimates .»f ihr iiroottmitiim no [he ground 

ikiid i. -ii iirM.Hn i.il intuits of \vra\viu\ drrmttry st'it k.iyr oVfriim-* 
hrif t (impii led ;tnd i4'H|iimiiMm ss'etr initiated ir» in;iiin:nn thr 
tVtdas Hot kage cibj« tivr inioiimrv. 

WitFi ihr 1 1 ■ ■ ■ 1 ■ 1 ■ ■ } ■ pirHcrdmR, thr l*2d Stmk Control Detach- 
ntrm it Li hi nit direct access to ihr Ki I .uRisikal Command Am 
munition Si.tfl OHm e, continued to manage the ammtuiitiim sup- 
port program. Requisitions were developed and passed to the 2d 
I ufcisiical Command who in turn either (tiled the requisitions 
From stra'ks mi hand or parcel thrttt to Headquarters U,S, Army 
Pacific. If Headquarters I' S. Army Parifn was, unable to All the 
requisitions from other theater assets, the requisitions were passed 
■in to the Amm ii nil i< in Pmr mensem and Stipph Agents. It didn't 
take Ions;— three months— to exhaust available Army Pacific 
assets. Ry then it was dear something else bait to he dune. Cunsiimp 
tion rates were higher than planning hail fi»rr*ccti and weapons 
density calculations were inaccurate. 

Improvements were made, some almost immediately, others 
later. Some of the delays in the requisitioning ss-Mem upre rlimi 
Mated when, m [uly l!Ki5, Okinawa was by- passed. Requisitions then 
Hosted direrilv m Ammunition Procurement and Supply A^cncs 
with information to Headquarters I'JS. Army Pacific's Inventors' 
Control Pinni. whii filled i n|tiioiiniis u» thr extent possible and 
notified AmmnnltiiHi Procurement and Supply Agency of those 
leqiumtMfi* ihi v, huh l"S Airnv P.h lfn had taken friuin. F.sen mi, 
improvement in icj-HJitinst w^s warranted m die rMrm tlui [he 
^rtretaiv 4hE thr Aims i lisp. belied a team ammunitinn exjwiiN 
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tn Vietnam iti examine ihe problems uiciclfin r<i tlic talidity .irul 
timeline*! tif ihr IfJi. Army Vietnam "Lf-S, Armv Woflchviitr 
Ammunilion RepomnR System (WARS) . RCS CSOI.P -Utt" 
feeder report. 

The futcli iiqSi and rnommf rniai inrti r»F [hit learn tcpresi-n[e<1 a 
4 ritii j| 11 pi urn in ammunition hiftiMiis u rtcl are synnpsi*ed as fol- 

1. Immrdtarek implement ihr chxninr f r>r Aimnuniiicin S«s 
iir in ih* Theater nf OprTaiinn* iFM'i n i In ■ »n ^Iidlie ihe iheaier. 

2. Organirr .in Ammimiii<ni Staff headed hy A full folnncl, 
reporting to the (V 4, I\S. Aims Vietnam 

%. Establish nil Anniiii nil inn fiinnp an rptirkty js pm\iblr |o 
provide operai innal rrmirnl ami man.ivrmriii nvrr ammunition 
and ammunition uniri. 

4. Reastijm Liar JS2cl Suit Comml Dii.ul -nt m <- I, I s 

Army Vietnam. 

5, Assign all ammunition unit* in include ihr I S2*t Stork dm 
Hiil Peiachment to the Ammunition t.rnup upmi ii ^ establish 
ment. 

While these rcr ■ nil mt-i 1 1 hu i i n nr-n- nrwi (nlU implemented. 
I Ji*- exlenl tn which Ihey were readied in ;in avrnv helming im 
piiUfmriu Tik ammunitiiHi IngiMiti An nrK-raliim.il si.ill hrarlril 
hy n hill m timid was :n i i s :i r«-tS :ii I leaibpiarters IVR. Army Viel 
ri.im. 'I hr VM VriirrLiiniritni Ctincip I |r.nh|it.n leis :■ ricl 1 leadipiaMeis 
Companv animated, unit inVirinam in Hfetlruarv IWfi, and uvd 

as the nucleus of ihr Hiin i.n.iir nf Ar hum ;u lit I jofruicil 

Command. The IS2d Stork Owtml Ovtat hiitnil aligned k» 
ili<- \rmiiunitiirii Hires [mate ai Im l.oyiMkal r<mimaud. Command 

and Corn rnl <>\ Aim iumi I'niK nas iibiaiiieit ihnmuli ihr rX 

pediced arrisa! u\ E1.ni.il inn EIi--i<li|iiruiri\ mid I leath|nai ins Com 
panics and tin- i-stabhshnimi id Uiin ini% nf VmriLLiiiuimi at r:nh 
of the Am I.ojfisttLs Ouninaiidi. Of n|ual impm uim\ ,i svMrm 
was developed whereby ihr V, l'.S. Army Vieinam prnvidrd 
valid wr.ipom densities to the 1H2<1 Sum k Cuminl llrtai hnuiit. 

A m m ttnition Supply Rntr* 

The overriding ivuie during ihe time frame |anuary— June 
13(16, ftnwe iin|x>rMri( ih^n the port thrupiu nf ammiinitiitu 
whith will hr ,trlrlie*sed Liter i was that ul rtcter mining v.diil Mipph 
rates. The tupply Tite» had far-reaching implications in ihnt ihey 
impact (hi i he length nf lime D lo P stocki would last, (tl ti> T 
s«Kks air ilmw* nar re-*e»^cs <if ammunilicm which are stiN'kecl in 
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pr.Hc time to provide ihe necessary reservoir of ammunition lo 
sustain combat operations until inch time thai the planned produc- 
tion base can be activated and producing al n rate vrhkh equals 
< ■ ■imirnptioiL. The designation "D" signifies deployment date or 
the date that hostilities commence and '"P" signifies- production 
day. hence D P stocks.) Supply rites arc also a factor in determining 
when, in what quantities, and al what rate production of ammuni- 
tion ilinulil Ijc established. t'oT ihcsc reason], it was virtually nnn 
ury that realistic supply rates he determined and approved- lo 
thai necessary funds could be provided in the revised fiscal year 
igfe, 3 067. and 1968 budgets. 

Prior to the onsel of thr ■ iI>!il|. in Vietnam. I he authorized 
ammunition expenditure rates (supply tale*) were published in 
Supply Bulletin S8-Z6. These rate* had h*en derived fvtti his 
torical data Reneratcd from World War I! and the Korean mhiFIu i 
and modified hy mlnrqurm studies Jinl is:ir gaming enemies 
The alarming icale at whjrh most of these consumption rates 
wert iNring rxcerdrd in Vietnam, dtir [HI the unique environ- 
mental c iHnlitirnis acid opei jimiul crxuepn. teswlted in a dramatic 
drawdown of reserve ammnn i t ion stocks. 

Headquarter* VS. Army Pacific in coordination with Head- 
quarters IJ-S. Army Vietnam and Department of the Army con- 
currence, issued I'.S. Army Pacific Regulation 710-15 on 9 June 
IfJfUi. titled Thratn Rri|iiiml Supply Hates for Ammunition— SF.A. 
Essentially, lhis regulation ptoviried for two rates: one being the 
Theater StorkaRe Objective Rate which provided the basis for 
riVir i mining E'.S. Army Vietnam's Storkage Objective; and the 
other rate being the Required Supply Raie for the authorized ex- 
pel id it uie tair which wj> the basis ft it rn| nisi i inning replacement of 
combat cxriHurnptiMii. Provisions wrir iiuilr fm tin esiary rate 

changn, and thr trmil. L-.n updjitd semiannually These 

rates, in rounds per urapuii per day or rounds per unit per day, 
when multiplied hy ihr applicable weapons or unit density deter- 
mined a day of supply. This day of supply (err cjl h line item was 
utilized in computing stexkage objectives and requisitioning ob- 
jectives. 

Al the October inn- 7 Munitions Conference at HeadquaTtcTs 
U.5. Army Pacific, ih* dual rate was discontinued and a lingte 
Required Supplv Rair based nn the hisjhrii six. monthi consump- 
tion period was substituted to bring rates in line with the latest 
consumption expeiifinr data. Subsequent semi-annual ammunition 
conferences were held at Headquarters IT.S. Army Pacific for pur- 
poses of revising race* to insure their validity and to resolve 
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ammunition maintenance problems. In the Iflfift £>H conference, 
I he rates were again revised lo relieve two rate*, an lnce-n.se CVunhai 
Rate and a Theater Sustaining Race. These changes were the out- 
come of i he consumption experienced in the ISfiH Yet offensive 
and resulted in a significant connage reduction in (he U-5- Army 
Vietnam Scockape Objective and itt the OfF%hi>re Reserve. The (SO- 
day in country siockage objective was baaed on W days at the In^ 
tense Commit R.c!r and :?fl d.i\* .it icip Theater Sustaining Rate 
whereas che offshore reserve was Fiased on 30 day* al the Intense 
Combat Rate. During fiscal year l%9 three ammunition confer- 
ences were held at Headquarter! U.S. Army Pacific wherein joint 
Department of the Army-ir_S. Army Pacific revision* 10 the Re- 
quired Supply Races were hammm-d huh. Thr f ,n 1 ihai flexibility 
w-is allowed contributed significantly to (he siiecctt of the overall 
ammunition support in the Vietnam conflict. 

Subsequent to the initiation of expenditure rates for U.S. and 
Free World Forces in Vietnam, similar rates were approved by 
Commander in Chief Pacific for Vietnamese Forces which were 
integrated into the separate ammunition supply system in support 
of the South Vietnamese Army. This system, known as the Vietnam 
Ammunition; Procedures, had been established in 1964. Essentially, 
it began as a "push " ss^tcm. hut [aicr in conjunction with Tale in- 
iteration became a "poll*' system. The system was managed by 
Ammunicion Procurement and Supply Agency who received From 
Military Assistance G ■< ir»d, Vietnam, a forecast of the en- 
suing ISO days roinumprirm. The effrtti'Lette** of thU lywem U 
attributed to its small scope and Intensive management effort* by 
both \filltary Assistance Command. Vietnam, and Ammunition 
Procurement and Supply Agency at the itinera in the tempo of 
the South Vietnamese Army combat effort increased. 

Ammunition Reporting 

Xrnmunitinn stock sincm reporting a ho played a significant rnlr 
I lie .unmunition logistic 1 svurm demands a mrnprehenslve and 
timely report, but such a report did not exist at the onset oF the 
buildup in Vietnam. However, the necessity for such a report was 
soon evident, and n program was initiated 10 establish a meaningful 
reptirt- 

Thr iimrtiuiiicioTi reporting systems in effect on I January 1965 
were pe.neciiiir "Tienled and were adequate for that environment. 
Within the Pacific Theater two reports existed. For management 
ol munitions wichin the U.S. Army Pacific Theater, an Autt Balance 
Report was prepared and furnished monthly to the U.S. Army 
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Patifir Inventory Control Point hv earn subordinate command m 
iiidnilr t'.S. Army Support Cnmm,ind Vietnam. The repot! w*s 
prepmrd rri.irm.illv nil hv mmptiier, dependent on the capability of 
each siilwrnlinaie command. It contained the data pertinent to peacr- 
titne 1 1 1. 1 1 1. 1 pencil i ;uicl writ jide*[nair for a peacrtitnc environment 
Thr set-mid teport tvas the Orrfncnrr Ammunition faofk Stafifi 
Report, Thi* wa< railed thr ORD ?fi report due lo its unique re- 
port* control symbol— ORTi ?fi Rl .mil wat uwd hv thr Munitions 
Command for worldwide 1 management r.f .1111 mi i nil inn This report - 
tuhmilted on a ■quarterly bad*, was" crmwl idaled a( major command 
levels exrepi tn the l?.S. Armv Par ifir theater where each vubordj- 
1 1 .i r<- inmmand stihmittrd individual report* direct to the Natimial 
Inventory C.nmtiA Point ar Ammunition Procurement and Supplv 
Asmry {Ammunition Procurement and Supply Aflenry wjw ewab 
Hshed a* an ammunition procurement supply *R fTW 'l' under thr 
munitions command^ . The exception n-as based nn the fan that all 
ammunition aweh stored in the theater were not theater -owned 
astets hiu included vtoclts in Department of the Armv ownership 
account* over whifh ihe theater had no control. The*e avrts wrrr 
primarily in the Department < if the Armv Forward Depot and Dr- 
l>iiiiin-iii ■ >( the \rm\ F"i\v.iul Floating IV|i--t Ji<-tship ,u < nunti 
The exrettive manual effort and \hnc ironim! to nrrp.irc thi-s 
trptni limited in usefulness to ^ historical rernrd. Ti rcmiiitcd of 
ihia for rarh line item typed tm 1? by IR inch preprinted forms 
and, depending rm the sub ndinate romrrinud < ousisted of lip to 
W pjjes Ivilh ;u ninnv :n iVl p.ij{e* of t I :i rifvirm notes. The prrpata 
lion rffntts rrMllted in a SMlbv I il*" of about fiO days tub 

teqttem 10 the cutoff dale, The content r»F this report, coupled 
with it* frruuemv and age r>f rlata at siihinissirm. tirgaied 111 
s.dur :n a wanimr manineiueni irn>| • n I c h . ■ ■ ■ it did provide the 
N'aiicmal In vrmr>rv Control Point with the nrceuary munition* daia 
foT n^rt ^rid djiirihuiinn planning And deirmtinaiinn of procure- 
men 1 ■►hjertivr* in peace lime) . 

Prior to [he ontei of ihr htiildup, the ORH 2tl report ptwrtl 
an ntnirw.1 irnpnsiiblc laik fnt the limite<l resruirm rtf the wnall 
Ammunilkm delai hment of thr I'S Army SuppiHrt rnminand. ^V r tih 
ihr nlahlimment of U.S. Army Vietnam and the advent 61 the 
liniMnp. thr InsV nf prepatinn; thi* report wa» a nearlv impcmihlr 
one for ihe ln?nd Stoclt ronirol Detarhment. and the report 
failed lo pravide neeeuary and timrlv in Formal inn to the National 

Inventory Control Poim Rrlii-f fi 1 thr trtniirnneni fr»r If.S. 

Armv Virinam iv.is snnpht hy HeadquaTten U-S. Army Paeifif in 
mitl l*Hi?i .irn! was Telnrtantlv pranled in July W>. \feanwhile, tir 
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partment of ihr Army was involved in j program to develop j 
replacement report far the ORD 2ft report. In July I9fi?> r the efforts 
of this program resulted in ihr H f oTltta.'ide Ammunition Reporting 
.Syjfrm, the 152? report due to a new reports control symbol 
(RCSGl.D ISE2 fRI)). The intial implications of establishing 
this report were thai there would br relief for the preparing ele- 
ments in that it was desired on a semimonthly frequency and 
required 9ft elements of data for each line item. 

Based on recommendations from Commander in Chief U.S. 
Army Pacific to Department of the Army and prior to the initiation 
of the Is! report in September I9u5. the report was rrsised to the 
extent that [he frequency was changed to monthly, the cumiF il.itr 
iras ["hanged from the last day of the month to the Sfiih of the 
month, and the due date in Ammunition Procurement and Supply 
Agency for the I heater roll Lip was moved back From the . r >th i\\ 
the following month to the l!>lh. 

The Inventory Control Point at U.S. Army Pacific responsiblr 
for rolling up the subcommand feeder reports into a single theater 
report was faced with a dilemma in that ihr Theatet Asset Balance 
Report did not contain alt the necessary input for the 132? report. 
Alternatively, the input data for the 132? report did not provide 
all i he necrssary in formal inn required for rrunnflemenl of theater 
assets. 

Confining ihr nmimrim m I'.S -\nirs Vituitin, the problem 
was overcome by a complex boi workable *y«em. The report daia 
was assembled each month and a member of the 142<1 Stock 
Control DetiMrhmenl hand carried il to the Inventory Control 
Point Al U,S, Army Pacific. There ihc rourier provided ihe neces- 
sary interpretation for ihe theater rollup. then accompanird art 
Inventory Control Poinl courier lo Ammunition Procuremenl and 
Supply Agency to assist that agency in further interpreting the 

data* 

The necessity for a courier conlinued as the buildup progressed 
jiml tlir trporiing system venl through a period of purification. 
With ihr rM :il ili aliment of the Directorate of Ammunition in the 
Ui l.rjgistiHfll Command in I ale lllftfi and the organ iralional re- 
location "f ihe I92d Slock Control Detachment as an integral pan 
of thai office, the situation improved. Physically, the Deiac-hnn-m 
moved fmm a warehouse in downtown Saigon to take up residence 
in two pyramidal tenis cjo ihr front lawn oF ihr lsi Logistical Head, 
quarters, While this move served m inipnnr ihr c inniinirii< ,uion$ 
lviween ihe Directorate and ihr Stuck CniurnI DrUc luiieot . the 
environment subjected *u n k rrmids Filei u> Militant niination 
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hv tku 11 1 Ulity, rain, mud, and dust. This situation continued until 
late in 1946 when ihr t"Ml HircL [iiTJit Ollut- nnnc<1 mm newly 
erected Qimnsei hitu adjacent tu the 1st l-ogislic-al Headquarters. 

Cruris I ik ie uiily i ■ k i he- management erf ammunition logistics 
in Vietnam, but to the reporting iystem as well was the amount 
or ammuililicm in-ttansit to and within Vietnam, Obtaining visi- 
bility of this ammunition wis slowly but effectively overcome 

through the improvement in ihe communicati ^mi-ui nnl ii f 

then formaliicd »n m iwc r «f (In: Diienorates of Ammunition in 
each of the Area Support Commiiridy 

The situation was furl her improved in hi I .n£tt(H .il nL 

by the arrival of twn Department of the At my civilian manage- 
mcnt and repouing expert di ^witched by the Munithuis Ctnumand 
at TJ,S. Army Vietnam's request, These two civilian personnel made 
a significant contribution tinting their liX'Tnowh stay. By the time 
ihey depattrd, jmi |« i<n to mid. ISNio, ihr hi l.i^iMiul Command 
was capable of nui only managing ammunition assets in a pro- 
frssional manner, but were also producing an acceptable 1522 re- 
port. By mid-1466, the volume of the report and its related prepara- 
tion had reached unforeseen proportions. The VS. Army PaohV 
Inventory Control Point, newly reorganized and tilled the rVfaieriel 
Management Agency, wan hard put to roll up such a voluminous 
iep«ri for ihe theater. 

Tlte problem was magnified at the National Inventory Coo- 
tml Point in* only by ihe turhnlemc in *mrrmuiiirm stock, status 
in the PiHifw Theater but alu* by the reverberation! experienced 

ill .til uihn iimjim to .iimU is \hr i null uF *iy,ikifit itiit shiEis and 

,li civil x in Lin-it Mr:n k \t»lu% v. hi n h tx i in i nl fi i Mil lln-il i rvntribut ion 

of ammuniiicin tu Vietnam 

Asa cpntrtpiriH'r, ihr Munition* Command initialed a program 
to automate the prepaiaibm i>F ihr 1.122 Ki-immi [ii osenoe each 

IIHjiM i ■ :-l 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 I. ,ik In inpi.il ri\ <,«1<I ■ U Mpv lllf 1 1 1 U Ulll.ltU HI lh.lt 

heretofore had been typed mi hlank formats For ihe 1322 report. 
A Munitions Command learn visited Headquarters U.S. Army 
Pacific in late H'Jtin to present the program and discuss input re- 
quirements, As tin.- requirement unfolded, it was apparrnl that the 
conversion of the theater rollup to cards would entail a greater ef- 
fort than the manual production of the reports. IbS, Army Pacific 
nun-concurred in this program at thf time. However, in early 
1 967 H in recognition ttl the need Tor improving and aim una ting 
ammunition management with in tin* theatre. 1 1 r.n I quarters 115. 
Army Pacific established j team lo accomplish ihi^ ohjnnMr. 
The objective was tViufuhL tlrvclnji ,i computer prngt;itn that 
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would provide the optimum in ammunition m- an unit .mil c I ■:■ l 

would alsci provide theater input dhctily uj i Hi c- Naiirund Iiivennuy 
Control Point For the 1322 report. The concept was develu|H-d 
and implemented, within six months. 

Included in the system design were the necessary programs 
for each subordinate command (Korea, Japan, Hawaii, and Viet- 
nam) , taking into consideration the \»c uliariiic* *>f ■ r j-t-e- 1 atinms 
and available computer equipment. Teams were dispatched to 
each subordinate command to implement the system. The team 
dispatched lo U.S. Army Vietnam tarried i utuplcirh drvdoprd 
programs for application to the UN1VAC 1004 1005. The imple- 
mentation progressed (nuK.'thly ami within two weeks time the 
system was installed and operating mi shared titur with .i lixally 
Adjacent Machine Record Cnit across the street from the hi 
I .i n.al i '■• 'nirmirut 

However, this w-as only an interim measure and subsequently 
the system wai rcprosrra m mcd for application to the IHM S60/5O 
equipment at the Mth Inventory Control Center. The initial to- 
poet was key punched and airmailed to the U.S. Army Pacific In- 
ventory Control Point in September 1967. Once the installation 
of the autodin transceiver system was completed in 1 967, the cards 
were dispatched Via autodin direct from the terminal drop in 
VS. Aiinv Vietnam to t'.S. Army Pacific. The team had developed 
and was prepared to implement autom.uiii.il iff itrpin stock control 
which would not only further improve the management of am- 
munition at the depot level, but would also provide directly daily 
input of management information and monthly 1322 input data 
lo (he IS2d Stock Control Detachment. However, other overriding 
priorities for available computer time, coupled with the pressure 
Hjf dqy to day commitments at the Ammunition Supply Depm* 
preluded the application of automation to the management of 
cJejKit operations. As a consequence the total automated manage- 
1 1 ill 1 1 information system was not accomplished. 

Ammunition SAorfttge-j 

Almost From the rnt*et ammunition \lnH-tagcs developed, Some 
shortages initially evolved frtnn pon thru n»i pmlilemi and in- 
country disiributinn pnihlcmi. The effete nf Hiew shortages 
were blunted n> a degtw in ^<une instances h\ unjilii .iiinn of Avail 

able Supply Rain and 1>h aiilift of ,l niiion from die cjiMinre 

reserve on Okinawa. These shortage unr uriU'ully dimi lived 
and correctable within the capability of the system. However Imig 
lenn shortages also developed which were n<u easily m-ercrtrnc 
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On the one hand lverr ihote l«Mg term shortajres which pre- 
vailed from i he onset. On [he oiher hand were ihose shortafr.es 
which developed in late 19ftfi whteh were attributed to [he un- 
foreseen hip-h consumption rat« and ihe inability of the Conti- 
nental production base lo expand ai a pare consistent with the 
Hnildii p of forces in Vietnam. 

In the former category were shortages (elated to ammunition 
items which were; developed for, or highly applicable to. South- 
east Asia, were either still in ihe TeteaTeh and development 
or product improvement phase, or so newly irilo production that 
required production schedule! had not been attained. F.xamples 
of itemi in this category were the 10 mm nrrimLiiiiiirHi for ihe M7 r » 

helicopter armament system. M557 Fuze lot *l i Moti.ii, the 

new family of antipersonnel artillery ammunition, the 1 7V Tocfcet, 
and the MftfH • M =»n "i family of Mechanical Time. Superrjuick and 
Sfechanical Time artillery fuzes. Nfost of these shortage* were 
ultimately resolved through adherence to controlled expenditures 
or Available Supply Rates, and temporary use of uilisiitucr invm*. 

In the latter category, an entirely different situation existed. 
Certain ammunition items were being expended at stwh a high 
rale that D toP slocks, a* well as all ruhc-T .ivnihWr woulrl lu- 

consumed to the extent that the situation would culminate in a 
zero balance in-country before production could catch up to ex- 
penditures. fP-day) , A ree valuation was made to encourage a 
reduction in the Required Supply Rate and application of stringent 
Available .Supply Rates where necessary to preclude additional 
le.idtime for production expansion. Commander VS. Military As- 
sistance Command. Vietnam, immediately conducted a detailed 
analysis of the worldwide asset status contained in the \522 report 
and notified Commander in Chief Pacific cm 7 September Ityifi thai 
eight ammunition items would reach zero balance in I he near future 
and the situation would not lie alleviated even with immediale 
increases in production due to order and shiptime limitations. 
Concurrently, Commander in Chief Army Pacific's anntvsis 

revealed that 21 additional items would also reach zero lvulance 
in forthcoming months. 

At an ammunition conference at Commander in Chirf Par ifii 
in October Iflfifi. the correlation of data and a review of I he facts 
emphasized the gravity of ihe sil nation. Immediate action WW initi- 
ated at the highest lc, rl\ <<\ rlu- f ><■ 1 1. 1 1 rnn-nr <<i lVlVim' and the 
Department of the Army en bring the situation under conlrot, 
At the Deputy Chief of Staff Tor l ogistics level, the Office of Spec ial 
AsMxr.nu for Munitions, headed up by Brigadier General Henry A 
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fUsmumrn wju informally eitahlished on 14 November 1966 and for- 
mally chartered on 15 December 1966 for the express purpose of 
putting The nrtrvuty resources together to provide intensive over- 
all management of forty combat Critical high dollaT value ammuni- 
tion item*. A corollary anion involved the establishment of the 
Department of the Army Allocation Committee Ammunition in 
September 1966. ThU c . .rnmiiccr. unrlrr ihe control of Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Logistic*, wu Concerned With the allocation, 
distribution and redistribution of all allocable ground ammunition. 
Ammunition wsj designated a* allocable when actuat or potential 
demand wai determined to be greater than supply availability 
The number of allocable it«*nis imrcwd ttcailily from ihe initial 
eight items to ninty seven by lite 1969. ImUnlly. the Department 
of the Army Allocation Gommiiirr Ammunition mti almost uaily- 
However. the frequency toon stabilised tti n m<ihlhly schedule 
and by February of 1970. the CmnmEitcc meeting bi-monthly. 
The task undertaken by these two agencies was successful in alle- 
viating the gravity of the envisioned iboTtage* in ibr extent that 
no romhat operations failed or were unduly itiiltirm ed in tWit 
outcome by lark of adequate ammunition. 

It soon became apparent that multi-service implb aiimn for 
certain ammunition items indicated a liccil f<o resolution at the 
joint Service level Fn recognition of this problem „ the Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Logiuict on 27 January 1967 forwarded a Memo- 
randum of Undemanding to the Logistics Chief of each of the 
other Service], recommending the establishment of the Military 
Services Ammunition Allocation Board. On 20 April 1967, with the 
concurrences of ihr Chiefs hi! Staff nf tin' Aimv jimI the Air Force, 
the Chief of Naval Operations. ami ihr Commandant of the Marine 
Corps, this Board was formally approved, Tbe Military .Service; 
Ammunition Allocation Board charier ptmiilnl i-.i the allocation 
and control of the distribution and redistribution 4111 a worldwide 
basis of selected items of ground ammunition common 10 two or 
more services. The Office, Special Assistant for Munition*, was re- 
oTgariiied into the Directorate of Ammunition. OfFice of the- Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Logistics, in early 1968 {with expanded mission to 
covet all ammunition items) and continues in existence at thit 
writing, Three examples of short supply ammunition and actions 
taken to resolve the shortages follow: 

The first item is the ?-7- r » inch Rocket- This rocket was miginalb 

designed as an air to air weapon, however c Etc mmt: -■. in Virtnam 

led to ihe weapon briny used primarily in an air to ground role. 
Tlie increased number of aircraft employed tiling ihe 2.75 inch 
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rocket increased the demand en a degree that prod lit ~ l i ■ ■ i ■ capability 
and production capacity ivas not available to meet the demand. 
The Army was designated as the service manaRer for the 2.7d inch 
rocket procurement. The Army accordingly established a project 
manager for the rocket in December 1965. The initial task for the 
project manager was to find commercial contractors with the cap- 
ability and capacity to produce quality components and deliver 
the quantities desired by the Services. Contracts were terminated 
with producers who could not meet delivery schedules and incentive 
awards were offered for production above scheduled quantities, 
These measures were successful in obtaining the required stock 
of rockets and cost reductions from $88 to approximately 559 per 
rocket. Since 1965, over £7 million 2.75 inch rockets have oeen 
produced, In addition, rocket reliability Was improved from 80 
percent to over 99 percent, a 17 pound High Explosive warhead 
with increased lethality and cost effectiveness has been produced, 
a proximity fuze And flechette warhead have been produced and 
fielded, and safety device* have been developed. 

The second item, the 4.2 inch high explosive cartridge saw 
produftHui H.ix.iiiiiy, lu-liintl uviisr lill February 19SS. This was 
due to poor forecasting. After improving <»« trait* product Lou 
ra«« actually equaled or exceeded thr iiwrc rates. 

The third item, the 105-mm cartridge, both the hiph explo- 
sion arid illuminating types, was in critical status through April 
of 1967. This situate :: was primarily caused by the continuing 
deployment of troop units not included in support programs nud 
the lead time requircil for the production base to accelerate to 
meet these increased requirements. 

Munitions Prtiturmisnf 

Of the many f;n ei\ <\i ammuuitirm logistics, l he role of design, 
development, and product imprnvrmeru wrre cipecially siKiiifirjiit. 
The adverse weather and terrain, new combat concepts, and 
triple canopied jungle growih seriously influenced the mirage and 
explosive effects of ammunition. Thr lituatimi abu duiatrd thr 
hurried design and development or special purpose munitions such 
as ihr tunnel destruction kit or rxtensivr product improvement 
as in the Case of the 2.75 inch rocket. In the latter example, the 
size or the warhead mure than doubled, the types of warheads 
expanded, the fines were completely redesigned, and the overall 
reliability increased from 80 percent to 97 percent. 

To further compound the overall situation. Department of the 
Army had esiimatnl :im munition expenditures for fiscal year 19ftfi 
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to be the sustaining Tilt, M percent of the US- Army Pacific 
rates sel forth in SB S8— 26. and the fiscal year 19WS bodgei wai 
constrained initially by this factor. Tim constraint was removed Uy 
supplemental budget action* but valuable Icadlime had been Iwt- 
To support the ammunition consumption and Stockage re- 
quirements during 1965-1970, the munitions- procurement pro- 
grams increased as shoivn in liable 6. 
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These programs provided lor support of VJ&, Army Vietnam 
and South Vietnamese Army force* u well u other Fret World 
Forces which were supported from VS Army turn. The require- 
ment* on which the programs were based included amrnuiiitirm con 
sumed, on hand, in nifTshorr rnerv«, and in the pipeline, and 
provided for ihe building of VS combat div-iiions to a peat 
strength in final year 1969, 

With ilic Imililn:, in ^mii5cj|« A%ij, munitions requirement* 
increased significantly. This placed cousider:ili|r strain on pro- 
curement agencies of the military departments since they were 
operating ac peanriimc jici^nnel levels *nd undet peacetime 
constraints. Required resource* were not mobilized, » they were 
in previous wars, m uippuii ific i rut rated hdllui Lc Ei .n-v pen uirmrm 
activity. Although sulTx ircu ftYxihiliiy was provided in (he Armed 
Services Procurement Rrmil.it i ■ mia co allow timely cotuuiL pl.u i- 
ment through negoiiatum, there Wat j iriirlrnn n> lighten r^chr-r 
than relax pre-contract administrative controls, This anomaly was 
heightened by the emphasis at the highest levels or government 
on obtaining maximum competition through the mean* of formal 
advertisement; or alternatively, if negotiated procurement* were 
utilized, competition was required- This i touching of controls, 
coupled with the emphasis on competition, created a serious ob- 
stacle to the timely execution of contract*. Contracting for am- 
munition was further inhibited by a lack of interett by private 
enterprise, shortage* in trained procurement personnel, dependency 
on foreign source* for certain munitions component*, time required 
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for processing Secretarial dcterminatm^ -mil rmditigs. cancel]*' 
tion of administrate leadtime, fluctuating requirements, and 
limited capability of the production bite, A few of these facers 
are JixMM.pl in the fol lowing paragraphs, 

Considering the impact of h rge expenditures of munitions on 
[he national economy and to ensure that the procurement actions 
were properly executed with maximum competition. Secretary 
NfcNamara promulgated a directive in July 1965 requiring eer- 
tain approvals fur all contrwis awarded in tupport of Southeast 
Alia operations, when the basis of procurement was shifted from 
competitive to noncompetitive. This directive required "before 
the fact" Service Secretarial 3ppNhv.1l Un jwjkK m-ei cm? million 
dollars and Assistant Secretary of Defense (Installation* and Lo- 
gistics} approval of awards in excess of ten million dollars. If the 
exigency was such that extraordinary procurement actions were 
utilized to ensure continuity of production, (hen an after-the-fact 
review and notation was required. In 1969, in recognition of the 
fact that the buildup had been accomplished and that the above 
control had been established during a period of increasing pro- 
curement activity and was based on a concern that the exigencies 
of this activity tended unnecessarily to cause a shift from com- 
petitive procurement, this control was rescinded. This rerisinn 
highlighted the need for continued maximum rmpha&U on com- 
petitive pro* u remain. 

Thr rtL.ililishril Mmliihj'.iiiiHi pl.ms included the provision 
of production of munition metal parts by planned mobilization 
producer) in private industry. In response to the munitions re- 
quirements generated from the buildup in Southeast Asia, the 
necessity for rapid arc el eraiion or munitions production developed 
almost overnight. In the absence of lull mobilization of national 
resource*, these planned on *A Lifers did not feel a strong obligation 
to respond 10 the needs of the Department of Defense. 

Historically, the decisions pertinent to the production of muni- 
tion metal parts have culminated in situations whereby contract 
delivery schedules ran citit in February of a given year. To main- 
tain roniinuhv 4 ■ f ptiidiH ticm, thus avoiding shut-down and start- 
up cost, follow-on procurement needed to be placed in the pre- 
ceding July- August time frame. However, since funds were not 
normally available until the July-August lime frame, (he muni- 
tions program could not be released as a total package at that 

lime. Therefinr onions item* were required to be broken out 

by compmiirni hn pnw urcmnit. The time available precluded 
ih<- It-iiing of j|| the necessary contracts in a manuci oYsignni to 
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ensure the hfit interest of the government, Experience indicated 
thai a minimum of six months administrative Imiltimr v.,n rr 
4 1 u ii 4-<1 [>i iiHcirfnplifh quality proc uTemenl and a minimum r>f ihrrr 
imincht wa% rtwntial for reorder leadtime. To circumvent this 
lack cif ikrlrrjiuif leadtime, shortcuts were la ken in I he form of 
triccT coiikjc h, utilization of option clauses, and nnncompelilive 
procurements; or alternatively, production schedules were extended 
lo retain mini unity of produriEcin and bridge the delay. These 
ihrn-truii and alternatives were cmily m the Army. 

Ammunition UnitA and Personnel 

Juit a» dBniiujtrru y plai™ dr|K-inlnl irii mobilization of private 
enterprise to augment in-houte aniiiniriiiion production capability, 
mi Irm. din! cheV envision mnbilbutmn 4 if tru ivr fi >li ri Shut' ihe 
iiurnbrr r»F iiumnmii inn me]>|kui unit* tccpiitrd in time i>f war 
greatly es< rci! 1 1 1 r m mil in mptim! in ]ic.u ri i n ir. these contin- 
gency plarn provide*! fm ihr vc-lrttcK- ;h i iv.ir.iim of ammunition 
Mippori unit* io accompany large Kale deployment* of combat 
Moid MobiliratiiMi <>f revive uniti did run lake phec and [he 
peacetime ammunition support structure tm grimly inadequate 
for the la;k, A Continental U,S, training 'UK for military per 
sorinel wai almost non-existent as Continental U.S, depots and 
posi. camp, and station storage areas were largely civilianized, 
This same mndition prevailed at the National Inventory Conlrol 
Paint- In short, ihe Army's ammunition qualified military person' 
iu-1 .til'.] iftj.mi*' onii* were fully lommicied to peacetime support 
operation*, Additional necessary support existed only in Teserve 
units and they were essentially inaccessible for the conflict at 
hand. This ihcitiagr delayed the imivjiKm and clrpluymcnt of 
ammunition unit* t» Vietnam and mu.lirr.1 in j ihcirij.gr of am- 
munitinn iiuii-i^riiit;n( «ki|l<-cl cifhicti. wainmi <dfnrT, and enlisted 
men to staff the variant hr.nh gutter* and upc-tatLiitj, units. For 
example- a itrc.it limnii , c!(']]lmcc! Iii I. in- l*Mi5, was formed at Fort 

l>evrns with ihr dn,n lirnmt cm niiitri lirinn j muter sergeant 

•■Mill ll< i .imrri'.jnui -\priK-in c :\ 1 1 .1 Mt',c-[, bcilij; lllMr.iil ,i !!.iin 

portalion Non £!uriLiiii!vvri>nc-Lt (DUhci uiih j iim< krtiaitn\ Milu.ns 
t >m up.itiiiii Specialty. \<inr i>f lu\ priwiuiirl svnr rx|x-riem°ed in 
ammunition renovation either. Although all were ammunition 
handlers. MOS 55B, lei* than 10 percent were school trained. 
The detachment had a renovation usability in name only and 
ret|Liired l iviltan auguicutaiiun to provide on-lite training. 

At the beginning rnf the Vinnatn buildup, the Army was in 
thr process of convening the higiitir* support system to the Combat 
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Support To The Theater Army concept. Kinder (hi* concept, 
ammunition support is accomplished as an Army- wide service 
iviih the command and operational conu<>! <>f ;imrriLiniiiini iml 
other commodity oriented systems veiled in a Croup or BriftanV 
Headquarter* ;<<■ -Tppmpriate. Since (he total convertion w*i irKum- 
plete and untried iu combat a decision wa» made to remain with 
(he Logistical Command concept in Vietnam at opposed w> as- 
signing all ammunition units to the command and control of ihr 
52d Ammunition Group, Ammunition battalion), once they ar- 
med in-coutttry WOe, for control purposes, assigned to a General 
Support f;nn.j[i w Field Depm f^uunaml "r direct to Army Sup- 

jjort CmiirruinU .i\ ".cpitr.ilc 1i.»IC.il:c.:i\ Heme. 1^<' ammunition 

channel of cwamunir;niim na* From an Amrmmiium Battalion t<i 
a Group or Depot Command to the Director of Ammunition at 
ihe appropriate Area Logistic; Command to the Director of Am- 
munition at I si I ogittiral Command 

The buildup of ammunition »upp"r( unitt continued to lag 
behind ihe increase i« comlwi and <omh*i *Uppc>r( uniis (O (he 
extent thaL a balanced ratio of ammunition support uni[s u> unit-, 

supported was run achieved until IfHi". Thr initial I mitimi 

supply units to deploy in Vietnam were two immuiiiitim supply 
detachments, which arrived in May 19C5. By Tables of Organiza- 
(ion and Fcmipmeul. (bete unit* had liltle m- no equipment and 
were designed Co be attached to a Conventional Tables of Orga- 
nization and Equipmeul 9 17 ammunition company where thev 
roiilil augment (he handling capability of the company by 15D 
short ion* per day. By August 1965, (he numher of ammunition 
units had inctr:iscd (o ft hit uipply detachments, one ammunition 
company, and one sioek control detachment. In September, three 
additional ntiLimmitinn . < or. panics bad arrived while the supported 
force had increased to two and two-thirds division equivalents. The 
first ammunition battalion Headquarters and Headquarters Com- 
pany 5d Ordnance Banal ion. arrived in November 1965 and as- 
sumed command Of ihe suWdirnUr unit* and became the 3d 
Ordnance Satiation (Ammo). The ha((a1ion immediately moved 
to Long Binh u» aiiurur ciprraiioltal control of (he Long Btuh 
Ammunition Supply Depot and the two companies ami tlri:uh 
merits already on handr The second battalion to arrive, the 19lsl, 
moved io Cam Ranh Bay, was assigned to the 504th Field Depot, 
and assumed ihe operational control of the Cam Ranh Bay Am- 
munition Supply Depot and command of ihe iwct companies and 
IKO detachments on hand. Subsequently, ihe 3d and last ammuni- 
tion Battalion Headquarters to arrive, the I £H lb, moved to Qui 
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Nhon. and assigned directly to the Qui Nhon Arts Logistics 
Support Command as a separate Laical inn. Thr IVn iui Li< n> aMinncd 
the- operational responsibility of operating a U.S. <U \k* niilmi 
a South Vietnamese depot tiniil late l9lio when ,i wholly owned 
U.S. depot was developed at a separate location. The Da Nang 
Area Logistic* Command in the 1 Corps area did not receive an 
Ammunition Haualion Headquarters and Headquarters Company 
at Tint. The three ammunition companies ,md <mr ilrtjc hnirni in 
the Da Nang Area were among a numher of repom units assigned 
directly to the ftOth General Servirr Croup until the 3Mith Ord- 
nanre Battalion (Amnio) Hr;nli[ii;n ici.i ;irtd Headquarter* Corn- 
pans, a \.«tou;d Ctuid LLiiic, activated arid deployed t<i 
Vietnam in July I9GS at an aftermath of the I96S Ttt offensive. 
This battalion was deactivated and redeployed in July 1969. At 
that time the S2flth Ammunition Kurd inn (Provisional) was 
formed and remained as the command and control element En 
ammunition units in support of I Corps. In September 197G the 
SSfSth Headquarters and Headquattr-n Company win mlrplovrd 

and the ammunition muts q>lii up u% ilif 26th nod flOth 

Central .Support I. hi its where they were assigned to various types 
of battalions fur h oteutuud .mil muhtoI. Jn early 1971 when thr 
command and control of ammunition fen thr l„toiiaii iruursiott 
indicated a need for these untls to be assigned to art ammunition 
luiijiljon another provisional battalion Headquarters and Head 
quieten Company was formed and all ammunition units assigned 
to it 

While this overall organization provided for the systematic 
and orderly processing of ammunition matters, there was room 
for improvement- The capabilities of the battalion stall were never 
fully exercised and the delays incident to processing actions 
through these unrelated supply channels comprised of staffs and 
commanders LuihiooUar with ammunition logistics resulted in un- 
warranted time-consuming delays. This observation is borne out 
by the operation* of the 3rd Ordnance Battalion during the in- 
cursion into Cambodia in early 1970 unencumbered by a unique 
iM-gaiij/Atiiuul M-l.itiiHidiip as a separate baCLalion reporting direc- 
ts u> the Saigon Support Command with free access to the Director 
of Ammunition at C-4, U.S. Army Vietnam. (1st Logistical Com- 
mand wa* de-activated in early HUTO'i . Thr niccesse* achieved in 
(hit operation were insirumcntal in deactivating the Saigon Sup 
pott Command (Directorate of Ammunition) shortly after the 
successful completion of this operation. 

"The revision of thr 9 17 T-iNc i«f Oigjini ration and Equip 
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man to change the amunimi:<i!i < . .in p:i nv magaiitte platwm leaden 
from tommittioncd officer*, NfOS 4514, io Warrant Officers. Mt)S 
■111 A, resulted in a significant drawdown on (he filled senior 

ii. i^mlled ndfker i,nt]i\ n\ llm tin; MiiiNf ftiihi h'hirll 

thi» mdtlefn demand was filled, The majority of the ammunition 
personnel who were instrumental in developing and operating 
tlu* ammunition logi»tic* system completed their one year tours and 
n-d<- ployed. Sm nnly were there few' if any qualified personnel 
chi replace them, hot the turnover was so complete over such a 
shmt linn- sjKiti thai many lessons learned through experience 
had to be learned again. While the impact of each subsequent 
cycle was lessened, the initial cycle re-emphasized the need for 
a continuing Continental U.S. training base. 

Transportation of Ammunition 

The quantity of ammunition moved to Vietnam averaged 
slightly under 40.000 short tons per month in t9<V6 4 approximately 
7>.0llf> (lion !'>m per sin-nth III W(P7» and |u;l node* D0 L 0n0 *bnrt 
ir.rn prr m^nth in 1068, In February and March of l%R, rweipn 
exceeded I Of 1 .000 short tons per month. 

The problems in Continental U.S. onrn encompassed an initial 
lack of adequate ship bottoms, the glutting of ports with am- 
munition cargo, and an inadequate number of berthing facilities. 
The resolution of these difficulties was relatively eaisy when c«m. 
pared to those faced in Vietnam. 

The lack of adequate ports and port facilities* in Vietnam 
required initially that all ammunition had 10 be offloaded onto 
barges and lighters for transport to shore. Fmm the shr>rr ii wjk 
moved by truck 

Depot issues for KKso-IWfl approximated Terripu r:n h month, 
frustrating the attainment of the blockage objective to the rxtent 
(hat the stockage objective was only attained a rut maintained for two 
months in early IMfl when the stockage objective w.n dei re.iM-d 
by 74.500 Ions. Had the capability existed to routinely offload each 
ammunition ship as it arrived, the stockage objective cmdd have 
been maintained to (he exlenl of availam'lily of ;i«eii fitun C*in 
tinenul U.S. almost from the liegimiing. The situation was c»m 
]ir.imdfd by (he Army's responsibility for offloading Air Force 
munitions al Cam Ranh and Saigon. In Iflfii Air Force tnunagf 
akoe increased fr"m 2J»76 short torts in January to 2S.00O Shn>T[ 
t<jiti io Dnendwr 196.1. Air Fore* munition* requirements also 
ini remcd e;uh scat 

There were three major ports fm offloading ammunition: Da 
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Nang t dm Rnrdi Ray. and Saigon. Oilier ports that played a 
lesser role in ammunition offloading were Qui Nhou and Vung 
Tan. 

Ae Da Nang. ihe amount of ammunition offloaded for the 
Anny by the Navy WaJ relatively unal! whrn niiupatrnl ■<> that i>F 
the Air Fmrc anil (lip Nfaritlf Corps. The nuat sirnk;-L(r nbier 
rive was slightly lijkIh-t ?n,non mns With ibr rndrplovmettt of ibe 
Ird Marine nivisimi in lair 1969 (he situation rhanged 10 the 
extent that the Army became (he largesi user and the siockage 
objective inereaied in approximately 45.000 ihort ton*. The am. 
munition was largely distributed among 7 Ammunition Supply 
Point*. Initially all mips were offloaded in the outer harbor, 
.iltlmugh an isolated liiT ramp waj constructed and used (or 
Trdmrihwinn np and down thr ( >vim. 

At Qui Nhnn .ill ammunition ship* weie offloaded off shore 
at und ban. at the river mnuih precluded bringing oceangoing 
ship* even inr« ■ Pir inner harbor until 1967. In advene weather 
with high mi running ammunition ships rould not discharge and 
had to put n> sr-a for safrtv. :This unie condition existed in Da 
Nang until a breakwater wan ronnructpd in 30fi3.'i An I.ST ramp 
was also availahle inside the harhor for coastal movement. 

At Cam Hanh Bay, a naiural harbor, ammuniiion ships were 
nfflnaded in the outer reaches of ihe harbor, and the ammunition 
was barged or lightered ashore just as at Da Nang and Qui Nhon 
A Deljmg pier was implaced specifically for ammunition in late 
|%fi Here loo 1ST ramps were available for coastal movements 
nf nmmunition. Only at Cam Rnnh Bay was an optimum opera- 
tional arrangement established. However, the logistical remoteness 
of thii location to the supported units and the need for transhipment 
nf ammunition to more active ammunition drpou precluded more 
effective utilization. 

At Vung Tan, ammunition U*r the Delta region wa* offloaded 
A pier wai available, however the depth of the water precluded 
fully loaded vessel* from offloading ammunition and the facility 
SaW tittle use. Ammunition wm largely discharged into barges for 
direct movement to the delta while the overflow io those needs was 
stored in a large Ammunition .Supply Point at Vung Tau. 

Saigrm was the mnai active of all the ammunition pntt*. This 
is attributed in the itockage objective at Saigon Suppoii Cm 
mand lieing almost double that nf any rnhn luppori enmmand, all 
South Vietnamese Army ammunition initially being offloaded there, 
and the Air Force requirement there exceeding that of all olhrr 
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locaitons. Ammunition was discharged in mid 51 ream at Cat Lai, 
barged to a. river port at Cogido. and then trucked to the depot. 

All of the major and most of the minor ports were operated 
by mixed military and civilian contractor contingents. In some 
instances the contractor discharged the ship, barged! the ammunition 
;nlmn\ mined the ammunition over-land, and even offloaded it in 
ihe depots, Ac Sai^mi ihe contractor was. restricted to discharging 
.11 n I 1 km xing 10 shore. Fiona the short the ammunition was trans- 
ported overland hy Army Transportation Units and offloaded by 
depot personnel 

Until mid l"> ; fi, thr ■ li.it K irL K of ammunition ships was con 
iiTained by the lari thai ammunition wtt removed from pallets 
«t Continental U-S. out loading pot is and loaded aboard ship by 
individual boxes and projectiles. While this miixijnirnl thr mr •■ if 
ship bottoms, it created difficulties in Vietnam, because offloading 
by cargo nets and hooks, was required and ammunition lot integrity 
had to be re-established within I he depots. (Management of am- 
munition dictates thai ammunition be stored and accounted for 
by lot rmmln*r'i 

At the request of ihe Commanding General 1st Logistical Com- 
mon ct this practice was baited and all ammunition shipped to 
Vietnam was palletized. Lot integrity was maintained by ships" 
hr»ldi to the maximum extern practicable. This decision improved 
(he discharge rate of ammunition ships almost 100 percent, al- 
lowing discharge offloading time to be decreased from seven days 
to four clays. 

Prior to this improvement in December t965 52 ammunition 
ships with an estimated 165,000 short ions aboard were awaiting 
discharge. This predicament was an outgrowth of the effort to 
build up lo the stockage objective while n incur rem ly suppnTiiiiR 
the demands of combat units. A further factor was the necessity 
for selective discharge of certain ammunition items ihat were in a 
llltaft supply status in the depots. This situation required manifests 
and stowage plans to be reviewed so that certain shir* mulct 
be moved on berth for partial discharge. The- shi|r, would rhen 
lie relumed to a holding area while other ships were called in fn 
selective discharge, Steps were taken to relieve the backlog in 
December 1965 by redistributing ihe ships in Da Nang, Qui Nhrm. 
and Cam Kanh Ray. 

This situation added impetus for the installation or the D*. 
Long Pier at Cam Ranh Bay and general improvement! Id oier-the 
shore offloading at other porta. However, ammunition ships con- 
linued to have to await discharge and the number of days spent 
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wilting For an nupiv fK-rth remained serious unii] a (general down- 
ward trend began in |;inu„nv l%K Fur example, 12 ammunition 
iliipt wctc offloaded in December 1967, hut eleven of th«n had 
*pent wmr time in a hold category. The total number of day* Fur 
all eleven ships totaled 71. January 1968 was the turning point 
and improvement continued thereafter. 

During ihe period Oclober-December 1968,. management lech' 
niques were applied in ammunition movement* which made 
possible the reduftion nF ammunition stockage on-the-ground in 
SrtLithea.u A*U. Thii new management technique identified as 
Inventory in Motion made possible a significant reduction from 
approximately 2H5.0QO S.'ton* of ammunition to approximately 
one-half that amount, Thit wu achieved without reduetion in unit 
readine&s by providing the theater with total visibility of amniuni. 
tion on-the-ground, ammunition in iTamit-to-lhealeT, and in-iramii- 
iii-theater, that is, a transparent pipeline Wilb this visibility, the 
stockage objectives were red u red from 1(3 percent in October 
IMS to only 61 percent of the total United Slate* Army Vietnam 
and the South Vietnamese Army objective being on the ground in 
Southeast Asia in February 1971. 

In order to establish ihe Inventory in Motion concept it was 
necessary to study order and ship time and regulate issuance of 
requisitions to ensure prompt shipment of the needed Mrim 
Unnecessary delays had to be precluded at all point* in the Iflip 
merit. Management controls involved a teletype forecast of heavy 

tonnage items being received in Vietnam on the first of earfs ni h 

so that scheduling could be accomplished. This was followed by a 
1 1 iiMiiittal of requisitions for the balance of ammunilion itemi to 
arrive at Jolict, Illinois on the ICfch of each month, These actions 
permitted planning for ships to be placed on berth over an entire 
30-da.y span. This permitted direct shipments from a place of p-ro 
duel inn to the eventual destinations within a Wdav period and 
provided for an even workload at the discharge point. 

Inventory in Motion was originally applied to U.S. Army Viet- 
nam forces and was broadened to include South Vietnamese Army 
ammunition as well . 

Storage and Handling of Ammunition 

The criteria for selection of an ammunition storage site are 
subordinated lo the overriding factor of ensuring that surrounding 
facilities are a safe distance from the storage siic ] lie determina- 
tion of this safe distance is a general function nf the quantity of 
net explosive weight and the allowable "fe disuiKc in adjacent 
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facilities. AncMher constraint is that of hazard c1*ss which deter- 
mine-, -aIi.h am nil nn •■ ..it; br «otc<1 tu-ci^ri i i adi.v eric 

10 each other. Any deviation from these criteria require* a waiver 
of safety requirement!. Oner the stovfcage objective for each line 
item has been determined, iu hazard class established, and net 
explosive weight computed then the unwaivered size of ihe storage 
site ran be determined. If ammunition is stored strictly in accord- 
ance with thu criteria, the probability of an explosion on a single 
storage pad causing explosions on other storage pads is remote. 

Even though available expertise and limr would have permitted 
calculating storage area sizes, the rruilt% would have been negated 
as the lire nf the buildup and the magnitude of [he stockage ob- 
jectives were not musnmed at the lime real rM.iic \mi acquired. 
Gross estimating technique*, were utilized ;tnd. b,ned on thr 
envisioned deployment strength in 1965. real estate wa* arquifed 
to provide unwaivered storage capacity Jot ,ippn:.\im.itrk A'l.non 
short torn of ammunition. I lowever by the end of 1966. the stortage 
objective had climbed to 251,000 short tons and by the end of 
1967 had reached a peak of (ho T i torn 

The expansion of ammunition depots stabilised in about mid. 
196ft with a capacity of approximately 258,000 ibort ton* Thr 
capacity above this figure was vested in Ammunition Supply Points. 
The number of Ammunition Supply Points fluctuated wiili ihr 
tactical situation; in mtd-1%8, there were cighl Ammunition Supply 
Points with a capacity in excess of 50,000 short ions. 

At Da Nans;, there was no ma for Army Ammunition Supply 
Depot. Army stocks were essenl tally maintained in three Am- 
munition Supply Points at Da Nang, Dons; Ha, and Chu Lai. and 
co-located with U.S, Marine Corps storage in Da Nang. The numher 
of Ammunition Supply Points increased with the rcdrplovmraii 
of the Sd Marine Division in late 1969. The^r Ammunition Su|* 
ply Points were under adverse waivers as they were, for tecurtly 
reasons, inside secure cantonment area*. They, lit*' incnt cif the 
Ammunition Supply Points, literally developed in iheit turatiunt 
because that was where the ammunition wai offloaded hy units on 
hand. While the risk associated with ihese heavily waivnrd Am 
munition Supply Points was known and accepted, thr trade off 
for security of the Ammunition Supply Point jg.iimi rnrtm 
infiltration was necessary, 

At Qui Nhon, the Ammunition Supply Depot inici.illv 
co-locaied with a South Vietnamese Army Ammunition Supply 
Point. However, ihr ilnn.md fot additional capacity dictated the 
development of a new Ti.S. Army Ammunition Supply Depot which 
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\v.ih <*MhEished at Phu Tai in early Iftfifi ami us* operated by the 
184th. Ordnance Battalion. From the -Handprint of safety, the tite 
and i he laynm of ihe depm were excellent, Ic wat located in a 
howlshaped valley surrounded on rliree side* hy high ridge*. The 
open side provided entrance to the main highway between Qui 
Mkcjn and Pteikn. Ii had minimum waivers^ but had two serious 
drawbacks: Ammunition offloaded from ships had to be trucked 
through (he cky. and (he security of the depot was not good. Enemy 
aurirk* i n i ihv dejKJt < mdd Iwr easily mounted by merely directing 
recoilless rifle, rocket, and monar fire from the surrounding high 
ridges. The terrain lent itself to an easy approach for enemy 
sapper teams. As a result of this Phu Tai suffered more enemy 
attacks than any other depot. The two Ammunition Supply Points 
at Pleiku and An Khe supported by thi* depot were relatively Rood 
and reasonably secure. However, they were subject to the same 
waivers as those in the Da Nang Support Command because of 
their being within heavily populated cantonment areas. 

The Ammunition Supply Depot established at Cam Ranh 
Bay in early infi.l, uprrairrl In, the Wist Ordnance Battalion, was 
initially well located and rrouirrd limitrd waives fm in Inc-.nion, 
However, subsequent Location of peiiolrum storagr far ilitie* Oft the 
hifr;h ground behind the Ammunition Supply Depot and the ad- 
jacent Lrx;i.iir>n of the Air Force ammunition storage site even 
tuath resulted in having to obtain waivers for its operation, The 
most advene aspect of this depot was posed by the sandy terrain. 
It was not uncommon for a storage pad to be inundated overnight 
by constantly shifting dune* Aim. the snfi <.nnd all hut prohibited 
the orderly movement of vehicle traffic. Ultimately, approximately 
two-thirds of th<« depot underwent a major upgrading consisting 
of concrete storage pads with herm* stabilised by the applica- 
tion of prni-prime. a petroleum th**ed product that formed a 
hardened crust over the sand to preclude its movement by wind 
action. Road networks were also stabilised to a degree by ap- 
plication of latlerite. a clay gravel fomhirution that was locally 
available, The battalion's inherent capability for maintaining 
berms and road new, two bnlldojeTS in each ammunition rrnrupnoy. 
was unequal in the task of properly maintaining this Ammunition 
Supply Depot. 

The largest field Ammunition Supply Depot in Vietnam was 
at Long Binh. White the site was well located at first, it suffered 
the umc cue r,>;i< hment a.i other Ammunition .Supply Depots in 
that ii was ultimately surrounded on three sides by other activities 
and unit* within the Lung Binh c am mi merit area. However, by the 
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Lime (be cth toachment hid subsided, the Ammunition Supply De- 
pots had expanded from an initial rapacity of approximately !i>_nflO 
short Ioti* to 1 (Ml ,000 shnrt mni Ln early 196$. 

Al the peak of combat operations, it was not uncommon for 
receipt* and issue* within a 24-honr period ail an Ammunition 
Supply Depot la exceed 5,000 short torn. The workload associated 
with this effort can be appreciated by the fact that for every ton 
of ammunition received an average of three tons of ammunition 
mutt be re-warehoused— moved from the Tear of the pad to the 
front so that oldest stocks could be Issued first. Further, lot integ- 
rity hid to be maintained 

Steurily of Ammunition Depots 
lit ibe initial months of the IniilO'iip. snuniv of Ammunition 

Supply f>pot* wa* of minor importance in that stock* of am- 
crmniciim were relatively small and were stored in secure areas. 
However, as permanent sites were developed and occupied in lite 
t Wi. \d urity became significant. The first attack on an ammunition 
deptu HKtotrrd ji (|»i Vlitin i \:.mL 1906- This attack established 
the extreme vulnerability itt tbr ammunition ilrpots and over the 
ensuing four. year period tin less than SI i in idmss at Ammunition 
Supply Depots were recorded. 

The greatest danger was the threat posed by enemy sapper 
teams. This threai was ^ ionium one and required aggressive 
defensive measures twenty-four hours a day. The other threat was 
from enemy rocket and mortar attacks with the only defense against 
this being recurring tactical sweep* of the outer perimeters con- 
rlm ted by combat -.n uriiy forces. 

Prior to enemy sapper attacks vegetation had been cleared out 
from the storage sites to a distance of approximately 100 meters, 
a single row of coiled barbed wire installed, and anti-personnel 
mines, in some instances, implanted. <<uard posts were established 
along with roving patrols. The increasing tempo of enemy probing 
actions culminating in three closely spaced attacks against LoMtJ 
Hi r>h in late tOfiO emphasized the necessity for more stringent 
security measures. 

At the Qui Nhon Ammunition Supply Depot, extra land clear- 
ing was initialed, coiled barbed wire interlaced with trip flare* was 
jiniallrd. perimeter lighting and guard tuweis wctc constructed, 
ami iln- number iff gii-mlt was increased, fsnwevrt. due in thr 

terrain surrounding the Qui Nhon Am niiirm Supply Depot. 

it Mill remained a vulnerable target fnr enemy a ti .si ks. 

At Cam Ranh Bay. the Ammunition Supply Deptu was afforded 
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much security by iu location on the pentnsulaT arm of land endr 
cling i hp hay and its security was Further assured by land clearing 
and minimal fencing. 

Biuh Artmuiniiinii .SlljjjjI y Depot, hy far the largest storage 
depot, was probably the most lucrative target. During the period 
IJHjtj tliTtnijfh 1971, Ijmft FS i 1 1 hi Ammunuiuti .Supply Depot suffered 
seven successful enemy attack*; three in l%(>, one in I96? r two in 
IJM5S, ami 1 he last one in 1969- After the initial attacks, il was 
evident that the single row of coiled barbed wire backed up by 
ami-personnel mines was inadequate. A crash, program was under- 
taken loclcaT the jungle vegetation meters out from the perim- 
eter atld the perimeter fencing was increased from a single row 
of milrd barbed wire to three rows triple tracked- All three row s 
were interlaced at IQ meter interval? with trip (lares. The neces- 
sity for keeping the vegegation c-leaied out of, as well as between 
the row* of wire required the removal of the mines. Observation 
lowers. 44 in all, were built, with fighting hunkers at their bases, 
and perimeter lighting installed. Rv IPoR the increase in sapper 
attacks against all Ammunition Supply Depots resulted in a plan 
for installing sensing system*. However, this was delayed until 
1963. The only available sensing devices were pressure sensitive 
and «hcy were largely ineffective During (he 1968 time frame, 
the Long Binh Post pcriuK-ti-r wav c-^iantled to the extent that 
the eastern border of the Arnnumiiii.n SupjpLv Depot was no hmger 
the post perimeter hue was now approximately two miles inside 
the overall perimeter. Ninnnwhil attacks were carried out against 
the Long Birth Ammunition Supply Depot subsequent to March 
Ifififj. Th* use "f ammunition personnel as security guards for 
Ammunition .Supply Depots proved IO b* ineffective h>r two re.v 
sons: (1) it detracted from their efficiency in ammunition opera 
dons and (?) the security of fitch critical installations required a 
professionally (rained and operated security force (o include sentry 
dogi and the fiest available electronic sensing equipment. 

Maintenance end Dispatal 

Maintenance of ammunition in a combat »one it normally a 
routine function- In past conflicts, trained military renovation 
personnel were available (o perform this function, However in the 
Vietnam cnhflii 1. the largely civilianized operation of ammunition 
facilities had precluded the availability of adequately trained 
military personnel or units skilled in maintenance at ammunition. 
The degradation of ammunition stocks due to the environmental 
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conditions in Vietnam esiablidird the maintenance problem as 
one requiring more than a routine eSau. 

Early in 1060. it became apparent that some maintenance capa- 
bility was required and each ammunition battalion was provided 
with a renovation detachment. However these units, each of ap- 
proximately seventy men, were not provided with the necessary 
Ammunition Peculiar Equipment to perform renovation, but they 
did have sufficient tooli to perform preservation and packaging- 
Munitions packaging deficiencies were the first major problem a* 
wooden boxes, pallets, and containers deteriorated rapidly in ihr 
South Vietnam climate. Each Ammunition Supply Depot established 
a local "Sox shop," augmented with local lal*ir, to produce ihrsc 
items, liy early 1967, each battalion had an improvised renovation 
line where repackaging and some very limited renos^iion 
performed. 

Unit returns mid long term blockage item* kept all detach- 
ments busy impeding, repainting, and remarking where possible. 
:i n rl > inirlrmning where required. Typical missions assigned these 
detachments were; inspecting all A0-mm (duster) munitions for 
fuie tightness; insjin ting the SI mm High Explosive plastic con- 
tainer* for moisture damage to the rounds, derating projectiles, 
mines, and rockets; repainting and reuenciling as required; and 
continual repackaging. Some morlar fuze and ignition cartridge 
replacements were also performed. However, lack nf components 
•i -iinir-ii any large scale renovation by U.S. depots in South 
Vietnam, 

The disposal of condemned ammunition hai been a special 
problem in every con flirt. For rhi treason, highly skilled, 1 borough] v 
(rained Explosive Ordnance Disposal teams were available from a 
well organized peacetime training base. These teams in Vietnam 

worked under the command mud control of a c3r-s.ii I •■ . m- i 

tn the Director (if ArwimuitinO at 3*1 l.itjtiui<a] Command and 
subsequently to Headquarters. U.S. Army Vietnam. They were 
equipped, in tcspond almost immediately to any situation and 
provided Mf|i]*:iri in thr hi I Lowing ale.is 

1, Destroying deteriorated ammunition. 

2. Destroying enemy d.im.ijrcil ionnnmiiion in storage. Explo- 
sive Ordnance Disposal personnel were also responsible for return 
of storage Lr«" aiiotis in operational use as soon as possible. 

& Assisting in the recovery of downed gunships and other air- 
craft, clearing booby-traps, and rendering safe the ordnance 
aboard these aircraft. 

4. Clearing of heavily booby-trapped and mined facilities and 
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areas, diirxmnj; of discovered Caches, and rendering sites un- 
usable prior to abandonment 

5. Clearing of dud munitions and time delay munitions in 
operational and support areas. 

6. Training combat troops on the enemy booby-traps and mines 

All depnts and forward support nrrivities had personnel assigned 
or attached to deslrny ammunition Normally disposal was bv 
detonation or burning at an approved disposal site. Care had to be 
taken in disposal shot site selection to prevent damage (<> nearby 
friendly real estate. Disposal shot siie was determined hv real 
estate and surroundings, but calculations were not always perfect; 
tor example, one shot at Long Binh, <1 1 1 r i a low rlond ceiling, 
jarred buildings severely and broke several windows. Prior to anv 
in-cminirv disposal anions, eiTons were martr in return the muni 

tions to Okinawa or Continental li.S. fut r rrn -.s-n t i ■ ■ cli-mtlitama 

lion. At th<* Ammunition Sunolv rtqvits, crmdemned muniiions 
were disposed of by the han.iliim Explosive Ordnance Dispmal 
sections. In the Forward areas. FxjVhrtive Ordnance Disposal perttm 
nel from area assigned Fvplmivc Onhiatice Disposal detachments 
disposed of hazardous munitions .hi .nn ,n TiM|iiirro h.nsis 

fn an effort to assure Class V suppon in the combat arms 
earn Ordnance ammunition banal inn provided T>ffmi<:d W;- 
tnni r Cnni.it t Teams to advisr and assise on maintenance, storage, 
and safetv in the Forward Support Areas and Fire Rase areas. Thr 
tMth Dtdnftriie Battalion fAmmo^ at Qui N'hon was a leader in 
thjt effort and its assistance program was copied hv the other 
unit* of the lit I jriftisi Seal Command. This technical assistance 
program was extended in mid. IEH59 to the South Vietnamese Army 
And to Republic of Korea Force! Vietnam through the 1« 1-ogiMieal 
Command'! Project BUOOY. Vajor assistance was given South 
Vietnamese Army unils in and around Nha Trang by the 19lil 
Ordnance Battalion (Ammo) . 
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Aviation Logistics 

Since lD(i!>, the Army Aviation Program has experienced an 
unprecedented and unprogrammed acceleration of aircraft pro- 
dim ion. deployment*, and utilization. During this time, it wm 
frequently necessary [ H i -.ufi.fxirc the program with inventories of 
repair parts, components, and engines thai in preA'irtimcu w*t 
years would have been thought completely inadequate. At (he uinr 
lime aviation operating and support utlils in the Held reached and 
maintained levels of operational readiness and flying hour Tain that 
many believed were beyond reach with the "state-of-the-art" heli- 
loptcn deployed to .Southeast Asia. In order to meet operating 
requirement*, it was necessary to improvise, innovate and in some 
u\c\ revolutionize logistic support systems. As so often happens 
Kith emergency improvisations, when they work they become part 
of ihr system and yesterday's emergency often become? tomorrow's 
norm. 

From * relatively evenly balanced inventory of fined wm^ and 
rotary wing aircraft in fiscal year l%0 (totaling some 5.528 air- 
craft) the Army has progressed to over 12,000 aircraft in 1970, 
most being rotary wing. The acquisition value ol the inventory, 
svJmli in fiscal year 1464 totaled $600 million, increased five times 
during this period. (Chart 4) The dollar value of secondary items 
required to support the aircraft Meet increased from $251.4 million 
to $2,2 billion, ot eight times, as compared to the fivefold increase 
for the end item inventor}'. (Chen J) 

Chan G outline! fistal year 1961-1970 Army aviation funded 
programs. The Prwuremeut of Equipment and Missile* progres- 
sion was significant during the 1966-1968 time frame. During this 
period tin- Army was procuring and deploying large numbers of 
aircraft nttd Procurement of Equipment and Missiles secondary 
items for support of increased inventories and flying hours. The 
latter were essentially "'Life of Type Subsystems." After the initial 
per* mccnent, requirements were met from overhaul programs. 

Repair parts for Army aviation have been provided for in the 
Ainiv Stork fund sittre IPOS. However, prior to that time air- 
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craft repair p*m w«e purchased mih Operation Maintenance 
Aim) funds. Sim? it»c inclusion of aircraft repair parts in ihc 
Army Stock Fund, ihe Operation Maintenance Army accuunt has 
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Chart 5 — Aviation Funding Programs 
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provided onb iIi"m- i!i>II.it* rrcjmn-cl [hi uvrrkaLtl airctafL engines, 
components, and associated equipment (avionics* armament sy*- 
I cms, and so forth) al depot level. The nmrnint funded fmr 
Research, Development, Test, and Evaluation remained rdalivtly 
stable. I he total funding program for Army aviation reached a 
high of $1.8 billion in fiscal year 1966. 

Chart 7 shows the percent of total Army funds spent on air- 
craft during the period I iMSE*- 1 1>7 1 . A major problem was caused 
by rapidly changing requirements for particular aircraft, both in 
creases and decreases, Table 7 shows the monthly UH- 1 production 
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m hrtlule $jncc which in illustrative of the general turbulence 

that w« experienced. 

Airframes have 1 a relatively easily identifiable basis, of issue, and 
requirement* and assets can readily be computed. A major dif- 
ficulty, and one which resulted in problems and shortages through- 
out tht* periixl was the determination of requirements for ancillary 
equipment Mich as avionics, armament and ammunition, tools, and 
test equipment. 

Growth of Aviation Logiitit Support in South Vietnam 

From an austere besrjniunjr when two helicopter companies: 
arrived in Vietnam on I I December 1961, the total number of 
U.S. Army aircraft increased to 510 by 1 January l%5 and then 
further increased to a peak of 4,228 by September 1969. When the 
buildup commenced in 1965, the U.S. Army Support Command 
Vietnam hni nine aircraft maintenance and supply battalion (765th 
Transportation Battalion) to provide backup direct and Rcner.il 
support Inv all Army aircraft in-country. This battalion was located 
at Vung Tau and niihisi. il ul ■ I ■ t <■■ t support companies and one 
general support ri»nipnny. I he ilnce direct support companies were 
located at Vung "T au. SaLfitm. and Nlsa Tranfc. They provided back- 
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up suppmt for separate aviation companies having; their own 
organic or attached direct support and ihc pro\ittn1 direct sup- 
port For small aviatinii <ln,n hments that lacked this capability. 

The one general support company was Lucatet^ with the bat- 
tali mi headquarters ai Vnng Tan. An aviation supply point in 
Saigon, operated by the aviation detachment of U.S. Army Support 
Command Vietnam, provided aviation-peculiar supplier for all 
Army aircraft in Vietnam. 

In lUfiJV the Commanding General, U.S. Army Support Com- 
mand Vietnam established a committee- to devise a plan to support 
a large influx of Army aircraft. Basic criteria for the plan were 
that it should provide for one-stop supply and maintenance service, 
Mid provide for an expansion of this service commensurate with 
increases in aircraft densities. Consideration of the operational 
structure to be supported led 10 the development of plans for three 
prime Alternative organizations. These were as follows: 

1 , Aircraft supply and maintenance units integrated in an avia- 
tion brigade, which was planned as a control element for all 
non divisional aviation Minima 

4. Aircraft supply and maintenance units integrated in the 1st 
Logistical Command, which bad been recently activated, 

3. A stpara.tr headquarter* nrnimandiiig all n< .inliviiinnal jir 
craft supply ami maintenance units, assigned to the Aviation 
Brigade, assigned to the lit Ixgiuical Command, or a separate com- 
mand under U.S. Army Vietnam, 

The decision reached was to establish, a separate headquarters 
undeT the direct command nF U.S. Army Vietnam. This basic 
"rgantzational structure has operated throughout the Vietnam Era 
with only one minor variation. Originally, the command was under 
ihr staff supervision ■ i-T tlir I' S Army Vietnam Cr-A. In October 
1967. staff supervision was clianged to the C.S. Army Vietnam 
Aviation Officer. 

Following the September 1965 decision to establish a separate 
command, the next two months were spent in developing an or- 
ganizational structure and preparing the necessary author! rat inn 
document*. In November 10f>!». a Rjoup headquarters was rush 
liihcd on a provisional basis and finally, on IT January 1966, a U-5. 
Army Pacific General Order was published activating the Mlh 
General Suppml t'.Tfmp. 

As previously stated, the total Army aircraft density increased CO 
a high of 4,Z?fl in September 1969. The deployed airrrafi were 
assigned lo a total of M? * ompaiiv sifed uniu plus a number of 
miscellaneous smaller detachments OF ihr 1 12 i nuipanies. 65 were 
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organic to division, brigades, or squadrons and had their own 
organic direct support supply and maintenance capability, The 
remaining company si led units were supported by cellular direct 
MippoM detachments, The 34th General Support Croup provided 
backup support t» these company sized unit* as well as direct support 
and general support fur all aviation activities in U.S. Army Viet- 
nam. 

The 34(h General Support Group as displayed in Map S, 
ultimately had 2 depot companies, S general support companies, 
1 1 direct support companies. A aviation electronics companies, and 
the Aviation Materiel Management Center with which to accom- 
plish its mission. 

Aircraft Maintenance Personnel 

Qualitative personnel problems in supply and maintenance were 
particularly critical for aircraft because of the nature of the 
materiel maintained. Civilian contractors were used to augment 
the military capability in critical skill areas, particularly in the 
areas of sheet metal and structural repairs. Table 8 shows strength 
.iiiclniTi/.iiirnn by fiscal year for contractor personnel, 



Table S-CoNHAcr Maintenance Masking Level 
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The Aviation Systems Command provided either r)ep;tnmeni «f 
the Army civilian?, ni m;niiif.ii tnn-r'i field servic e leprneni.nives 
to advise and assist in problem atr;i% .-i rising fnun ihr uprraiitm "f 
complex and sophisiiciird cijuipmriii in ihr field In iln- Mimmrt 
of lE*f>9, t&l field service representative* were authorized. These 
field service representatives were in addition to the new equip- 
ment training learn* lent into Vimum upxm introduction of a new 
equipment item. Projeti Cqun'ttr team, discussed In another 
section, were also provided to ihe Mth General Support Group, 

This augmentation with contract labor and the employment of 
field service representatives and other team* to provide insi ruc- 
tion was necessitated, to a large degree* by I be fact that I here was 
not an adequate military rotaiinnal base in Continental 1X5. fmm 
which to draw upcin for such critical skills as sheet metal and 
structural repair worker*, Because of Vietnam priorities, nearly 
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all tint line Army aircraft were located in Vietnam, Thi» further 
reduced the military experience base. Mto, as in the electronic* 
area, trained aircraft maintenance personnel were highly suscep- 
tibly i ft incursions from industry, making retention in the Service 
difficult. 

Facilities 

Facilities pmblrrrn asMKialnl with llir utppori hiF Army ale 

craft were largely related to the development of mirage and 

ni.iinlrri.mi r faciltUrv Oinall . 1 1 m- i ■ t ■ if lhr wjs mil 

significantly affected by port and Line of Communication* limit* 

Lmm. 

Some deterioration of packaging ami damage I" *Mf>f»lie% m 
curred a* a remit of delay* in expanding storage buititie* at 
Saigon, hut the impact *ji not comparable to that in the general 
Mippty depots 

Construction of aircraft maintenance Facilities presented more 
Krfexn probtcmi because of the seraitivity of aircraEt component* 
to the element*. Maintenance tents provided a* organiiational 
HgufpnkBll were not only shortlived in the tropical climate :ind 
expensive to replace, hut generally were too small for live volume 
of work, resulting in a significant Ion of valuable man-hours. 
These man-hours were consumed in moving aircraft in and out. 
In addition, shop vans proved too small to handle sheet metal 
work, on hulky cowling and also For balancing blade*. Construction 
of permanent facilities to olTsei these problems proved time con- 
suming. For example, the liflltli Direct Support Company moved 
into Pleiku in March 196fi. and an adequate hangai facility For 
(hem was not comptrinl uniil the summer of Although 
available statistics arc inadequate to allow precise measurement, 
the weight of evidence indicated that a lark of adequate main- 
tenance Facilities appreciably degraded the efficiency of mainte- 
nance operation*. 

Wcapttm .Sy.iffrrts Rfqttiiitiam Ttih niq w> 

During IJHiS, aircraft repair parts Here provided by the air- 
craft supply point at Tan Son Nhut, Tliiv supply point was operated 
by personnel of the VS. Army Support Command, Vietnam Avia 
tion Detachment and augmented by Mir supply platoon of the 
!t50th General Support Company and about 70 local national env 
ployees. All requisitions Frnm operating units, general and rhreti 
support companies, other Service*, and free world force* were 
submitted directly to the supply point which provided a retail 
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icrvkc. Iirmii ni>i available nithin :ln >.'l<Hl item AuthoTtied 
Sinckage List were requisitioned from Okinawa. At Okinawa the 
requisitions were filled if [he items were available, Howcvct, if 
they wer* not available the requisitions were passed through 
U,S, Army Pacific to the appropriate Continental L'.S. National 
liivciit<in C>mir<i! INiinc. Clinic shows this requisition and 
supply How, 

Cn*xr 8 — Requisition and St'hhLV Flow, l%L 
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Following aicii^aiiciEi of thr 34th Central SLipporl Croup, stv- 
fu| dialers wric iiutlr in ihr Ijjul supply system. Chart 9 ihowi 
ihc it'tjuULtiori :i"<3 sup|.)l\ Hi •%% he-ginning in April 1966. Major 
dungn include ihe following: 

Ciiaht $ RtQL'iarnoN and Supply Flow, Atiul J 966 to A pun IWfl 
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Establishment of the Aviation Materiel Management Center 
using resources of the 59th Transportation Battalion. Resources 
of this battalion continued to be used lor this purpose until 
February 1064 when an Aviation Materiel Management Center 
Table of Distribution was approved and. the 58th. was assigned to 
[ Corps The Aviation Materiel Management Center served as 
an inventor}' control center for all aviation materiel and provided 
centralized accountability for all depot stocks. Inventory control 
was converted from a manual operation to the use of an IBM 407 
Electronic Accounting Machine in early 1966, to a. UN I VAC 1005 
at the end of 1966, to an IBM 1460 in March 1966. and to an 
IBM J60/50 in mid 1969. 

In April 1966. the Saigon Aviation Depot was. removed from 
retail operations. After this, jII requisition-* pawed through direr! 
support companies except those for ihr U. S. Air Forc e and Air 
Vietnam. Beginning in late 1966 direct support com pa nun ut-ir 
equipped with NCR 500 equipment to enable them to furnish 
data and interface with Aviation Materiel Management Center, 

An increased density of aircraft supported, together with in- 
creasing delays in obtaining supplies through the Okinawa U-5- 
Army Pacific route, resulted in the third major change in the 
supply system [Chart W) Beginning in July 1966, Okinawa and 
Hawaii were bypassed for all aircraft parts. This introduced the 
stovepipe system whereby Aviation Materiel Management Center 
passed all requi'iitiiim directly to the Aviation Systems Command 
in St. Louis, with only an information copy to U.S. Army Pacific 
for billing purposes. In addition to a reduction in a high-dollar 
pipeline, this stovepipe system {Weapons System Requisitioning) 
greatly improved communications between the consumer in Viet' 
nam and the National Inventory Control Point in the Continental 
U.S. 

In September 1969, weapons systems requisitioning procedures 
were further modified. Techniques weir introduced to permit 
Aviation Materiel Management Onier requisitions for aviation 
item* to be routed through the Defense Automatic Addressing 
System with an image copy of all transactions being pasu-d to 
the Aviation Systems Command. A weapons system project code and 
the A\i.iiir>n Systems Command distribution code su-ie used to 
identify aviation item traffic. With minor variation, this procedure 
i% I it- 1 1 1 l; sMmUrdized for use by all Army weaponi systems world- 
wide. 

Overall, the aviation repair parts system has been effective and 
responsive as was indicated by the low percentage of aircraft in the 
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not operationally ready supply category (a 5.? percent rate ai of 
31 December 1970 compared with a standard of 7 percent) and 1 
demand satisfaction rate consistently around (if* percent. From an 
amtboriud itockige list of 9,W)D lines in 1965, stockage increased 
to a high of 46,000 lines late in I MB. 



Chart 10— Requisition and Sufh.v Flow, A run, 1968 to Snrnmn. 
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[n litir wicli rlie objectives of the Logistics Offensive, they 
were subsequently reduced to $5,495 tines by December 1970 with- 
out advene effect en supply effectiveness. 

There was some item duplication in stockade tilts of the 
Aviation Materiel Management Center and the 1st Logistic j1 Com- 
mand. The items were primarily industrial bulk materiel items 
used in repair operations and certain items of common hardware. 
The value of providing aviation units with a single point for obta irk- 
ing aircraft repair parts out weighed the cost of multiple slockage. 

Floating Aircraft Maintenance Facility 

In April IPfrG, the Army deployed a Floating Aircraft Main- 
tenance Facility to Vietnam. This was the UJ5NS Corpus Christi 
Bay. This ship had hccia con verted from a seaplane tender at the 
Navy yard En Charleston. S.C, in 1965- The Floating Aircraft 
Maintenance Facility w designed for ute in contingency opera- 
tions, iniiially frrt hiirkup rtirrc! support and gcncT.il support and 
provided a limited depot capability for Che Tepair of aircraft conv 
ponentv It was equipped lo manufacture small machine pans and 
also tu repair items requiring extensive test equipment operating 
in a sterile environment such as avionics, instruments, carburatorv 
fuel controls, and hydraulic pumps. The mobility offr-rcd by the 
ship also contributed to the cUex-iivcnm of airtnifi uippori sime 
it could move from one deep water port to another as the density of 
aircraft units shifted with changing tactical *LluaJicmi, 

Through the return of components to a serviceable condition, 
the issuance of part! front its shop stock in direct response to 
user requests, and the fabriencirm oF hard-to-gct repair parts, the 
Floating Aircraft Mai n tcnance Facility was responsible for re- 
moving a substantial number of aircraft from a not operationally 
ready supply condition. 

Intensive Management of Critical Autts 

PrioT to Vietnam, it was believed that *n ovrivas piprlirir iA 
13 month! would be required For aircraft engine* (8 i mm tin Un 
engines at wholesale level in Continental U.S. depot stork* and 
overhaul facilities plus 5 months in transit and in stock overseas) . 
One month of pipeline is the equivalent of the number of unserv- 
iceable engines generated in SO days. At the peak of operations, 
each day of pipeline was worth $1.16 mill Eon. while 13 months 
would require spare engines in the value of 5452-4 million- 
Through intensive management and the use of air transports!. 
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tirm, artirms were taken to reduce the pipeline Lime first to 
monihl, then 8 months, 7 months, and by December 1970 to 6^ 
months. Some of the methods and techniques used to keep the avia- 
tion inventory in motion included better asset visibility and control, 
weapons system management, closed loop/direct exchange, and 
retrograde control. 

Early in I9fp7, a reporting system w.is established to account 
For worldwide assets of the T.M and T55 gat turbine ■* fl*r¥"- 
This system, known as the Aircraft Cntmponrrit fniemivr \fjn.-ij;r' 
ment System, provided a postcard report to the Aviation Systems 
Command for each engine by serial number and give every 
change in condition, location, or stains, whether the mpm- 
installed or was a spare, The reporting system later was hrnadnircl 
to cover 45 Aviation items tnrEuriing botb engines ami c rnufHinrnt-. 
representing a value of Jl.S billion. 

For critical and high-value items required for Vietnam. Avia- 
tion Systems Command established a system known as Atrrraft 
Intensively Managed Items This <v-uem, ivhirh in MutcIi l fl 7l 
included £27 items and extended worldwide, required thm a Fcire< 
rase of monthly requirements frr submitted m Atiatiein Systems, 
Command each quarter. The customers and Avfaiuni Systntit 
Cmnmaiid met and "negotiated" monthly levels. Levels wr-rr lused 

'i|H.|i fi.rci ist, ..r Mjiiipii,in (replacement} with minimal safety 

levels to prrckide running out «if stork. Tin , minuter requisitioned 
nnce a month, and Aviatuw Systems Command shipped the items 
by air to arrive in-country 15 day* in advance of (he month in 
which required. 

By May 196B partly at a result of the Tet Offensive the require- 
ment for TS5 engine* far Tloey and Cobra helicopters and T5P 
engines for the Chinook helicopter (CH-47) increased greatly. 
Since production and overhaul programs were behind schedule, 
a major problem developed. The only way lo meet this problem 
was to reduce the pipeline Further. Elements in the pipeline with 
the potential for providing an early response were the inti.uiM r 
time, and the in-country unserviceable engines. Accordingly, a com 
liitted ground and air t reimportation system was estaHished. All nes.' 
or overhauled T53 and T"? engines were accumulated at the 
Army Aeronautical IVpoi \ I .i i menanre Center. Corpus Christ i. 
Texas, for dimct air shipment lo the Republic of Vietnam three 
tinu's a week b\ special mission aircraft. At the same time, un 
serviceable engines authorized for repair in Vietnam were reduced 
to those that rcntlri be repaired in 15 days; the remaining uraerv- 
tceablr engines were returned for repair to the Continental U.S, 
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hy the special mittion aircraft. This system flushed out large 
quantities of unserviceable engines, reduced trajiisptiriatiou costs, 
and provided a closed loop/direct exchange program with U-& 
Army Vietnam This program was «i effc< live that sine r t-Jih 
June lEHiS there were no not operationally Teady supply problems 
for time engines in spite of the reduced pipeline, 

Closed Loop Support for Aviation 

The Ant Aviation Closed Loop Support Conference was held 
at Headquarters U.S. Army Pacific in March 1067. Through 
1970. nine Aviation Closed Loop Conferences were held. Initially 
Closed Loop Support was limited to U.S. Army Vietnam, hut as 
aircraft became available for other commands the program was 
expanded worldwide, tn addition to providing a means of con- 
trolling the distribution of assets and providing visibility of equip- 
ment returning to Continental U.S. for overhaul, the Closed Loop 
Support program |»n>ttdrd a forum for presenting and resolving 
puiMctii* in jM.b.Min ln^tii* 4i]*rration» worldwide. 

From Seprcmlier 1 *M5** to June 1970. the Army was confronted! 
with a I at Re backlog h if unserviceable firsi tine aircraft consisting 
principally of the IJH I, AH-IG. CH 47 and OH-fi. This situation 
not only denied aire raft to army units in the field,, but also 
placed the Army in the position of needing to buy new altera ft 
while having a backlog of unserviceable aircraft on hand- A 
critical analysis was made of the mandator)' time between over- 
hauls for aircraft: and based on Vietnam experience during the 
previous year (when 8fi percent of all night tine llueys returned 
to Continental Lf.S. averaged ?,140 hours), it was agreed by 
Closed Loop Support conferees that the Huey (UH-I) Time Be- 
tween Overhauls coulcf be increased from 2200 hours to 3-J00 hours. 
Appropriate itu rr.no in Time- Ikincen Overhauls were also made 
fm itthr: aircraft. In this m.miirr. jititafi miliutinn was imreasrd 
In driving H-iurus ihi Cinitiurntjl U.S. fin inrrluul. Trjmj>uM;i. 
lion and depot maintenance irquiu'im'iu* vsrrr idmni, inikr.iv 
irig the numlm <A w\\ i< r.ililr .mti.ifi in (fir inventory ;ii ifir 
least cosi. Thi* lib- rxiciiiHin pid^i-im u.ii fjiefully monitored u» 
( i I u cf r any adverse impact on iafctyof flight or materiel readiness. 

Mm- ■ Ul i i tin vi | .u nil>rr 1909 CI cued Ijki|j Suppitrr Ctitv 
fcrcnic, attendees evaluated the rnf-Liirrrnrtii Un celik! i fy Lny thr 
C"ff-17C heluupietA {ecpiipprtl iviih the T55-1*7C engine) in a 
full "C" con figuration iiitli the -II engine- Thi) requirement 
included 27 separate lliodifu aiiuui and required □p|>n»Siiiii.iitb 
V>00 manhouis m m pli*h. FJuiirig the Clmed Ijkj|i Support 
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i onference, it w»f determined ifut the work m-.ikl he done by Air 
Virtn.irti ai lew COK and in lei* time ihao if ihr helicopters were 
rrtiuiirnl i. , tin- I'.S. En |jnuAry I HTfi, the niodifit aiErm rlfort began 
i q h Air Vietnam performing tin- i\<nk. This pm^im r«n pined 
apprrmimatrlv In. hi \Ois .11 m urtt r*F jiFhhiI J2.l> nullum vrtsos :itl 
estimated S 10 2 miHiHHi, iF tfie nimjFl Find lirrn rrnituril lr> llir 

Continental U.S- Alio (he aircraft were "Hi kAhi for only W 
days rather than the 1M days that wiwtd liav*- ln*m rmpii trcl. iF 
the work h.nl Ih-i-h d"»r in the Continental I'.S. 

Prior tc the March 1970 Closed l.rw>p Support conference, it 
had hem planned lo deploy 21 CH-MBV the minified "Flyinft 
Crane/' to l' S Army Vietnam However, aFler cortiuj|;»iion «ith 
ihr U.S. Arniy Vietnam representative, ami recognizing the po- 
tential phaseout of "Flying Crane*" in the next 18 months, it 
was Agreed thai inch a transfer would he costly anil was lui 
necessary since the CH-54A"i in U_S. Army Vietnam were ac- 
complishing the required mission in a satisi.n lory manner. Ac- 
cordingly, the CH-S4A'* were retained in l T J?. Army Vlmum. 
except for those hightime and crash-damaged aircraft [hai had io 
be returned. The CH-HB'i were assigned ehewhrir in ihr Ainu 
Thi* ptdgrani reduced, both transportation and depot mainte- 
nance overhaul cons thai would have been incurred, if ihe CH- 
INA'S had been returned to the Continental 

For aviation it was found prat titrable and in many cases more 
economical to ship by air nearly al] aircraft support in* hiding iFir 
aircraft as well as iFie supporting repair pant, iiimptmeim utkd 
engines. 

Direft Suppurt Ifm'n finance Concepts 

Thief separate concept* *if direct support jintaft maime 
nance were employed in Vietnam, The infinity division* central- 
tied ■ he aircraft direct support capability in the aircraft mainte- 
nance company of the maintenance battalion: the airmobile 
divisions centralized ihr capability in the transportation aircraft 
maintenance battalion: and the lit Aviation Brigade company- 
ujrd units were authorized an attached direct support aircraft 
tn.iiiJirnauce detachment. 

Thnmjdk the extensive operational experience in Vietnam it 
'■'-.iv rimrtd that conventional organizational maintenance organiza- 
tions supported by centralized direct support units did not pro. 
vide the desired level of availability to meet tactical lecptire- 

lUriils A\ .1 Tcmik (..Hi.iU'. flirdiM.K if IlljillCcll.ltU r -uppUl i-r!c 

1 1 ifil in an attempt to increase readiness. The concept employed by 
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the In Aviation Brigade ^vjis found w provide 10 percent hiRficT 
readiness with I? percent higher utiliwriiHi when torn pared with 
unit* not having a direct support cap-nhilitv- In Frhtuary 1968, as 
* mull of an analysis made by Deputy Chief n-F Staff for I.ogjjiirs 
thr CHirf (if Staff approved the concept of integrating ihe direct 
MjpfMiTi tlrt-ic (minus i tilth ihe aviation companies of the 1st Avialiuu 
Brigade. U.S. Army Vietnam was also requested lo apply the con- 
cept to the infantry artel airmoFtile division. 

Within the 1st Cavalry Division and ihe lOUi Airborne nivi 
mi a rniuUinecl total or nineteen detafhmenu were organized, 
utilizing the resource* of two of the divisions' Four direct snppon 
aircraft maintenance companies. The dctacFtmrnis even- iniiijlty 
attached to the aviation units with -in objective nf integrating ihrm 
at a. later dale if the concept proved to Ftr practic aMc- 

A lest was conducted in ihe 9lh Infantry Envision to determine 
the feasibility of adopting the decentralized direct support" con- 
cept lo all infantry divisions. Although this ivas higldy successful 
in improving aircraft operational Tcadincss rales, agreement rould 
not be reached on additional personnel requirement* for the 
dec en t rali/.ed t irga i i iy.i i i< ms. 

The major aspect of the integrated system was that both 
. .vj.ini/.iii, .n:il .11 id dirpit support iiiaintrii.iiii c liccirnr ihe rr 

iponti Utility nf a single * " amlcr. This rrs|xHisihility permitted 

the commander lo accomplish all fiatlCtJom assoi i;itcd uiih scried- 
uled maintenance to inclintr loniponcnl repine rmmt .iml minor 
battle il;irn;i(*f lcpair 3 Kr- iiu reused organic maiuteu:inc c ctpaliil 
ity for aviation units permitted the unit* to schedule niEtiuicnain r 
according lo their opcratitwiat requirements, without ;tn uuaccepi 
ahle degradation of tactical deployment capahility. B.nltup thecal 
support maintenance unit* were si ill required lit 1 ;»!cp < of 
extensive crash damage repairs: operational readiness Float sup 
port: and rep;i«T p.n Is ^* 1 1 r,ij^e. receipt and issue retjuirctucuis. 

Th* Aircraft flradinrst, VtiHzaiji?n, ami l.oit Repotting Sytlemi 

Th* reporting system and technique? eniptnvru h> 1 1 1 < > r i i i .- . c 
llicnft readiness, utilization, and losses have undergone srvrul 
rcuLjcir revisions since I960. Changes were rrtmte \n improve die 
accuracy, timeliness, and scope of information cullerlcd in oinlrr in 
Itnvc p-eater visibility over aviation in verm tries and in prntmptlv 
highlight logistic support problem-. 

Initially the Army's recHtrtictp synem iinlmlnl rJurr tn.ijor 
categories. These were (I) airnaFl inventory. (2) flying hours, 
and (3) days in commission, ft provided for ihe monthly reporting 
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nl Worldwide army jinraft by *r»i.il niimliri. utiii ;miy,rimrm, 
flying litiLin janmplidicd timing, ihr month, ami the ihfK-t.Lriini.il 
rr.ulilH-%* :.ilr |V, hiili Is in S ariniisly ktlflWH il% a j ft rail ill fnm- 
mksLttti m jitit.tli ,iv.iil.iWri . K.<\i<1itic-vi il.itj were compiled on 
ihr liuit of tin- int.il number of (lays in commission and out of 
commission during llir month lepmtrd and ihr reasons (thai is 
supply, niainte nance-, other) fur bring init of commissi m. I hi- 
number of days in commission fm Emu plus hnurs wu counted as 
being operationally ready fin ihr 24-hnur period. Conversely, air- 
cult out of commission for more ihan four hours were reported as 
being not. operationally ready during the entire day and the 
downtime was charged to vuppEy, maintenance, or oibrr. Report- 
ing criteria allowed a wide range of interpretation and there 
were no aircraft readiness standards showing ihr degree of readi- 
ness to be maintained. 

In IOCS a supply bulletin, "Army Aircraft Maintenance Man- 
hour factors and Availability Norms." was published. It pro- 
vided the factors and formulas needed to compute aircraft main- 
tenance manpower retpiiremetm. It also gave guides to be used 
as a yardstick in measuring aircraft availability rates, This supply 
bulletin was not directive in nature but was widely used as con- 
taining the best data available. KraiLmrss standards planed little 
demand on the commands, pci mining ilimn time* Fur supply in 
excess of ID percent and an average mainirimtnr down time foi 
the fleet as high as 26 pcrcrtu. Because of the low standards, thru,' 
was little trinphrnh in ilie fielil mill ihr lo^niic * v^inn (m improv- 
irifr aircraft readiness. 

In early Department of the Army Project 35, "Availability 
and Downtime Rates for Army Aircraft," was established, Project 
35 had as its objectives to establish and maintain realistic world- 
wide aircraft availability standards; to assure that aircraft readiness 
was c<nupatiMe with mission requirements and priority of assign- 
ment; and to provide to the Department of the Army information 
nn the maximum potential use of its aircraft consistent with 
manning, materiel and money. All major commands and Depart- 
ment of the Army slaFf agencies were represented, Separate stand- 
ards were set for aircraft with significant differences in mission 
requirement* and logistic support capabilities; for example, the 
fH-lA in the training base versus l'H-1 elsewhere. While Project 
5S was getting underway, the OflW nil ihr Secretary of Defense had 
established a working grrmp [n drvrl"p ; , uniform ccpii proem 
readiness reporting iy«em. Thli mulled in Department of De 
fense Instruction 7?00.,\ which became effective in January 1061, 
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Tbi* Iiisimc lion fiii'^ i iljfd >tainLnrd icadmcw clcfiu i t irn i ^ : <i]n-i.i 
lional ready, run operational ready-mppJy, and run opcrarinmai: 

reads II Et v 'I In" teTVice* WW* . H cS U> cMiklilMi Stand 

ards and to report aircraft readiness and down ■ hue io the 
nearest hour in a 24-luiur day. IVpaumem of [he Army Project 35 
was well <m the way n> ;i< 1 4 mi | »l istki i ■ ^ .ill dmc thing*. >nd in 
January I9fi4 a new army regulation (AR 710 12) w:n published 
implciiiciii ■ 1 1 k [In- [lr |>.ii liml iic cjf l>e[<-inc Iimim lion. 

The Army's appl Lea thm h kT ibr OfFlcr of Che Secretary of I)e- 
Irlin- \Wrni 3< !.inir.:l -cji. ming aircraft ulili mi ion i lkif.v h"tili 
Ijicr chuitigrs itctclnt rrpoiiinji, nf the limr iivu tmilatt-d on in- 
stalled gas turbine engines by serial number. This infurmatnui 
h.i*. |>nanl i ^ih iik Iv v.itu.iWc- in him .iniriK 4-iiu,iin- rc-plac errjcN) 
n<|iiin-iiiiiiis. IjQss reportinci is also included in ihe Army's re- 
porting system. 

Chart ]I shows heliropier readiness raies of U.S. Army Viet- 
nam few [he period fiscal year IOCS until ihe 1st half ol Fiscal - 
year 1971- A sharp decline in Fiscal year I9$!t was attributed to 
buildup activities. Inventories uf ht-ltniniers in l\S. Army Viet- 
1 1 1 1 1 1 iiiiu.iMvl .-c 1 hiii u-n tiiiiri during the period and a 
readiness rate in eswess of 70 percent was maintained despite 
the fad that these airrraFt had to Hy in excess of the programmed 
Pkiiit* In May 11 J 7 r V l^llowing a Fr<»i«i Committee review, 
LLS. Army Vietnam standards were adjusted upward because 

Ciiakt 11 — Ofejmitohm. Rr^wNKJs or t'.S. Anstv Vntrrf am Rot-miy 
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experience showed that logistic support operations permitted thr 

.ni.i: mi \ \ higher troaK. 'I he neri ■ -ri I •■ (let rented Ni-i OpOV 

tional Ready— .Supply from 7 percent to 5 percent ami S<>\ Op 
CT1 1 k)4ttl Ready— Maintenance from 2 1 percent to 20 percent, 
Despite the agiog 'he ;1 "d the high utilization rates, these 
new standard* were mct- 

Uie af Helicopters in I.oghtu Support 

Significant to operations in Vietnam was the use of helicopters 
in the login ic support role. Their use freer) the Army from a 
romplete dependence on surface transportation, The helimpfeT 
hecame an indispensible tink in the forward are.i ■■■ i>pn .i t i i -i i 
because of its ability to operate in virtually any weather * uuditiim, 
day or night, with little or no preparation of lanrtiuK sites- 

The majority of the logistic missions were carried out by 
HH-l.C11-47.and CH-54 aircraft. The UH-l i and CFM7i were 
primarily to support the forward areas acid delivnol >m h iIjm-im- 
types i»f laTuii as fun UkA. mcdinal supplies. ,irnrcuiiiiiiini, t uuium 
able supplies, ami repair pari*. 

The HH-I't otjrcitirtl forward to the platoon level, while the 
CH -17"s tT.mspuited hcavict ami un>tr Imlks losiib to kitl.dions 
and companies. The l"H-54 H s were primarily employed to lift 
larger items of equipment to otherwise inaccessible locations and 
for evacuation of heavy lifts from the combat area to the support 
area. Extensive use was made of the external sliu>j I ■ -:n I concept- 
't his. recptired only the time Lo fasten the load to a cargo hook 
suspended beneath the aircraft. By employing the sling load tech- 
nique, it was not uncommon for the CH-47 lo airlift 100 ton 1 of 
supplies a day within a 10 mile radius. The significance r,i the 
helicopter role in eomlut supfxirt it further substantiated by data 
shown in Table 9. 

In addition to the daily tcimhat service support and restipply 
missions, the larger helicopters, the CH-47 and CH-?H. developed 
a major capahility in the reitn/rty uf <nher aircraft, vehicles and 
equipment H'cpuiing irui»val tn the rear. Thiough extensive 
experience, procedures were developed whereby aircraft and other 
c-ipiipiiii'iu .111:1 i ii.i iei ii I >'iuld be ringed for pick-up by heli 
copters in a matter of minutes, even in enemy territory tindeT 
fire. To date, helicopters have accounted for the recovery of over 
10,000 aircraft, belonging to all of the services, valued in excess 
i <f $2 f« billion. 
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Atria! RfAttjff>!\- 

To tfW the feililiililV and rITn I a >. rnr^ mf ah itilrhiivr atrial 

retupply campaign, Operating Task Force Remagen was formed 
and 3 te*t of aerial retupply was enndUYteri during (he period 1$ 

Nfanh lliTHinsfi 2*~ J Aprd I ^Njfh. Tasi Forte Kriu.ij^rn was roiiiluttcd 

l»y troops from the In Infantry Brigade, 3th Infantry Division 
fNfechanired) , 

The Task Forte wa* composed o r an arm-nrnl luunlion ami j 
mechanized infantry baltalinn cToss-Trin forced with ilie mission 

to prnvc fir disprove thai an armored and mechanised frurr !■? 

operate effectively over extended distances with*i«i .1 ipcmiid line 
of communication. For 47 dayi Task Force Rerrwijtr" operated at 
a distance of Fwtween 10-60 kilometer* from its liasc at ilir V. 1 *. 
\farine Carpi Vandcrgrift Combat Rase, and relied entirely 0(1 
Helicopter* for resnpply. 

ReqLtf^Ei for supplies and repair parts were forwarded to the 
Forward Support Flr-rttrtu. wlm to turn forwarded the requests 
[41 1 he 7 r i r 1 1 Soppon RtUdllon Ijogurtjc Opeiartiema On trr ai Quart]; 
Tri The trrjtuMnl supplies urir a«iSemh]«l overnight and either 
down frt* *ent hy convoy the next morning to the Forward Support 
Element Tor further delivery tit ihr usk Feme hv air. 

Both ha 1 1 idiom involved in if r tasV foice maintained I'omltai 
trains consisting of tracked maintetmwe and irsttpph vehicles. 
All replacement parts were Flown to the units in their field Inra 
lions, e*< hashed Fi >c tlir drfcrtivc patt and installed on the spot. 
Defective pans were then returned to the support element Far 
Tc|uit Out MOD tons of cargo were moved by helicopters from 
tlie forward element supply but at Vandergrifi Combat Bute 
during I Fie course of 1 he opera timi , 

During this "petal inn the lask force received an average of 
tliiiirru hrlircipter sorties per day, U was estimated iha< w[|b ,iu 
Average of thirty minutes per round trip, four helicopters crmtd 
have inei Task Forte Rerrutien's .i^fTage daily rrsupply require- 
menu. 

1-onkiug lo the future , a project known as I -rug Lift has been 
established to incorporate current and future helicopters into the 
logistic svstem in nuler lo hrlp in tarrying out the aims of the tn- 
rrninry fr\ Mrniftn and AfflPN t rtia ncf Stippwt Pariliif programs, 
Under Project IrOg Lift, the Army w ill analyrr experience gained 
111 Vieinam in order to develop future policy, practices and pro- 
reilitrrt. 1. 415;; ],jfi ndl also evaluate the use or enisling helicopters 
and will pro(eci into the future when the Army plans to have a 
heavy lift helicopter wiih a pavload "f at least mice thai of the 
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currently available Chinook* and Crane*. This greater lift capabil- 
ity will reduce requirement! for stocking of supplies and equip- 
ment in the forward area of the combat zone and will further 
assist in retrograding equipment and materiel requiring heavy 
maintenance and returning them to the user in minimal lime; 
permit shipto-shore operations any place in the world; and en- 
hance the overall mobility of the Army by providing a logistic 
support system as mobile as the combat arms being supported. 
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Service Support in Vietnam: 
Transportation and Maintenance 

Service support drMiihriL in tin- m-M three chapters iurliidc 
ihr inilSpurMlMm, ni.iirHcn.tcii r, h cjlisttilc [hut. facilities engineer- 
sii.lt JcaJ e%[Jir. c i >n 1 1 1 1 LL»i< aitcini and aviation elements logistics. 
Ala* seivicc snppiHt Luc ti»U-s hmd hcrvure, graves registrar hm, 
Uctmlry, Iiruh and property disposal activities. There ii aim a 
brief discussion of iithc-t support mciWMi unique to the Vietnam 

Staggering annum ts nf sii|»[»lirs < if types (*iinsi ruction, 
maintenance, crjmttiniiUaiiiin. aviation, n a (asportation, and per- 
MtiLitl items Inn the Kifclici) traveled jhmg extensive sea and air 
t initio in rov. the Pacific m Vietnam ports, into depots and storage 
.iic-.n, In hilly down primitive roads and an almost non-existent 
rail network to supply points where they were finally delivered tti 
llir individual soldier or unit, 

Service support followed the same nil and in inrel the 
challenge service support units also had to institute special manage- 
merit techniques. 

TrawfHtrtatinn 

IVtweni I'lcT- and I'l'i'i im-c 22 million short tans of dry farflu 
jiicI NivfT H million short tons of Imlk petti ileum weie tianspuitett 
to Vietnam. In addition to the i argo there was also the require- 
ment Fcit ttnrispui tint; pt-isimiirl. Approximately 2.2 millioi] peo- 
ple wrtc [unspoiled tu Vietnam atid approximately I.? million 
ivrtr returned to the VS. during this period. AH the petroleum 
and more than 0.1 percent »F the dry taTgo were transported by 
iliip. 'I hr iciii.iinder cif the dry cargo and DO percent of the pas- 
sengers travelled by air. 

Because of the similarities in militaiy and commercial trans- 
portation operations, the transportation corps had a Rood rinse of 
professional knowledge to draw upon. Kor the mini part, trans- 
portation personnel sent to Vietnam, both officers and enlisted 
per w mil el, had been in the business before. 
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Transportation Buildup— 1965-1966 

This period was characterized by a rapid increase in combat 
troop strength and the tremendous influx of supplies and etpaip 
mcnt for their support. The transportation units that arrived 
during the May t«i August I96f> period were company and detarh. 
meni iized-units which were stationed along the coast. 

They were occupied primarily mth their mission performance, 
their daily existence, security, and improvement nf their ram on 
ment areas. The 1 1 th Transportation Battalion (terminal) arrived 
in .Saigon on 5 August I96S lo assume control of the Saijrmi 
military port from the U.S. Navy. Two days later, the Sfl4th 
Transportntion Battalion (terminal) arrived at Qui Nhrm tri 
aw u me command of transportation units in that area and plan for 
the September arrival of the lit Cavalry Division at An Khe- On 
2H September, the 10th Transportation Battalion (terminal) ar- 
rived at Cam Ratlh Bay to awume Te<porisi1iiliiv For iln.- ( am RanFi 
Bay terminal, 

The lth TraEispm ration Command (criminal < n .null was 

tUr fuM srniin transportation command and runt ml unit en arrive 
in Vietnam, li arrived oil 12 AnftLtit I9<i'« mid wh given technical 
and operational rnturol of all land and water transportation units 
assigned to the 1st Logistical Command, Included in this mission 
were the operation at the Saigon port, the water terminal* at Cam 
Ranh Bay. Qui S'hon, Phan Rang. Nha Trang and Vung Tau, and 
operation of the Arniv Air Terminal at Tan Son Nhut. 

Transportation Expa nsion—1 966-1969 

By earh I PfHV tin- Saigon, Qui Nhmi, and [jih Ranh Hay 
Support Command* were established. Each was given responsibility 
For complete logistic support within its nre.i of operation. This 
included the control and operation of all common user land 
transportation and port and beach facilities within the area. The 
Snigwt area ivas an exception tvilh the 4lh Transportation Com- 
mand retaining responsibility for port operations under the oper- 
.iiidti.il nmtrnl n1 the (Commanding Central, 1st Ijogistiral Com- 
mand, The lth Transportation Command was thereby relieved of 
it-, Sr.nrli Y-.r-.' ■ ■ n!i 1 1 j 1 1 - 1 1- >• i,<: n in (unini.irid mi^ii>n. mil 
"incentratetl on the Saigon Port proper. Although ihr 4th was 
tint organized or manned tc? perform a theater level transporta- 
tion command niissimu the Command had done the job well- To 
asvivt the support commands lit managing port operations, the 5th 
Transportation Command (terminal A) was assigned in Qui Nhon 
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Support Command, and the IM1J1 1 :.%n%|h ■n.nuMi \ t-i inin.il £ ', ,rn 
mand (terminal A) was assigned to Cam R*nh Bay in August 1966. 

Movement Control Within SouXh Vietnam 

Until September 196,1 no co-ordinated movement control 
agency existed in South Vietnam. Air transportation was managed 
at the local level by individual Air Traffic Coordinating Orliccs 
located at the varum* aeTtal purU, Water iratupmi ivi|LLiremrnts 
were sent directly to Che Military Sea Transport Service. Far East. 
Highway transport needs net* met by local support elements. As 
a mult of such localized, decentralized traffic management, trani- 
[witL resource* "ere either w?*icd iut ITtvinally employed and 
management data were not exchanged. There was no overall 
knowledge of the capability of «mn try-wide transportation facil- 
ities, 

hi v.-jiiprniipi l*>(i.i, Ciiimuaiidci r.s Milii.m Awm.hu <• < • 

jujrid, Vietnam, established a jointly staffed Tralfk Management 
Agency under hit operational control and the staff supervision of 
the J H- The agency became hilly "perai tonal in early and 
was assigned the mission m. 1. iliroi. control and supervise alt 
functions iru itlrtii in the t-lln irtu and economical use of freight 
*Ftd passenger transportation service required for uuivrmeni of 
all Department of Defense sponsored per*r>nriel and cargo within 
the Military Assistance Command, Vietnam, area «f responsibility 
(thil WU later expart.Lt > I to imkrlc I'S A|ie»ts for tnn-i n.ni. .n.u 
D< u-hijinnni requirements) ; 2 sem- ;» point of cmuact for all 
users of military highu^. railway, inland n-aietwav. iniu i nana I 
and troop tamer and cargo airlift capability a* made avails hie 
by the componem < atiLrttaticler; 3 arrange f"i nn>vrrnnti; I. aikivi- 
and assist shippers .mil KDStwBi in insure that mh h u.inspoit 
capability is effectively utilised: 5, prepare and maintain etin«-iii 
plans in support oT c miiin^m > plans .mil purpart- nthcr Military 
Assistance Command, Vietnam, plans as directed: C. operate Mili- 
tary Assistance Command, Vietnam. 1'i.iIIm CiHuru milium OhVes; 
7. control movement of cargo and passengers into terminals through 
coordination with icimirtal rtprtatois: 8, maintain liaison with 
transport agencies of the hoat nation, host nation military or- 
ganizations and appropriate VS, Forces required to accomplish 
the assigned mission; 9. and control, manage and maintain the 
Military Assistance Command Vietnam, container express opera- 
tion. 

The mission letter established the principle of centralized 
direction and control of traffic management and related services 
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ji NTilii;iiy .-Wiuwre Command, Vietnam, headquarters and dc- 
i mi i.ilifrc) tr.iHir operations, services, and co-ordination al field 

ihirwe-\ (i|]rt.tcin^ In '.iifjfiiirt (jf lIlC Component COmmaildi . 1 1 

authorised the Com ma utter. Traffic ManaKtman Agency, to com- 

mimic ae? directly vrjth the component con ink theit until, 

installations, and activities concerning requirement*. tr-aRk man- 
agement, and use of military owned transportation r with respon- 
siveness, to the requirements of each at the components as 
the guiding principle. Originally Traffic Management Agency was 
urgamzed with a directorate staff and three traflu regions. To meet 
* h^i n-Kinjq requirements,, two additional traffic regions were estab- 
lished in 1968. The total strength of Traffic Management Agency in 
July 1968 was approximately 400 personnel. The regional head- 
quarters, with their district and Held c rittTic offices, U well as, the Air 
Traffic Co-ordinating Offices were located adjninu to major ship 
pi tig and receiving activities and provided j jjoim of diin t [<mui t 
fur transportation users and opcraim ■>. Tiie Traffic Manage 
ttirm Agency command communications nctvtoik n]K'iated over 
dedicated circuits that connected headquarters with the regional 
headqiMTters— and each region to its subordinate ditirUi and held 
traffic office*. 

Since its inception, Traffic Management Agency waj author- 
tied to coordinate directly with numerous agencie* rnmidr the 
iprcific Military Assistance Command, Virio;im, aica of te\pomil»i3 
ity. The Traffic Management Agi-nci. w.ii Lollm-itied with the Mili- 
tary Sea Transportation Service Office, Saigon, and was author i ml 
direct i orrirruniit^<njn with '"'til < - -iniii.iiiiling Officer Military 
Sea Transportation Service, and Commanding Officer Military 
Sr.i Ti.imtKuiHtirni Service, Par East. To coordinate and iiln.mi 
sealift capabilities to support tactical operations, which cnuld 
not he suppoiied by available resources, Traffic Management 
Agency was auilioi i/ed to communicate directly with the Com- 
mander, U.S. Seventh Ftret. The Air Transportation Co-ordina- 
tion Offices representing all of the Services requested inter 
theater airlift allixaiuutt Ficuu Military Aulift Command, for 
intra-lheater airlift bc-yoinl tUr i-apaliility ,.»( Military Assistance 
Command, Vietnam, ;ish-k Truffic Management Agency re- 
quested assistance ihrimgh the Western Pacific Transportation 
Office, Traffic Management Agency provided cargo booking guid- 
ance to Western Pacific Transportation Office for inter Pacific 
Command surface movements to Vietnam ports and also co- 
ordinated, with the Pacific Command Movement* Priority Agenrv 
regarding surface shipments frnnn Com inertia I U.S. to Vietnam. 
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A ni^nifn .«ni (Miinr iii iJn' <<<nir|»i i ■ T Tiaffir Management 
Agcti<y cipe/raiinn% w-*s that it did riot exercise nperattonal control 

<if ifif tr;imf*iTlalintl av%tt$ Iliad? available fill fommutl User serv- 

tce>- Rather, Trafli< M.iii.igrmeni Agency operated on the haus 

if in:ili;iH3liK id ■ hkr oplit lb uvr o( llkrMT jimtIV F'TCiihli 

nf requirements tnrir rneiv-fd Fumi the Military Assistance Com- 
tiuIhI. Vietnam. < utiipcirteni . .nnlv, l\S. Agent v for Inter- 
national Development. Vietnam Regional Exchange Service, Re 
pulilii ri| \ r irittam Aimed Ftiitrs. and iiihet authorized users 
The** require mi- 1 1 is -.wir matt lied against available rivmiuon-user 
transportation tapahiliiy. luted tin primirirt h if movement estab- 
lished by the shippers. If letpiirerttenis exceeded ihr capabilities. 
Traffic Manncemem Agency in ti tinted action to uhuin the addi- 
tional capability. If additional lift capability svas mn available. 
Traffic Management Agency would allocate the existing capability 
fuwl cm the policies, guidance, and priorities of Commander U.S. 
M tl i tary Assistance Command , Vietn a n i 

The effectiveness • if Traffic Management Agency improved a* 
the theater situation stabilized, procedures were refined, npera- 
tional problems were recognized, and solution} were developed. 
The lack nf a centralized traffic management ajtencs in South 
Vietnam during the early stages of the conflict contributed Co an 
inefficient use "f iranspmutmii tevmti rv Mmeinetit mhutoI ageii- 
i in proved tu \»- l»afit> rflnli\r in |»rm tclinj; s-iipptill in the 
tactic .l! l i mini.ii n II I nfin llie imiVrilKOI r mil nil .ijjrtit in were 
implemented. Irttrrf.ne jmihlems fwiivrni Ti.ilhi Management 
Agency and the Military Assistance Command, Vietnam, com- 
punent^ LiHitiiioed in exist. Rarher than invalidate the system, 
these problrrin highli glued the need fur .m ,tgency like Traffu 
Management Agency. 

Trutk Transportation 

During the deplovmeru of tactical units, in mid-1965 most 
highway transport units were located al or near the major pott 
area*. They provided port and beach clearance and local and line 
haul in Tl and 111 Corps 

These services were initially provided by three truck corn- 
panic* at Saigon and Cam Ranh Bay attd a combination of medium 
truck companies (two cargo and one Petroleum, Oils, and In 
lifieauts) al Qui Nhon. These capabilities were increased through 
l^tVh by the addition of mote mu lt companies and command and 
control elements. 

As force levels climbed, the requirements for highway trans- 
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portation units alio increased. These requirements were met lay 
three mcHIU: I, the arrival of a Transportation Motor Transport 
Gump HeartrjLi^Ttcrs in Saigrm plus the arrival of additional mili- 
tary truck units; 2, the use of commercial [rucking contractors; and 
S. the arrival oE the 1st Transportation Company {CJOFR) in II 
Corps. 

The 49th Transponariuii Cn»up (Mimor Tranifwn i'r wai ihr 
first truck group tci arrive in South Vietnam mil w.is atsij-'icd n> 
the U.S. Army Support Comnwurf, Saigon in May t" assume 
command of five truck companies ihen rnpenitiug in TIT C<np*. The 
Sth Transportation Croup {Motor Transport) arrived at Qui 
Nhon in October I Mill and assumed rirnimarKl and control nf ihr 
motor transport units in l r .S. Atiiiv Supprttc ftimniaiiil, Qui 
Nhon, The last truck group ui arrive was the nOfUh Tr;impn i.nion 
Croup (Moioi "T'unis|vii I ' i\ 1 1 lc hi 'a A', ;iv-. i j^rie-r! Chi ihe H,S, Army 

Support Command, Can Ranh Bay in late October 1966, It ma 
assigned responsibility 1m mmni transput i ^m- r:i t ■ ■ >ri« in the 
southern portion of II Cmpv 

In the summer of infill large scale combat operation* in the 
Central Highlands put a severe strain on the motor Iratmpmi 
units providing line haul support in the Pl<-iln area- Convoy 

It r s hnc u-ipiired to continually operate over an insecure 

highway »ystcm. Convoy security support was provided hy U.S. and 
Vietnamese units when priorities permuted: often the desired 
degree of support was not available. It was also desirable tn have 
annoied personnel carriers integrated into the convoy, but thev 
were not always available. For this reason truck units employed 
the "hardened vehicle" concept (discussed in Chapter If). Within 
the ftth Transportation Croup during the l*W57- l!N5H time frame, 
the equivalent of one light truck company's capability was lost by 
i omening (beir car^o vehicles to "hardened vehicles" to provide 
the necessary security. 

Except in port and beach clearance ami fr»r local haul Within 
<eciire areas, truck unit* operated milt during daylight hmm, 
thus Rj-hirving less productive tonnage than n.ued in Tables nf 
Organiratmn ami Kqutpiium whn h etivi»irm :i ?fl fwnir. [wr.t shifi 
wmrk day, Productivity was complicated by the unimproved r*>ad> 
which were made irnpawahle by the monsoon rains. In September 
1966. the GOFR \rhU U< v..,. introduced into Vietnam. The Isl 
Transportation Company fCOER) was the only company which 
utilized this vehicle. Total vehicles (COFK'i assigned to the 1st 
Transportation Company (COER) were 19, There were three 
configurations of the vehicle, the 8 ton Vehicle. 6 tun 2/»00 gal km 
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lanlcer. and the 10 ton wrecker. The COER vehicle w** * large 
tire, tough terrain, «rgn carrying vehicle built and designed hy 
the Caterpillar Trader Company. The vehicle! were quite versa- 
tile, having a croft connm and swim capability. These vehicles 
were used extensively, hut especially dnrinir ihr monsoon period. 
The fJOETLS were limited in their use, particularly on hard 
snrfare roads, and maintenance was difficult a* repaiT parr% 
h;id to romp directly from Continental It.S. The service they 
jjci Forrnril hM noteworthy in it* effect on the transportation 
sjitem. 

The highway mruiap" mr>ved hv a combination nf military 
and commercial motor transport during thr pfrirHi Drtrmber 
t967— December IMS was approximately ten million lorn: and hy 
she *ame means during the period January— [uly IW9, approxi- 
mately five million tons were carried. 

As the buildup continued if beCarnr apparent that tlir con- 
ventional military mud wix mmi designed to handle palleri/etl 
and contaiuerired loads efficiently. The fixed side* of the cargo 
Jwidiri <m the 2r.vton and 3-ton cargo trucks did not permit frwlc- 
lifti lo reach the full length of the cargo compartment, there- 
fore the push and pull method was uied in trading and iinlitadirtg 
nperat ions causing damage to the trucli bodies. 

To facilitate operation!, tt.S. Army Vietnam obtained eighteen 
drop side cargo trucks from thr l r .!S. Marine Corps to serve as test 
vehicles. The test proved that dropside trucks were highly desirable 
and effective cargo carriers and that through tlieit n^r inmr rare" 
could fie h.nilrd with easier aeres* tn the entire length of the 
h.vlv and wiih little damapc tn ihr HticV body. l!A Army Vietnam 
r rqneued th;it Department of the Aimv ptrxurr tlirt* mirks for 
nir in Vietnam 

By the end of 1965. it was apparent t" iT.Tnvpm i.ki. .m i^lhdch 
-h.ii augmentation of militarv m«tnr trampim capability wat 
necessary to clear the South Vicutamc%r n«rt Mingruimi During 
the period March 1966-Junc. 1966, the US Army Procurement 
Agency. Vietnam, awarded 10 major crnin.nK Tim trucking serv- 
ice* lr> augment the military capability One of the major con 
tractor* used in Vietnam was the Vinnel Corporatmn width ulu> 
provided stevedore support, beach and port rlcaTaruc, and vrwrl 
maintenance support. The highway Mipport offered by Vinnel in- 
cluded the operation of SO Army-procured Ken worth trucks and 
trailers of the type and design used in the Arabian Desert- This 
vehicle was probably the most effective vehicle on the sand dunes 
of Cam Ranh Day. 
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The ihtee major trucking contractor! uwi in the Saigon area 
were F.Lpii promt I nc , Phi leu Kurd, and Do Thi Nuong. The Han 
|im t mi 1 1 1 k 1 1 1 \ hI Kim i. j ■.■..<-, itiili/u'd 1 1 1 1 iriukniH ami slc^ed'ne 
service* in the Qui Nhon area. The Alaskan llarge and Transport 
Clotrifjiiny piavjdcd slevetlore,. trucking, and intra-coaslal nar^c 
movement, Their inlra-cuaatal operation utilized a considerable 
tug ami fiargc fleet between Cam Ranh tSay and it*. out pints I hii 
IntrjH oitMal luarge movement im lodid the mure Seunh Vietnamese 
coast, 

The use of contraclor services for trucking, terminal, and 
marine purposes provided the extra punch needed in these opera- 
tions, and pnn idons should Ik made to include in future planning 
consideration Tor use of contrac ton when the opportunity arises. 

Rail TratitfrnTfatifiT} 

The Virtn:irti \.itirm;il Kailway System was government owned., 
being ripcraicd under the supervision of I he Ministry of Com- 
muni< jiintu ,md Transportation. The Vietnam National Railway 
System originated at Saigon, and served the entire coastal area 
from Phan Thiel to Dour Ha. {Map 4) The overall condition of 
ihr rrhndhrd and rolling stock was poor, The long period of intense 
in tCTdk linn -mil ilrsituctkm by the Viet Chios; and North Vicin.im 
ese regular units resulted in the railway system being unable to 
carry tiguifKam !oimiLgcv T3ir r»i]trud was wrll engineered, how- 
ever, with 413 bridges, 27 tunnels, controlling grade* of lets than 
1)4 percent, sicel ties, and vertical elevations well above the water- 
ways. In IfHifl, the rolling slock of the railroad consisted oE V) 
serviceable hxHiinutivn and over 300 serviceable freight cars- The 
major repair facility located in Saigon was well equipped to pet 
form major engine and CAT repair. Other shop facilities along I he 
length of the line were attenuate to handle all lypes of minor 
repairs. The railroad employs approximately 5,500 personnel 
(operating trews, maincemiruc and construction fortes), Overall 
planning fm tailwuy tru<ir.u juu began in June Ifloh as a joint 
effort by the Government of Vietnam and l",S, agent ies. AH 
reconstrnt tion cfftit ts were coordinated through three standing 
committees composed of members of Military Assistance Com- 
mand. Vietnam, Government of Vietnam, U.S. Agency fur Inter- 
national Development, and ihc Government of Vie I nam Joint 
General Staff with primary responsibility for railway rr\ii>r;uion 
resting with the joitu Ctimmitlec mi railroad restoration. Actual 
construction was the responsibility of the Vietnam National Rail- 
way System except that rail spurs to UJ&. military installations were 
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Funded a ml lmili by US Forces. C.S. Agency for International 
Development furnished ronstruciion material! such ai rail, ties, 
structured steel, hrtdge trusses, and equipment. Funds programed 
for railway restoration were limited at shown in the following 
table; 
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The U-S- Amiv hnfl edmidcraMe intercut in this nilvuil lir 
causr Hi* the poientiat it offered in ihc lmlfc. movement r>f <;n K <i 
at low ratfi. The system was used lo support the %f ilimry Assist- 
anre Command, Vietnam. construction program and transported 
hundred* oF ihwilllll of toll* of rock and gravel to ;m Imnc- :hhI 
highway me*. In I%7-1£HjR, 2W1 U,S, procured Freight ear* were 
delivered, These can were maintained and operated liv the rail- 
road for the U.S., and the freight rate for cargo handled on these 
ears Was approximately If? percent lower than normal rail rales. 

Vietnamese personnel operated the engines, did their own 
repair work, and restored sections of track destroyed by the Viet 
Cong. To help the Vietnamese keep up to date, the U.S. Army 
assigned technical advisors to the railroad, but for the most part, 
the Vietnamese ran the whole operation. 

Railway operations in Vietnam expanded in direct proportion 
to the interest and effort put forth by the U.S. and the (rovernment 
of Vietnam. IVtmoVs providing low eost military transportation, 
railways helped the South Viem.oiiesr in ihrii un i.il jnd eniinunu 
development. 

Ait Transportation 

Restrictions on land transport.! thm placed added importance 
-in 1 1 reliance on inlra-theater air transportation. The virtually non- 
niisirnl capability of the South Vietnamese Air FoTce air transport 
placed major reliance on U.S. air transport resources lo support 
mi Mi. us operations. The main U.S. ra.pahi1ity was provided by 
the Cniikinon "service Airlift System operated by the U.S. Air 
Fi'nf, :irid aircraft organic lo the v.ninm mslitnrs urgr! nidation* 
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The Common Service Airlift System was enrnposed of fixed wing 
aircraft and provided tactical as well at intra theater airlift- Or- 
gan ic aircraft were primarily employed by combat commanders 
for immediate battlefield mobility an*l luppciri and were not 
readily avntlflMe for intra theater airlift purposes. Helicopter* were 
not assigned lo the Common Service Aiilift S^irm fleet, hr^vc\cr 
they played an extensive and highly significant role which is dis- 
cussed in some detail later in this chapter. I "hr hHinipiei pmvided 
a highly versatile lift capability thai had never heen available in 
such great number in ]irrvimn military operation*. Use of the 
helicopter complemented the capability of ihr fivnl wing air- 
rrnfl and surface capability I > % ..prt.iiinci from airfields and other 
areas to locations inaecessi blr m oiheT F"tms of trarupnrt- 

[nitially the Common Service Airlift System w» composed of 
U.S. Air Force C-J2S and the C-7A aircraft of the Royal Australian 
Air Force and the U.S. Army, This fleet was augmented by U.S. 
Air Force C-1W aircraft in April 1965 The Common Service 
Airlift System organization Further changed in January 1%7 when 
tlie Chief r»f Staff, UJS, Army, and ChieF ri-f Staff, US. Air Force 
agreed that the C-7A ainr.ifi nssigoed m ihe I'.S. Army would 
he transferred to the US, Air Force, 

I Infer Tr/imftortnlion 

I) ii ring the buildup phase, the few land lines of communication 
were in poor repair and subject lo interdiction by enemy forces, 
and the mobility of LLS. Forces was achieved through the extcn- 
>i ve use of Water and air transportation. 

To fully exploit the potential of the long South Vietnamese 
coastline, and lo supplement improvements in South Vietnam's 
four major deep water ports, a series of satellite shallow-draft 
ports were developed, (Atap 5) 'Ine improvements permitted 
intr.iuwMal shipping to increase tonnages between ItHW-liHiS 
front several hundred tons to over three million tons. 

Pom Were rapidly expanded through the use of Del -on r 
pirtv These piers were quite versatile and were fabricated in a 
variety of sires and configurations ranging from 55 feet lo 127 feet 
long ami 15 feel to W feci wide. They were towed from their 
pom of origin and quickly implaced at their destination. The l)c- 
l-ojiy, pier is a good concept and a good facility, and should be 
included in future contingency plan packages. 

Although the development of the four major deep draft ports 
wm imj kiii mil to the support of forces in Vietnam, the use of 
nuirit'tom dnlluw draft ports and special operations, such as 
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YYundcr Beach ('I hnn Mv lluivi were vital to the support «f 
troops in such areas as I and IV Corps, Wundcr Beach (Than Mv 
Thuy) in I Corps was a Logislics-Oser-The-Shorc lype operation 
which vi« useful during the dry season. This heath operation 
allowed shallow draft vessels tu unload directly on ilir 1m- ji h ivLch 
out the UK of piers and was an effective and efficient means of 
iLiw ]]jikhi>; HJiftit The mpjxiu nf OjjIIihv nlcift operations re 
oiiiied the UK and cootdin j i i< in of (he Military Sea Transporta- 
tion Service, the Seventh Fleet I -ST* in the Western Parific. and 
the U. S. Army watercraft resource*, 

The U. S. Army Beach Discharge Lighter LTV John V. I), 
Page, which was made available for use in South Vietnamese 
waters after repeated teoumi and much delay, was useful in 
supporting tntra-coaital requirements within the C'am Rrush ttoy 
logistics complex (Nha TrangCam RjhIi Plun Rang) , Control of 
the operation of this i raft was reiaiued at the Cam Kanh Bay 
Support Command. Because of tu shallow draft and unrestricted 
loading ramp area, it was more versatile and valuable lh,m an 
LST on a ship-for-ship basis. ,". I though a prototype and unique in 
the Army inventory since the late 1 950*1,. this craft has justified its 
additional procurement for the purpose of modernizing and in 
creasing the versatility of the shallow draft flee). This ship moved 
an average of |u,rHHl n» 15,000 short tons per month, Her pTojwjl 
lion system w*» damaged in 1967, Imt demand fur the ship* 
^i^iies drlavrrl lit mnventertl t* i a shipyard in Japan bo overhaul 
until almost a year later. 

Farly in thr Vie i mm buildup landing Craft. \Ui h.uti/ed 
(l-CM) ind Landing Craft, Utility (LCU) , were used to perform 
sfkip to-sh-oTe ami selective discharge operations and bis liniired 
intercoastal and inland waterway operations, These eta fi were sup 
ported in I he lighterage role by amphibians of the LARC V (S ton) 
and LARC LX (GO ton) (formerly known as BARC) classes, Aa 
ilrrp draft piers were developed, some of these craft Were diverted 
n> other missions, such as tiu- \\ m:,!r-r Beach operation, i* here ho 
port facilities existed. 

Hue to the periodic shortage of tugs in the Saigon area, I.CMs 
were frequently used to tow am munition barges from the iu-scream 
deep draft discharge sites at Nha Be and later at Cal tai. lo 
barge discharge sites disperses! ihroughout the area, 

lit northern I t '..Tpv t ("Ms were used on the Perfume and Cua 
Viet Rivers to shuttle dry cargo and petroleum, oils, and lul>ri 
cants frrmi coastal transfer sues tu Flue ami l>'>iu? 11a 

In addition to their normal lighterage use, LCMs were rm 
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ployed in performing a variety of harbor service functions such 
as Wupply. maintenance, ferry service, and patrol and were also 
used in direct ^uf>rniTt of tactical operations. 

As the capacity of deep draft piers imprmvd, Imih i lie Army's 
and the Navy's I.Cl's were shifted to inirnroasia! and inland' 
'.v.iirr ways. The use of l.CUs accounted for approximately 29 
percent of the total cargin moved intra h anally during that year. 
Prior to the ccrmplrticm of the IJT rain^ .n Tin My. Navy LCI's, 
with periodic Army support, were the primary media for resupply 
i™ northern I Corps. Extensive me of l.CUs wai also made for 
operations in the Saigon Vung Tan-Delta complex, fn late l?Wi7 
lix SKILAKs, commercial off-the-shelf LCC YFl' type craft, 
were procured by the Navy 10 support operations in 1 Corps. 

To help alleviate the shortage of lighterage and coastal shipping 
capability. Commander U, S. Military A**iiunte Command. Viet 
nam. recommended thai a contract lw negotiated with Alttka 
Barge and Transport Company. The concept «if ii(i!ui:ij{ civilian 
contractors was approved by the Secretary of Defense in NoMfiibci 
1965 and he directed the Military Sen Tramportaiimi Servitr 
to negotiate the contract. By R Dc* cmf>er the contract w» signed 
and operations began in early !%ii. The* iniunkiM.il au^rm-mii 
tinn included a barge-tug fleet among which were twr> m r i open I 
down LST hull* for uk as barges, 

BcciKw rmlv tme major port. Cam Ranh Bay, had a deep 
draft pier for the discharge of ammunition, a large number of the 
available hargea were used to support the ammunition discharge 
program. The amrrniuitinn discharge in the Saigon-Cat Lai fNha 
Be} complex, for example, was in effect a combination stream- 
discharge and inland waterway distribution system and placed a 
heavy requirement on the available barge assets, In each major 
port complex, contractor-furnished lighterage augmented the lim- 
ited military capability that was available, 

A new i?t]uiremenl was announced in IW57 to move a minimum 
of 85,000 short tons per month of crushed rock into the l>elc.i n- 
support thr highway rehabilitation program. This program in- 
creased the shallow draft barge and tug requirements and neces- 
sitated expansion of the contract support provided by Alaska Barge 
and Transport and another company, the Luzon Stevedoring Com- 
pany. 

A niunbci of I S \\ wvtc lieing utilized for carrying cargo from 
Far Eastern Pacific ports to South Vietnam, To relieve pressure 
on LST aisett and in order to make more shallow-draft shipping 
available in South Vietnam, the Commanding Officer, Military Sea 
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Transportation Service, Far Ejsi procured small foreign flag ships 
and retained same of the Continental U. S.to- South Vietnam ship- 
ping mouites for inira-theater use. This additional deep-draft 
shipping plus the improvements in ship turn-around time in South 
VLeuunme pints uhui tinned substantially to decreasing the pres- 
sure on LST resources and permitted .1 nn-jirt use of l_STs Un 
deliveries iothj.llow.dnfi ports in lieu 4 if LCIM'und I.CTJY Never- 
theless. l_ST requirements continued 10 he stiflkiencly heavy to 
maintain uiUWin. on the allocation and use of theater IJST nwn. 

Transshi|iiin-ui of cargo from major South V in 11.1 mac pom to 
jicji lupported f»y u v?r> the 1 teach unloading continued on a large 
scale, although Commander in Chief Pacific favored the develop 
mem of additional dwinvarer berths in various ports such as Vung 
Ro. Qui Nhon. and Vung Tau in order to reduce dependence on 
I -ST operation*. 

The maritime fleet which supported the resupply of conib;ii 
operations iti Smith Vietnam *as inadequate and outdated. Al- 
though a majority "f the vessels had been in moth bails, they were 

•"■ cjui. These ship* required an extensive amount of repair to 

put them in service And Veep them afloat. It would have been more 
niit elFc'itivc if wc had had a fleet of ships designed to meet the 
requirement* for movement of troops and military cargo. 

Containeriiation 

Coniiiuerization was an important logistic concept used exren- 
sively in Vietnam. About lOnO the Army first developed a concept 
of utilizing a standard-sized container lo give a semblance of 
1 1 1< trti :■ t Lr*n to the movement of supplies through the pipeline from 
r«jniinental U.S. stations and depots to overseas units and depots. 
The Standard steel container called container express with a cap- 
acity of O.OOfl His was designed to be carried on trucks and rail 
Can and fur handled by the general purpose 5-ton capacity cargo 
gear on mmt oc ean freighters. 

The Army efforts in conlaiiierization originated with the port 
and supply problems in World War N and K.>rea and marie use 
of the advances made by other services and industry in unitiza- 
tion and palletj ration of cargo. All services stressed palletization, 
tn addition to the Army and Air Force investments in container 
express container*, the Marine* had developed two standard sized 
monm out boxes fm deploying force*: and the Air Force developed 
its 4C3-L system tr» handle palletized cargo in aircraft- 

fn early l<W5 the Army and the Air Forte pini!*, owned an 
inventory of almost 100.000 container express coiUAinen, F.very 
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major V. S. Army unit moving to the theater ratted in *erom- 
panying spare part* and supplies in containers. For example, 
the U. S. hi C .i^.ihs clrjhUiviunii included about 2, WO containers, 
all prominently marked with the f>ig yellow division natch- Army 
.ni.itiim i iriii% uirc! kin linnets with prebinned stockage of the 
myriad of stmdl items— nvet-s, cotter pins t and nuts and bolts 
pemdiar |r> aviation support and utilized in targe volumes As the 
niiifli<i .dated. <bcic was more and more demand for containers, 
.mil evenlually the theater inventory exceeded 150 r (HlO (of the 
1 1 hi ;il 200.000 units then owned by the Army and Air Forte) . 

'I he t r i"/5IK> units iii-lheater represented about six million 
square feet of covered storage. This figure is impressive when com- 
pared to the fact that only about tl million square feet of covered 
storage had been built in the entire (heater by ihc middle of 1969- 
Fcw of the container* moved into the theater ever reuum I Mir , 
satisfied a wide variety of need* for shelter including dispensaries. 
■ • ■ uilI fHiMis, PXs. and hunkers, 

Contain*- it plated ju integral part in a special project to make 
Cam Ranh Bay * major U. S, Army supply base, As in most loca- 
tions in Vietnam, the construction of depot facilities did not Veep 
pace with the influx "f supplies And equipment. It was estimated 
in January 1966 that the C am Ranh Hay drpot would be support 
ir»M .i h .t, , ,,\ 'tfi.flffl) nu-ri bv tin- n-ml u\ |um- I'Xifj. In an effort to 
iiu'iniinc the lack of depot facilities, ihr Army Materiel Command 
prepared, in effect, a prepackaged container depot containing a 60- 
day stockage level ol repair parts, for all units soppnited by the 
dejmt at (Vim K.uifi II. iv Win n nniipleicd, the rinirr package n-F 
about 53,000 line items together with a library of manuals, stock 
records, locator cards-, and othet dwurnn nation, was tontained 
it: 70 military van semitrailers and 4H7 binned h uniainers. 

This represented container-oriented login ki in a highly so- 
phisticated form and w» alio a gc*>d example of the integration of 
supply and transportation system* I In project package* arrived at 
Cam kaiih I5av on 21 May I Wdi ami a un.il <.f 13,5,18 matcTPal 
release orders were issued dating the fttM dajs ■ »F itperutHW 
with only SG warehouse denials— .less that) 0-2 peteeni- 

I he next step forward in utilisation of Epuertnc*lal i.nuainers 
(containeis th.it i.m br shipped by rail, truck, air or ship) in 
Mipport <rf opctation* in Vietnam was the iiitiodur mm t*\ container 
ship support by Sea Ijt nd Services, Inc. These ships were designed 
to carry the more familiar Sea-Land container which is essentially 
a trailer van that can he set o« a trailer bed and be pulled by a 
truck (or on a rail flat tar) . The container h an be removed from 
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the trailer IkhI »tu\ tet frfi ihr container ship. Special Ivpe crano 
arc nwled richer at the port fir incorporated mi the ship, fn KKifi 
Sea- Land hegan providing Container servirr to the Army on Hits 
naiva. Sea.-f.and container mpport w« extended 10 the Navy at 
Suhit llav in thr Philippine*. In 10fi7 Sra I.and w« introduced 
into Vietnam. Since that lime every Kimrrnitirl tuncrmed is Le h ihr 
mi|>|xiti nf T'*i t'iH<e< in Vicirnni rxpn-vrd vttUf.u ti>'<n « tih 
thr ilrgree of success achieved in [he container *hi]i iiprf.iii<m* 
moving general cargo and perishable inhsislence into Vietnam. 

Am munition u-a* jiUfi nmrssftdly handled in container *hip 
^nsiic Diiriiin [Jrcrmlit-T IW .mil [jull.hh 1^70, j Test of Coti- 

l.iiinr M-.l ShipmriH ■ i F \ IlitirHl Was i (HldlK (r<l hi 1 1 i-lf rn I inr 

ihc Fr;mhilil v tit ihi]>]>iH|( amttkumiicin In mi ihr l'nnr->| St a If* Ifi 

Vietnam hy t'nuianirt ship invite, A self sustaining container ship 
w.ii liw^I in ihr \c\\ n> mm-r ronMmcfJ of amrnu nitinn from 
thr Fnitrrl Si.iiri |i» f'jm R.itili R.i\ Somr fif the container* were 
imhudrd io thr nrrirtinniciini dc|>it .ii Cam Ranh nay: other* 
were tWiwhipped on lighterage <<> Qui Nhr»n and on to forward 
supply point*. Thr iro MM nit h a success (hat the 1st Logistical 
Onimijoul Tnii.rikmniiln! ilir iuiiijiinii of regularly scheduled am- 
munition tempply in * nni;ihn-t ships, to reduce order and ship 
lime and provide savings in pipeline inventory Thr irqiLirrttirtii 
for intiial procurement of container material* handling rcpiip 
meni during (he wind-down period in Southeast Asia and ihr 
e-\ ihlishmeni of new procedure* For container movemrut of am 
munition resulted in a decision not to u*e rontainrr* for routine 
ammunition movemeni. 

Experiences of Southeast Asi.i *ho-w. real advantage* in the u*e 
of container*. Cargo ls moved faster, there ii less damage and 
Ion. of cargo and dine are major savings in handling costs and 
packaging. Thr new (taiiipntution in hnique requires thr use of 
l*fge and c*pemn"ve equipment and special container material* 
handling equipment, to include ship m- shore side gaim* ciane*. 
Accounting and control procedures must also tie developed n> 
effect ivrly operate a container system. Thr systrm approach mux 
he followed a* the live *tvd ueijjlu of i on Miner liunl impro vision 
Tf seif-suiuining shijj* nrr tun available, shore tide equipment 
must he provided All (rmtaiurn and their materials handling 
equipment rmt*r Ik- rompaliMr for Imih surface iiu.nL f-iil . *ral 
ami air niovcmeni >-f mulainer*. 

Experience with large intcrmndal rnniaincr* in Vir-run rn cIcjtK 
indicated that their full exploitation could greatly rnhaine tin 
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tnflfpoll'itiiiii. Hcjtagc and handling of Mippl in T Ii4- hilluwing finiC 
vivrn (age* sfH-ak tut ihetnwlve*: 

1. Container ships ran be discharged 7 to 10 ! im« faster than 
breakhulk ships and with fewer personnel. Drastic reductions in 
hc-tihing space and in port operating personnel requirements 
:il*r» twiilt. 

2. The practicality of operating directly out of containers pre- 
binned in the Tniicd .States is feasible and was demonstrated At 
Cwn Ranh Bay. 

3. All recipients of containerized cargo noted a reduction in 
damaged and lost cai^o— particularly ammunition, perishable icettll. 
and I'X supplies. 

4. Because cargo is moved intact irk a container Frmn the Con- 
linental U.S. to the depot or directly (o a forward unit, problems 
in sorting and identifying jtk^^tc minimi /erf. 

Augmenting the container service were Rotl-on— Rolhoff ships. 
The Roll-on— Roll-off concept provided a lami ;mil water express 
service comprising the through put concept of cargo between COO- 
i menial United States depots and oversea <I4'|kic; -,md also be- 
tween inter- and intra theater depots. Cargo is checked at the point 
of origin and loaded aboard a trailer type conveyance, transported 
to a vessel at the port of leading, rolled into the vessel, slowed, 
and Tolled off at the port of discharge and dispatched to forward 
destinations. 

The Roll on— RolholF operation combined the tlS. Army Trail- 
er Service Agency with Military Sea Transportation Service Roll- 
on— Roll-off type ships to fru ilitaie the movement of general cargo. 
The iervire ivas used fur providing scheduled depot-io-depot de- 
livery uf combat support itenvs. and gave a faster, more flexible 
rrtptmse to theater logistics requirement*. It reduced the iwransit 
exposure of ship and cargo to enemy action, reduced inew.i nipplv 
pfMttl requirements, and reduced shiploading and discharge time*. Jf 
jLso lessened the requirement for permanent port and rail facilities, 

The Roll -on— Roll oil service which had been operating in sup- 
port of Europe was transferred to Okinawa to support operations in 
Southeast Asia. Beginning in March I Win, this service operated 
between Okinawa, Cam Ranh Bay. Saigon, Qui Nhon and Bang- 
kok. 

The Military Sea Tumour ml inns Service ships Cornel, Tt<mj> 
globe, and Tdumi pUn 2.400 trailers, were used in ihe Roll-on— 
Roll-off operation*, A typical Roll un-RoH-off *h\p Inn! trie capacity 
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to transport Roll-on— Roll off trailers, containers, or large or small 
military vehicles. 

Materiel Handling Equipment was in short supply during the 
early hmld-up in Vietnam. This significantly impaired the unload- 
ing of materiel from transportation vehicle* and thr movement of 
m.iteiiel within ihc borage areas. This equipment was especially 
critical ilue in thr |>.i I Initiation concept of storking and moving 
supplies. Resupply and retrograde ai the most forward logistic 
llipport area* were almost totally depriMlr-ui <■» Materiel Handling 
^inipmcni- -Shortage* of Vfattfriel Handling Fcpiipmetit prevented 
the realization of the full potential of the palleci/jnEon cruicept. 

In an attempt to meet the urgent demandi F«r Mj>l<e>rtei Han- 
dling Equipment during the early period, 47 different make* and 
models were procured. However, this resulted in an almost im- 
possible talk of storking repair parts, which in turn created a high 
equipment deadline rate. This rate was not lowered until a stand- 
ardization program wu instituted. In tlftf, steps were taken to re- 
duce the 47 models lo five commercial models plus two rough ter- 
--eiii fink 1 5 Fs i . Rv August 3J)fi7. this ha* hern iiciiHiiplished .iiliI rhr 
Miitfiirl ir.niilliriH Fqnipiuent situation improved. 

The I VS. maintenance capability (less aircraft) in South Viet- 
iiiitn in Much ] *>65 consisted of a three-bay third echelon main- 
irtuure ihop in. downtown Saigon limited to vehicle and armament 
repair and instrument calibration, with a wmk force of ten per 
sonnel. 

Adequate facilities in early lfln r » were a probtem. For example, 
in old rice mill located nlnnR the .Saigon Canal was selected and 
k Dili red in May IOCS for the Saigon area maintenance facility. 
Thr Iwihlings were of brick construction with din Hoots covered 
with two feet of rice hulls. Nfaintenanre personnel removed and 
disposed nf the rice hulls and cleaned out I he building*. Larking 
engineer support, maintenance personnel poured their own con- 
crete floors using a road grader to spread the concrete and installed 
the necessary electrical wiring in the buildings. The maintenance 
shop! were opened one building at a time as they were made 
usable. 

Many dire< t support and general support units arrived in 1965 
without Authorised Slockagr Lists i,w Prescribed l.oad Lists ol 
repair part*. This problem was the result of three things. Con- 
tinental t?_S. activities did n«t know what units or types of equip 
ment the direct support or general support units wrre lo support: 
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lhcr#ftire aclrcpiali pails lists < oliIo not hr |»rirfj.i triE Rrijllr*» 

(mm nniiiiinit.il I'.S. iu the 1st [jjj(isiital ( a am] fur units and 

rcpjipmttii densities mhiIJ iu»t lie saiisuriE \k\ ansc the information 
ii: units ami li|lli|hihhi rtirmiir lei Smith Vietnam u» not avail- 
able. In addiiicm. ihr very fluid tauUal situation in Sotilh Viet- 
nam in earls' IWV i\ irh ihr ionium i 1 1 .1 1 1 i^ci in innrtirurv tteplm- 
merit of comhai units* made it almosi impossible tu develop unit 
densities •■ if equipment m fjr *ti|M*uirit miFi .m^ returnable dejtrec 
nt accuracy. Thr maintenance effort started shnrt of repair patK 
and it did not recover until rnid-1066. The interim perim! was 
characterised 1i\ a highly skilled maintenance capability ujthenu 
sufficient repair parti to liI ili re this capability n» thr maximum 
"t his period was aim t hara* tei ifed hv cuiii*mitls OprraiErmal 
Readiness rates Uvr engineer equipment. Maieiiel ll uitllinn Fqiiip 
nn-ni. trucks, n-ater crafl ami generatmi All r»E these wn* es- 
sential item* in properly carrying out the t.>uistiral mission. 

Afffr'n Trunin r Supfwrt Pwilivr reevaluated I he Army MaEntfn- 

ance System tr» preside fnr perfnrmaairc nf task* at ihr Ii-m-I 
that provides maximum readiness and crisl efTe* t iveness. achieves 
ihr best mix of modular and piece' parti repair, increases the use 

* >r modular design of new equipment, e\ pa oris direct exchange, 
improve* design and application tif icsi. iiira^urrrneru and di- 
iRiHrtih r(|nipmrtL[, Hipiimi/es use tiF rmibilr maintenance and re- 
dmrv lripiin-nmqii Fitf complicated ItHih al the ftuwswd lewis ol 
maintenance. The maintenance structure mini lie flexible etimigh 
In combine selected Irvrli of maintenance within the Army force 
structure lo permil responsive, effective and efhcienl application 
of resources tti sustain or improve the nperaiional readiness of a 

* r»mplex commodity "r weapon system. 

The initiation n| thr Reel Ball Fxpress in 1V< cml»ei IWj. as 
a result of the Secretary nl DeFense's visit to South Vietnam, was 
a great help in improving nperaiional readiness races For critical 
iirni". At Audlul i/ed Sinclair I.Lit* and Plesttilwd [.. lliE l ists 
Wrlr deu'hr|tcd .itlil trnrivnl. atlrrpuile rii:iinlrMaU(T faCllilie* 
devfln|Mcl, and stip|n>i ti :l vmiis w rre ilahiliied, the Operaiiorwl 
Rr.nlinrss t.icrs iih trasril lo the highest ever found in a com tat 
zone Himn rr ilicsr rales, were made possihfe «mlv through the 
rxffrnsivr replacement nf erilire components (engines, differen- 
lials. IransTnissiom) at direct support levels. Table 10 shows the 

* tprrnNi-vnal Readiness tales for some selected items of equipment 
Iwiween June IWifpand June IH^n 
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Table 10— Opmationai Readikfss (in fercfvt) 
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fl/flrgriniEiHifm in t.nmbat 

The war in Vietnam occurred at a time of significmii i h-mfce* 
in the Amiv\ organizntional smuture. At l he start of the buildup, 
maintenance support was provided hy units of the Technical 
Services: Chemical, Engineer. MimH^ Ordnance. Quartermaster. 
Signal, nrnL Transportation, l r uits organized ami train wl tiv the 
Technical Service* performed support operations al I he field level 
under doctrine and demiled procedures developed by rath Tech- 
nical Service. The system contained inherent disadvantages be- 
came of its fragmentation into seven virtually autonomous struc 
lures. In some instances, all seven Technical Services were involved 
in the support of a single end item, such as a tank. In mid-lflMi. 
a reorganization to the Com hat .Service to the Theater Army con- 
cept was bejn.ni in Vietnam. This was a large undertaking. It re- 
quired deactivation of old units, activation of new units, realign- 
ment of functions, realignment, of personnel, and redistribution of 
equipment. Cnmhat Sen-ire to the Theater Army eliminated Tech- 
nical Services maintenance units (except medical) and created a 
functional organization that was compatible with the existing force 
structure, the divisions and the commodity oriented Continental 
I'.S. haw. It eliminated duplication of maintenance training, skills, 
toots, and test equipment. Tt was also designed to reduce the span of 
control of tlie force commander, increase responsiveness, and pro- 
vide one stop service and support, The effect ivetiess of main- 
tenance, however, was impeded initially by the turbulence caused 
by this reorganization. 

The U.S. Army Vietnam maintenance system included all 
categories of rnaimenanre from the operators level to limited 
depot overhaul, as well as calibration of equipment, controlled 
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cannibal izalion, and rqjair pm supply Chart 12 depicts the 
organizational relationships and the a pproxiflUte troop strengths 

of the major maintenance element* of U-S, Artuy Viem; i- <>f 

August 1969. The 1st Logistical Command provided mainte- 
nance support o( frjound equipment to alt L 1 S. Artciy fnttc*. The 
U-S- Navy provided common item maintenance support, when 
requested, ehi Fivf W'urLd Miliars Aisjm.hu r FdTccs-. %fap 6 depicts 
the general locution ainl n.uun- <ii maintenance support units in 
Vietnam, All categoric* of maintenance support were primarily 
accomplished through ihe four Support Commands of the 1st 
Logiui<:i| C : . :■ r 1 1 r 1 1 : 1 1 1 1 E I [ik]]li:i\i\ w;i\ ihi ilnntr tiippon as far for- 
ward as practicable, t^rnri.il %ii|i[mii iiiainnrtuiuic was presided 
primarily front the larger logistic* Imsc* where num stabilized 
conditions existed, Depot level maintenance by military units was 
minimized by the use of contractor in cimuliy ;»»d «eT slunr drpm 
maintenance support, 

hetwcetE April ;md September 196,1, |,1 maintenance companies 

arrived in Vietnam, By late l£NiR, 35 rn.-iLiiienjiie v <. fj.iuu-s 

were operating in Vietnam. The f"ur Support Commands directed 
and co-ordinated maintenance services within their arr is nf r^pim 
sibility. The nuclei of the maintenance organizations were the 
general support groups which alw served as the command and 
control headquarters for direct support and gene> 'I Mippmt \<mu 

Cbiajlt 12— OnaANiZATEON of C.S. Awmv Viktnasi \J.u7s:iiMAheeSvairi.M 
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lions, [Chart IT) Cwnpnute battalions were also formed with In 
the Support Commands, to assure service within geographical area*, 
r'oi example, the 57th Transportation Battalion,, located at Chu 
Lai. served as t h r composite headquarters for two maintenance 
companies, a transportation company, a supply arid services com- 
p:itiv and several quartermaster planum*. In addition each combat 
division and sep.»mc liTifcjdc had i rjsmi itri{.itii< dim i «i|i|Kiii 
capability. The Ilth Anmored Cavalry Regiment was an exception. 
It obtained its maintenance support from the 1st IjosnNtkal Com- 
mand on an area basis. Ai elements of the regiment relocated, the 
nearest 1st Ijogistical Command unit provided service, This method 
of support proved unsatisfactory because of the llth Armored 
Cavalry Regiment'* high and flumiaiing maintenance demands, tn 
the future tuch organ izationt should be assigned an organic main 
ten* nee unit. 

The many isolated positions, such as fire Uases and la rutins; 
jone*. were suppimcd chicmgh a system of maintenance detach' 
menu and contact trams pm\iiLnL Trum the available rejourcei of 
mi]>jmiii command units, In the major base complexes »wh as at 
l ong Binli. Da Nang, Pleiku, Qui Nhun and Cam Ranh Bay, 

Cll*ftT 13 — TlfK lar LoaliTtCiu. Cokmavd Maintknamcx Stm-enm 

(Avoun 1969) 
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forces were concentrated enough to employ convent i-ona I battalion- 
*i/ol mnimenance units occupying permanent type facilities. 

The in-country maintenance of medical equipment was pri- 
marily performed by base and advanced medical depots with the 
^2d Medical Deprit providing technical assistance. However, med- 
ial units themselves, operating under the control of the 44th 
Medical Brigade (which was supervised I ■ > rhe U.5, Army Vietnam 
Surgeon) , performed limited maintenance. Medical maintenance 
shops were colocated svith medical supply depots. The base depot 
was located at Cam Ranh E5ay and subordinate advanced depots 
were located at Phu Bai.Chti Lai, Qui Nhon.and lx»ng tiinh. 

BfltjjpmmJ Rtpair ProblcTrw 

Generally speaking, U.S. Army equipment in South Vietnam 
was the best ever fielded in combat. However, the lack of equip 
ment standardization was a frustrating problem. For instance, ini- 
tially li't diffenMH size* and types of commercial generators wet* 
used by the Army in Vietnam. Repair pans supply was diflttult. 
at best, requiring esnamdinaiy efforts for procurement, and in 
many cases ihr repair patts that were available lacked interchange 
ahility. Tbe siuiaiuni has mm h (be same isiih ma in i at handling 
equipment. In March of l*J6tf, steps were t?ken to reduce the 
i7 Materiel Handling Equipment models then in use to five com- 
mercial models plus two rough terrain fork lifts. By August 1 967, 
(his was completed. 

Another major problem was the difficulty in maintaining some 
equipment due to its design. Under the adverse environmental 
conditions encountered in Vietnam, the problem was magnified 
For example, the road wheel oil Fill plugs on the M53I Sheridan 
'. dm lc were Located on the inside of the wheels making it neces- 
sary for a crew member to crawl underneath the vehicle to reach 
ihnn. Duripig the monsoon season this Was virtually impossible 
utiles* the vriiulc v.:k inside a building "t shell ei nf sin in; uni 
Also, there was no satisfactory way to keep twigs and leaves Prom 
being nicked op against the radiator of the M55J and cutting ufT 
the required air flow. Therefore engines overheated. Practically 
all U.S. engines uted dry-type air cleaners Tn him* n(T ihr dust 
and wash them in mapy water as required by the manuals was not 
a practical operation unclri Vietnam enmhat conditions. 

While Operational Rradiuess rates here high, this was due to 
the expensive replacements of entire components. The wear out 
rate of engines, differentials, and transmissions was abnormally 
high and this *hjs at least pnnijlly attributable to Hpcratoi abuse 
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and inadequate organizational maintenance. The cost, and efforts 
involved in transporting, overlie tiling, and Storing the compo- 
nents that should not have been worn out were significant and pre- 
ventable. 

Though not a maintenance fault, failures of multifile] engines 
created the requirement for a major oft shore maintenance effort 
and 3 sizeable supply problem. In January 1907, more than 300 
5-ton trucks were deadlined in Vietnam because t»F inoperative 
muilifuel engine* (a similar condition existed U.n Sl^-ion trucks) 
due to cracked blocks, blown head gasket*, valve Hems and con^ 
necting rods, A study indicated thai many lailures occurred be- 
tween 9,000 and 10,000 miles ami (hat the units hardest hit were 
the line haul transportation units whose engine* were subjected lo 
continuous use (2,000 miles per month in Vietnam)* The pros- 
pect for improvement at this point was negligible because oi the 
lack of repair pares and overhaul capacity. MuLtifuel engines 
powered both 2^- and 5-ton trucks. A similar condition also existed 
in Thailand. The annual engine replacement rate of u per 100 
vehicles per year increased to a rate of one engine per vehicle per 
year. 

By the summer of 1967, an airlift program. Red Ball Express 
was put into effect in an ittemp to alleviate the shortage o( engines 
and repair parts. The Red Ball Express Mi designed to be used 
in lieu of normal procedures exclusively to expedite repair parts 

H» it if (M|ui|nu<'iil Ihijj) <lf.i<lliiif M. ilits ki>..-T,r l .i:ul pioiiC- 

AAv hit lift was made available for this purpose. The seriousness 
of the jiiiijiukm led to a mu lis hid engine conlcrence on 2S August 
ISKiT- The conference resulted in several recommendation*, the 
most significant of which was ihat three muliifuel engines, t.D 
427, 1.0 and LPS 465, were to he placed under Closed Loop 
Support management because of the inability of units in the field 
to cope with the maintenance problem. A Further recommendation 
was made that return to the Continental U.S.. be authorized for 
vehicles that could not be supported with multifuel repair parts 
or replacement engine assemblies. Because a Large percentage 
of the producers' production capacity was consumed in end items 
assembly, some it-pair pacts and new replacement engine assem- 
blies were not readily available- Department or ihe Army approved 
the recommendations of the conference and directed that neces- 
sary retrograde, overhaul, and shipping operations be initiated 
immediately, 

Although the conference had Focused attention on the *up]ih 
aspect and premature laiture ol engines, significant intangibles 
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remained unsolved, including proper opera (ion of vehicle* and 
user maintenance. Becauw <>\ the characteristic difference of the 
mulct Fuel engine from the standard internal i rnurniUHin eiiKine. 
periodic maintenance and specific mandatory operational procedures 
differed sharply frtmi procedure* used with other vehicles and 
required closer attention. Simply put, despite yean of testing effort, 
the muliiFucl engine did not possess [he ruggedness Arid tolerance 
to withstand the abuses inherent in field operations 

Marine Maintenance 

With the exception of the newly developed amphibian river 
patrol boats and Amphibious Canto Resupply Lighten, there was 
only one US Army vessel in South Vietnam less than 14 yean 
r»hl. This vesseK the beach discharge lighter Page, was the only 
r«r;ui ginni; vessel thnl w:n ihh ..| U'mlr: W;u U ili-M'Jti A^ rail 
<■>'• tlir *• Hi 1 1 1 r i rrraintain the over-age Bret, a systematic overhaul 
of all craft began in t%7, lint a shortage of repair parts caused 
delay*. Fr»r instance. H tugs, or S8 percent of the tug fleet, were 
being r»verhauled in oul-of-ccuntry shipyards at one time. Five of 
these tug* had been undergoing overhaul for more than one year. 
This made it necessary to lease stven commercial tugs at a cost 
of 3 1 ,28-J.OOO per year to insure continuity of tug boat service. 
The excessive amount of man-hours and dollars spent to ma i main 
i he obsolete vessels and equipment of ihe marine fleet make it 
clear that these should be replaced by an up-to-date fleet. 

Tin; I 'S An m iiu I iin. Ill 1. 1 1 1 ■um'.h-.I i | nil [*h ilia, c mrl ■ i-u 
ventional lighters, landing craft, tug boats, barges and other ves* 
sels up to J. 200 long tons capacity. To support this fleet, the 
M.niiit' M.iimr nance Activity, Vietnam was organized in inilfi, 
with headquarter* at Cam ftanh Bay. In 1567 the .Marine Main- 
tenance Activity, Vietnam consisted of a headquarters and four 
vi i i.i 1 1 detachments which were positioned in the areas with the 
largest concentration of marine craft. One was located at Qui Nhon, 
one ai Cam. Ranh Day, and two under the Saigon Support Com' 
mand. The Marine Maintenance Activity supported the II, III 
and IV Corps, while the l\5_ Navy supported the t Corps. Main- 
iriKiiiL-r lievrul the i-ip.M.m nf tin- Marine M.uiihii.hh <■ Viiviis 
was accomplished by in-country contractors and at off-shore 
facilities, Overall responsibility for the marine maintenance mis- 
sion retted with U.S. Army Vietnam while operational control 
•iv .n i En- responsibility «if the support commands. The Marine 
Maintenance Activity exercised technical supervision over the 
Four detachments. The Marine Maintenance Activity. Vietnam 
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organisation with de tarhmrnt Mrenglhs, tt of Aup.nl 1969, i» de- 
picted in Chan 14. 

Main t rnn n c Support of Cojtithoji Items 

The major area of interface between the military service* and 
maintenance systems occurred with (he support of common items. 
In general, common maintenance support between the I" S mili- 
tary services was very limited. Similar io the area or common 
supply support, the objective of each service for logistical self, 
sufficiency dominated in (he buildup period and tended to persist 
for the duration. Commonality of equipment too was limited, and 
effective common maintenance support was frequently impaired 
by the geographical deployment of the maintenance unit and (he 
"customer" unit in different tactical zone* I n 1 1 1 Hit ient stockage of 
both common and peculiar repair parts also impeded common 
maintenance support. An example of this was the equipment of 
the 3d Armored Cavalry .Squadron. 5th Regi men! r 9th Division, at- 
tached to the 1st Marine Division at Da Nang. Although the 
Marine Corps did provide Class I, II, III and V supply to the 
squadron it was unable lo furnish maintenance support 't he latter 
was provided by the VS. Army Maintenance unit located at Da 
[Vang until (he Squad-mii wa% withdrawn fumi (he mnr and ic 
turned to the III Corp* area. The l'-S. Air Force and Navy 
received some maintenance »uppori [mm the Army on such common 
items as administrative type vehicles in other tactical areas. This 
same type of general maintenance ^npfxiTt was provided (hi merfi- 
ral and aviation unit* by the 1st l.ogiifi* al Command and included 
some tactical vehicles. For example (he Army provided mainte- 
nance support for 1.1 H- 1 helicopters used by (he Navy in its "Sea- 
wolf operation ami fm ihe Air Force mcidctnijUKion program <rf 
0-1 aircraft and UH-I helicopters for transfer to allied Forces. 
Conversely under the Army-Air Force basic support agreements 
the Air Force allocated some 11,000 manhours per month of its 
commercial contract capability for maintenance support of Army 
aircraft, Repair of Army owned test sets and special equipment 
was alio accomplished by the Air Force when appropriate under 
ih<^r arrangement*. Military Assistance Command, Vietnam, and 
adviser units lacking maintenance capability were also offered main- 
iciiarn.e Mippott Cooperative exchange arrangements with the 
Navy were also conducted by the 1st Logistical Command through 
the Suppwt Commands. For example, the recapping of Armv 
tires and the re winding of unserviceable motor* was accomplrherl 
under Navy contracts. Under similar support arrangement* the 
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Chait H — Oro^keuttonai, Stvuctvhe, Marine Maintenance 
Activity, Vietnam (Aircuar 1969) 
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Any maintained Marine Corps radar equipment to assure opera- 
tiiMi.il rr.iilmcM, Conversely, the Marine Corps maintenance teams 
in the Da. Na«g Area a»i*ted the Army in repairing and cleaning 
offc« machine*. 

The Army also provided maintenance Mippmn foi t cm 

itrmi of materiel in the hand* of allied forces, beyond (feet qdbfUt y 
of that forces. These services were tarnished under cooperative 
logistics support arrangement* wjih irte allied nations involved. 



Mainttnanff Workload 

By Iflfrfi. maintenance support wu characterised by the heavy 
overloading or direct support maintenance units whose normal 
minion was to lefuit ami rrtiim ecpiipmrrn u, imn K uniu. Gen 
eral support maintenance uniu were Forced to assume direct 
support missions. Th<- Anny rrpmicd m the Secretary of Defense 
on 2 C J Aujrusi I9GS thai 38 percent of the general support capa- 
bility hid been diverted to direct support level tasks. The result- 
ant lack, of genera] support was lompetuated for by the fund- 
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jrdtuiiuii of equipment, off-shore maintenance support, and the 
Closed Loop System, lieneral support maintenance in-country 
increased from 37 1/, percejit of totnl maintenance in 1966 to 49 per- 
cent in 1968, 

U.S. Army Vietnam reported thai the Army Equipment Rec- 
ords System wu generally ineffective in Vietnam. While Lis ob- 
jectives were valid, the tyitem ma too cumbersome to be used under 
trie stress of combat. It required the collect tun of detailed informa- 
tion on all the equipment, but this required a level of skill which 
wu not available. The Army equipment record* procedure* have 
»Snc* been revised and simplified. The new system, designated 
The Army ^^aintenance Management System, reduced the org* 
nixational reporting and recording effort at the crew and mechanic 
level by 90 percent and reduced automatic data processing by 
percent, 

Off-Shorf Maintfnantt Proiffemj 

As maintenance requirements in Vietnam increased, it was 
essential that overhaul capabilities be established in the Pacific 
Theater to provide responsive support and reduce the lengthy 
overhaul pipeline- With the development in 1967 of Closed Loop 
support for armored personnel carriers in Vietnam, the Sj garni 
depot main ten j nee capabilities in Japan were expanded to enable 
it to support the requirements of the Eighth Army, U.S. Army 
Vietnam and the South Vietnamese Army. Production schedules 
were increased after a successful effort to recruit additional per- 
sonnel. A labor force of approximately 615 was employed at 
Saga mi by the end of June 1967. 

Okinawa continued the marine craft mi;; imance pi ugranii, 
with a strength of 210 personnel devoted to that mission. In 1967. 
a* U.S. Army Vietnam overhaul requirements continued to in- 
crease, (he problem with multifuel engines required the establish- 
ment of overhaul and modification programs on Okinawa. The 
number of maintenance personnel was increased to 1,381. These 
programs included maintenance of trucks, construction equip 
ment, electronics and communication equipment, materials hand- 
ling equipment, and marine ctaft. 

During 1966 and 1967, maintenance units were deployed to 
Okinawa as a part of the 2d Logistical Command, which was 
charged with the support of island forces and offshore general sup 
pott for Vietnam. The general support workload was primarily 
For tactical wheeled vehicles, generators, materials handling equip 
ment, and electronic communications items, and amounted to 50 
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percent of the Vietnam requirement. This level of effort Was 
maintained through I960. 

In 196S,. Army overseas depot level maintenance existed on a 
limited bails in Germany and Japan. Depot maintenance activi- 
ties were manned principally by local nationals with few spares 
authorized for officers and non-commissioned officers. The only 
Army depot level facility in the Pacific was located at U.S. Army 
Depot Command, Sagami, Japan. Depot capability in Japan con- 
lined of a work force of MM local nationals devoted ro maintenance 
of Mi litary Assistance, 

By 1969, overhaul in the Pacific reached i cow level of S3> 
milium. Prrnlnriinju <if combat vehicles in Japan w» increased m 
100 personnel carrien rod It trots per month. Marine craft main 
iciMiic r cHiaiitat tijiK fiinnir>u% v, err awmned from tbe Navy and 
the use of all existing commercial facilities < cmtiminl Rv ihe rod 
of June 1970, the Fallowing offshore organic depot maintenance 
pcrmnnH Mteiifcths had I n+- 1 1 reached. 

Milium DA CMliB Ltol UHlmh T«d 

JlpM 5» ST 1ST ISM 

PhfUriitm-n njf MaintrntinC< Support 

Combat uniu in process of standing-down prior to redeploy 
merit from South Vietnam turned in Targe quantities of etpiipment. 
During September 1969, a Special rtiieri;i fru RfiH^T.idr cjf 
Army Materiel was instituted for Southeast Asia. This criteria 
prut Met! drnplified iinpection .inri r Inwifi* alion procedure* far 
equii kly determining the condition of materiel being considered 
fin reissue* retrograde, or maintenance. As a mult, equipment ran 
be classified and retrograded promptly with less skilled personnel 
than -iuhlIiI be required il full technical inspections Were used 
Some scrap may have been i hipped out of country and some 
serviceable assets may have been scrapped, but equipment was 
moved at the same rate troops were withdrawn. Generally service- 
able equipment was retained. Only borderline unserviceable items 

zn.L\ \i.i\c l.rrn rniv lavsjfird This W*S not :i great price tn f j;iv la in- 
viler meeting troop withdrawal and equipment turn in schedules. 
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Service Support in Vietnam: 
Construction, Real Estate, 
and Communications 

Cvrutrvctian and RmI EitMt 

The construction aspects of the Vietnam war arc described in 
this section only as an overview, A separate monograph has been 
written on this subject. 

Base Development 

Base development contingency plans prepared prior to the 
buildup in Vietnam recognized that operations would be conducted 
in a primitive area, almost totally devoid of logistic* support capa- 
bilities, and that a vast construction effort would be required to 
build port facilities, Army airfields Hkd heliports, storage depots, 
hospitals, m immunisations tites, ruads, bridges and base areas for 
tactical units. Alsi: it was recognized thai con*! run ton would be 
completed under adverse conditions of civil unrest, unpredictable 
warfare, and at a great distance from an industrial base. 

The contingency planning for base development in Vietnam 
was directed hy Commander an Chief Pacific. Headquarters U.S. 
Army Pad fir was responsible Uit preparing the Army portion of 
the pi .in Actual development i»E the Army base development 
plan for 1065 was delegated hy Headquarters U.S. Army Pacific 
to Headquarters L'„S. Army Ryukyu Islands. Headquarters Mili- 
tary Assistance Command. Vieiii.un. wai irspomililr Frnr n>-r>rtbna 
tion and control of lngisti* support within the objective area. As 
operations increased in scope, the planning responsibilities were 
transferred to Headquarters U-S- Army Vietnam- Thereafter, the 
planning system followed the established chain of operaiiniiul 
control to the Joint Chirrs i>F St .iff and of admin istrAtise and 
logistic control 10 the Department of the Army, ririnuttr conttitl 
on force structure and level of construe thm rffoit w.is m;iint,-iitird 
by Office of the Secretary of Defense without delegation. 

The Kiigiii.il planning developed hy Headquarter* TJ.5, Army 
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Ryukyu Islands was in frre-JL detail and identified drfic irnr Ee* and 
problem areas. Provisions were made for management i>f ihr ion 
struct ion effort first by U.5- Army Ryukyu Island* a mi later by the 
lit Logistical Command. As specified by Cuinmander in Chief 
Pacific, planning was based on a relatively small in country force 
level of 64,000 troops. The use of tent* wa* envisioned Fr>r thr 
first six months. The situation that developed was much different, 
both in size and nature of operation, than envisioned during plan- 
ning. 

Standards and criteria for construction were established by 
Military Assistance Command, Vietnam. Three standards of canton- 
ment construction were prescribed. Farh standard depended on 
die nrnkipated duration of occupancy of the activity. The three 
standard* nrrc fulrl. intermediate and temporary. However, stand- 
ards; of living lot troops were allowed to develop to a high degree. 

The Commanding Genera] U.S. Army Vietnam was authorized 
to construct to intermediate standards, Military Assistance Com- 
mand, Vietnam, reserved ihe riithc to authorize temporary stand- 
ards. In general temporary standards included pre-engineercd 
metal »r painted wood buildings, and modern utility systems. 
Intermediate standard* permitted wood buildings with limited 
Utility systems and Re Id standard included tents or wood build- 
ing* with minimal utility systems. 

Control* over construction were exercised by Military Assis- 
tance Command, Vietnam. Early in 1466 a Director of Construc- 
tion was established at that headquarters in recognition of the 
magnitude of the military construction program. The Directorate 
of Construction was assigned directive supervision and authority 
over all Department of Defense construction commands and agen- 
cies except fin tlmse "rjt;aiiie to major combat units. This authority 
extended to the direct assignment of specific projects to construc- 
tion commands and atc"cie* and to the adjustment of equipment, 
materials, and other resources necessary to meet priori ties estab- 
lished by Commander U-S- Vfililary Assistance t^mmand r Viet- 
nam. The Director of Construct ion w« assigned the responsibility 
t*t supervising and eoordin'i i ini; ihe Accomplishment of joint master 
but development plans. 

Military Cvmtrnction 

From fiscal year 1965 ihnnifih fiscal year 1971 CougrrM 
authorized approximately $1,387 hillimi nf Military Construction, 
Army Funds for construction in uippiiTi id Rmithraai Asia. Thr 
majority of rhese funds, approximately f9&9 million, were provided 
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for construction project* in Vietnam. K'rcmi .1 relatively sin ill Mill- 
liry Construction, Army program of approximately $40 million 
in facd year 1965, the funding program Eor Soulti Vietnam 
peaked in Rica! year I9G& and 19*7. During thai period the bask, 

1 (led, ami ^jpplrtm-iiMl \!iLiuiv C<ii]st[in[iini, Army program* 

and Military AwiM^rm.- P Ingram transfers totaled approximatcl> 
|70T million. The fiscal year 1949 and 1969 baste and supple- 
mental program* totaled •ippnadmalily 51^ mil Lion, "there were 
no fiscal year 1970 Military Construction Army funds program rncd 
for South VicLJi-1111 ln-t.jiiiir <il il»: large unobligated balances from 
prior yeat, The Army propmnl $-10 mil] tnn for South Vietnam 
in (ileal year 1971, hut (hi* was reduced by Congress to $27 mil- 
lion ini litttinn ictilLi<jM :n pLmiiiug fundi. 

Although the Imic Military Constructinfcj Army programs fur 
ileal year 1965 through Fiscal year 1971 (except for fiscal year 
1970) provided (diisitm rii >u funds for South Vietnam, the hulk of 
the funds were derived from sLtppleruent.il appropriations (in- 
cluding amendments (hi the regular appropriations). The initial 
supplemental authorization was in fiscal year 1965 through a 
Joint Resolution Ly the- Senate and House of Representative* and 
allowed a great deal ol flexibility in carrying out the Presidential 
program in Southeast Asia, Subsequent supplemental atuliuuij- 
tioru were provided in lump sum amounts because of the con- 
tinuing need for flexibility in the administration and execution 
of the construction program Eor Southeast Asia ih order to adjust 
to changes in the military situation. 

In addition to the Military Construction. Army fundi. Congress 
provided OHke of the .Secretary ol Defense with contingency funds 
for emergency construction which the Secretary of Defense could 
use to provide for unforeseen construction requirements which 
he considered vital to the security of the United Slates. These 
fundi were released to the Services on an as-needed baits by 
Office of the Secretary of Defense upon notification to Congtew. 
.mil pi-uvkled the trreatest degree of flexibility in meeting contin- 
gency ( . -■ ■ 1 •. 1 t ■ 1 ■ Hon requirements in support of Southeast Asia. 
Within the $969 million Military Construction, Army funds autho- 
rised fot South Vietnam, the Secretary of Defense Contingent 
Funds amounted to $135.6 million. As of HI December 1970. 5*93 
million of the funds authorized had been obligated and the work 
in place totaled $808 mil [inn. 

Prior to the IDfifl Presidential decision to improve the Republic 
of Vietnam Armed Forces capabilities and start United .States troop 
withdrawals, the major portion of the construction effort in South 
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Viein;irti n-as to provide logistical facilities in support of United 
Stales combat operations. With the " Vietnamiration" decision, 
-Secretary of Detente Mekin R, Laird Limited new construction 
Hlttf to the following categories: facilities required in Victi- 
mizing the war to include South Vietnam Armed Forces modern- 
ization and improvement and Military Assistance Command, Viet- 
nam, advisor facilities; Line of Communication program facilities 
such as roads, airfields, and ports: emergency facilities required 
for the safety, hc;ihhi, security, or in-country redeployment of the 
forces; necessary repairs to battle damaged facilities, and facilities 
required to support redeployment of U.S. units. 

From 1969 on, an increasing percentage of the available Mili- 
tary Construction, Army funds were used for Army of Vietnam 
improvement and modernization projects such as maintenance 
depots, Storage facilities, training centers, and communication 
■tartkaa. 

Real F-ttait Afrtmgfmr'rrf 

The Penta lateral AnTccmcnt between the United States, South 
Vietnam, l..uw, Cambodia, and France in I'.l.a" provided the l^s-i* 
for mutual dticn.nr and ciiabtished that a host country would 
provide land at no cost to a nation's forces, This agreement is 
general in Slope so administrative agreements were necessary be- 
tween Government of Vietnam ministries and the U.S. Embassy 
and U.S. Fare rv Commanilet t'.S. Military Assistance Command, 
Vietnam, was given the responsibility for real estate operations 
in support of mil jury need*. He was authorized to further dele- 
Rate authority in i.iir^iigutu this responsibility. 

The term of occupancy for using Vietnam bates wa* indefinite- 
Each U.S. request for real estate included the following state- 
ment: "Upon ienniri.itLi>n ■ *F use an<l iK<upirn\ of the area, 
Military Assistance Command, Vietnam, retains the option of re 
moving or abandoning in |ila<c anv structure or installation placed 
thereon." leasts mere utilized by U.S. Forces to acquire privately 
owned I)iiild3iig\ such as warehouses., office spaces, and billets which 
were required, but not made available by the Government of 
Vietnam. Rental payments were made from ih* requesting agency's 
Operation arid Maintenance, Army funds. These payments were 
made in piasters. 

Table II outlines the tweakdciwn on U.S. Army Real Estate 
holdings, lease cents, and construction costs in South Vietnam for 
the period 1964-1970. 
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Tath-z 1 1 -Real Estate Hoi.diwc-5 in South Viitnah 
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Fariiijifi £nginrerin£ 

In Vietnam for the first time in the history nt nutdtm war- 
fare, extensive facilities engineering services were provided in an 
artive theater of operations. Troops were provided wiih facilities, 
without having to be occupied with die accompanying problems 
of maintenance and operation of those facilities. 

The Army relied almost entirely on ■ contractor, Pacific Archi- 
tect* and Engineers, to furnish facilities engineering support in 
fl, flf. and IV, and later in 1 Corps, Use of a contractor allowed 
engineer troop* lo be used for operational support and base con- 
"■i i in i imi Thr nHirr.inor's ■ivj.nv mi i - < i i '.^ inihned to the p.mi. 
ular installation supported. Using a contractor for a housekeeping 
type operation was consistent with the Department of Defense 
objective of minimizing the number of in-country support troops, 
The contract was worded to that Pacific Architects and Engineer* 
furnished ihe required labor, organization, and management and 
the U.S. Government provided equipment, repair parts, tools, 
and materials on a nonreimbursable huts as well as quarters and 
messing facilities on an u available basis. At peak strength 
Pacific Architects and Engineers had a work force of over S4,000 
employees. 

On I July 1968 technical control of the Pacific Architects and 
Engineers contract passed from the 1st Logistical ( "omnia nd to the 
U.S. Army Engineer Construction Agency t Vietnam. Although 
the U.S. Army Procurement Agency. Vietnam retained adminis- 
trative control of the Pacific Aixtliteru and Engineers contract, 
the contracting officer's representative* positions were filled by 
U.5, AtttiV Engineer Construction Agency. Vietnam engineers who 
directed and supervised the contractor's effori*. (Chert /J) The 
i hi re District Engineers at Saigon, Qui Nhon. and Cam Ranh Bay 
juprr-i'Med ihe Installation Engineers located at (he various base* 
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and provided technical support 10 (he i rwiall.ni tt*n in which they 
were located. 

Oiher real property maiiirciuitic r snppmc was iiuimhnl liy ilir 
Vinnell Corporation, which operated and maintained htgh-votiage 
11 in i . il [Mm rr plants at several major installation*, 

One Of the UnUIUal IV.iliiret of [he Virtri.ii fliil i\.i\ thr 

applkation of normal peacetime statutory and regulatory const rainu 
which had a considerable effect on the facilities engineering pn- 
pram. The limitations on approval authority for the use of opera- 
tions and maintenance fundi on minor construction projects coaling 
more than $?!i,000 and the siriciure* on approval authority for 
the alteration and repair of Uatilc damaged facilities proved to be 
limiting factors in re pairing the facilities, althcuujh thr program 
was not hindered by a I ark t>f funds m rf» ihr ~y>h. 

The project approval I iiai i e^i tinn h-,ul substantial impact on the 
Facilities engineering program. Thi* wai particularly true in the 
earliest yean of the Vietnam buildup, when the bulk of fiwilv 
tie* engineering effort fabmn RO pen-em in fiwaj year* 1965 
and 1966) w*4 necessarily devoted to new construction, 

FxprrieiK c In Vieinam showed thai utility requirement esti- 
mate* here entirely too low, Planning data on standard* of living 
Here in nerd of revision The heavy demands for electrical power, 
water, and sewage, systems had not been foreseen and local com- 
mercial and municipal system* were incapable of providing any 
m 1 1 1 !n .re . 

Comm iinicatioiu 

The Army rommimic'.Liinrt* system in Vietnam evolved From 
a single half-duplex tadiu teletype fir: nit between Saigon and 
Clark Air Force Base. Repuhlic of the Philippine* in 1951 to a 
system involving 220 installations with 15,900 circuits during the 
1969-1909 period. 

To keep pace with ihete rapid devdnpnu-jitt, the 1« Signal 
Brigade was activated in April lflfitV Duiiiig 1107 its siimgth 
reached 19,700 personnel :md i imtatned all tign.il units not directly 
associated with tactical units. AH strategic and rariiral communica- 
tion systems were connected through the resource* of thr brigade. 

This extemive communication* network, equipped with new 
standard tactical equipment, automatic message *wit« hi rig iriirrr* 
and telcplnnir exchanges required logistical tupp^n fioru the VS. 
Army Vietnam hi Logistical Command logistics *y*tei" Fm chrnr 
fixed cortinumii jihius site* whirh were contractor npernlrnl ihr 
contractor was TCapodi'iibU- f<u pnivirliux mupply. An ummul 
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aspect of the resupply iystcm for communications equipment was 
in the field r»F Communications Security distribution. Due to secu- 
rity .k»<i m c rmriuhilicv requirement* Communications Security 
equipment was shipped to Vietnam by means of the Armed Forces 
Cox:rier Service which used Tan Son Nhut as the port of entry. 
From there in-con ntry distribution hr»d to be made through 
a special Communications Security logistics system. Thl» required 
special and intensive management In marry Up Continonic .utinn 
Security equipment with the letecnunnuriif atir>rn equipment Tliftr 
was another special Tesupply ts-stcm establishes! for the Satellite 
Communications System. Requisitions for Satellite Communications 
items vtctc forwarded via a dedicated commutliclliont network to 
the Satellite Communications Agency located at Fort Monmouth. 
New Jersey, These requisitions were transmitted hy leased tele- 
type circuits directly to the prime contractor, Hughes Aircrafi in 
Fullerton, California. Repair parts were then mailed directly t<i \hr 
communication facility via Army Post Office facilities- Items too 
bulky or which were prohibited from being shipped through mail 
channels were shipped to Norton Air Force Base. California and 
then sent by air freight to their destination, In a number of cases, 
a courier was provided to insure that parts did not become lost 
or misplaced when (he aircraft arrived in-country. 

Cojnmijnrrvn'j'rirj.i Suf/part r>/ Logistical I'nits 

The logistical system in Vietnam wa» greatly dependent upon 
good communication* and demaudrd a wide variety of trant- 
miuion media to transfer logistical data between logistics he*d. 
quarters,, logiitics support elementi. and m parted units. The com- 
munications subsystem in support of logistics activities consisted of 
the Defense; Communications Agency managed system, the r.S. 
Army Vietnam mananed C"»ns Air;i Ciiiiiinuiiic atirrti System, the 
Stun beast Asm Amomntir Ti-lephime SvMrm. .mil the manual 
switchboards thai interfaced with thr Somhctst Asia Automatic 
Telephone System. Irogistk activities were aim provided use of the 
Automatic Secure Voice Oommnn icat ions network in South Viet 
nam. They were also provided access to the Corps Area Communi- 
cation System communication center which interfaced with the 
worldwide Automatic I hgit.il NelworV 

IrQgjUiitt r>f SlttminTfi Sierra J Ittm* 

Common supply signal equipment itrrtn. iviih thr rjucpiiiin 
ii r ilassilied NESTOR Uuvtlicdugic ;d designator used to identify, 
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.1 fiirnily nf v-rurr vrn'rc drvirn'l fOmmm MJppIv items, were 

requisitioned through a common supply channel—the lit Ijogis- 
(teal Command. The rlawifird NESTOR qtcim were handled 
through Communications Security logistical channel*, however ihr 
lit logistical Command common supply channel was <<»ed to 
distribute NESTOR ancillary items (for example imialladon kits 
and cable assemblies} . 

I.nptiics of Non-standard Items 

The logistic support of VS. Army Stratesrjr Communication* 
peculiar items was performed entirely by the hi Signal Rrifcadr. 
This bri|rade was simultaneously a customer for, as well a* the 
supplier, manager and operator of the peculiar items. Much off 
the logistics support of the non-standard, fixed plant item) wa* 
provided through operations and maintenance contract* which 
offered the expertise and logistical channels necessary (o operate 
and support the secerns 

The Area Maintenance and Supply Facility concept was inifO 
duced to support both fixed and tactical systems 1 Vider this con- 
t rpt two facilities were established in Vietnam to provide direct 
support and genera] support to the fixed communications elec- 
tronics system*. Supply was accomplished on a major site basis, 
with each major tiie requisite U>t all iu supported sites. 
The Tequisitimn In .i'I ivp^ -A irihtiic-al supply were submitted 
direeily co an Area Maintenance and Supply Facility. Differentia- 
tion beiwem defined common items and peculiar items of supply 
was made only at Area Maimm-um- ind Supply Facilities. The 
Area Maintenance and Supply Facilities requisitioned common 
items from the theater depots and requisitioned peculiar items 
directly from the Continental C-S. National Inventory Control 
Pnjnt. Maintenance hat piovidcd nn a direct support and general 
supjmti ba*j* From thr maj4>r tiln nnd Area Maititenannr and 
Supply Facilities respectively. 

Since no signal personnel were awL^nod m 1st IjNgiitital Com- 
mand, the Signal Office roordimitnl ir<|iiiicd iunt with the lit 
Signal Brigade which had thr iiiaj^t rcintmun [cations role In Viet- 
nam. Prime factors in determining the c rmlipuration and composi- 
tion of the communications lyitem were subscriber requirements 
and densities. However, due I© the nonavailability of mohile 
i. iniiinunicalions equipment capable at meeting the nipbiuicated 
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requirement* of a modern Artny, ihe extensive tile uf fixed torn- 
municaltani equipment t*« necnSarV. 

SyUe m Egettivtnttt 

The communications system was inadequate in early 19fi3 re- 
sulting in (he Insi *rf IIuiiwimh in;i:iM[nilh '] hr iiirds • •( !■ j.v 
ticiart* WOO influenced the development: of a respnnsive and reli- 
able coumin titration system. By the inmmer of 1968 dial telephone 
exchange*, secure voire terminals, and message and data trammis 
lion facilitin tt:id t>rrn t»l;urd ;ir every m:ijin logLsni-j] installation 
in South Vietnam. 
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Service Support in Vietnam; 
Subsistence and Miscellaneous 

Sutnittrriir 

U-5. soldiers in Vietnam- ate well- br uream and eggs to order 
were not uncommon itcjm at fife Mipport bases. Extensive me 
of large refrigerators, refrigerator van*, and helicopters permitted 
troops in the field lo enjoy garrison tspe returns on an alrm>st 

tine basis. Naturally these renditions urre riot available in 

IfMsn, but grew as logistic* units arrived and feci] ilia were ««■ 
blished and improved. 

In early 1965, the Headquarters Support Activity. Saigon, 
under operational control nf the U45- Navy, was responsible for 
supplying perishable artd nnnpemhahle subsistence to alt unit* In 
Smith Vietnam except tn I Corps which ia( supplier! by llr.nl 
quarter! 3d Marine Amphibious Force. Headquarters Support 
Activity, Saigon submitted its requisition* directly m Defense 
Personnel Support Center in Continental U.S. Perishable* were 
shipped by air on a 2-3-3 day cycle to uprountry units. Non* 
jit« hhahles were shipped by Landing Ship Tank (LST) on a 
(ninthly basts to units located in Vung Tau. Cam Ranh Bay, 
Nha Trang and CUii .\"hon The Navy continued to support nil 
U. S. forces as the wholesaler until March 1066. At thru time the 
responsibility for II, III and IV Corps was transferred to Head- 
quarters, Est Logislira I Command. 

When the 1st Logistical Command assumed the mission ol sttr> 
stiitcnee support from the Navy, requisitions were centra I i?*d for 
IT. TIT ami IV Corps and submitted through 2d I .riftisi Lea I Com- 
mand in Okinawa to (he Defense Person nrl Support Onter. Ljter 
the system was modified and requisition* were placed directly on 
Defense Personnel Support Center. Tn November 1969. the system 
n.is blither modified requiring Ten|ii"j tJnuis to hp placed thnrngh 
dn- Dcfrme Automated Addressing System in order to integrate 
MiTrtistrtxe data with other logistics information at the l-ogi* 
lii ;il Corurul f >;•!„ ]\, jh< 

Originally field units subsisted primarily on ft rations and 
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the MCI or tan], combat, individual {an individually packaged 
mrj|, which den not require refrigeration) , Units in area* snirh 
a* Saigon, Cam Ranh Bay and Vung Tau subsisted upon A faliutik 
including fresh fruits, vegetable* and milk in accordance h-ith 
tb* monthly Continental U.S. Master Menu 

This Hat later charged to a special thirty -day menu developed 
for UK in -South Vietnam- This menu required more refrigerator 
capacity than was available, and another menu, a twcniy-ciglil-da) 
cyclic menu wa* developed in laie I WO requiring less refrigera 
tinn- 

Frah fruiu and vegetable* were received From Continmul 
U.S.. Western Pacific, and in-country source*, Items which could 
not be successfully moved through the long Continental U.S. 
supply line were procured from Wesiem Pacifk and fa-country 
supplier*. 

In October 1057, the Sea Land Corporation began providing 
refrigerator cargo service to Smith Vietnam, Four C4J vessels ar- 
rived in Cam Ranh Bay every 15 days. Each vessel haulrd 120 
refrigerated vans and ISO general dry cargo vans. "I "he 12D refriger- 
ated vans were divided with 60 going to Saigon. 50 to Qui Nhmi 
.■md 30 remaining at t"-am KanEt Bay Distribution was madr n* 
S.iiitt.ni .inrl Qui Nhim by a smalEer shuttle vessel from Cam Ranh 
Bay, This system <vas used because of the costs to construct other 
land cranes to offload CI J vessels which do not havr organic craw 
A T3, capable of carrying 9$ refrigera ted vans and J60 gciiet.il 
cargo vans, was introduced to service the port of Da Nang. 

To provide a wide range of dairy products, the A ration required 
three recomhiniri^ milk pl.mii |.> be built i rv Vietnam. A Forerrnw: 
Dairy plant in Saigon began production In Decern Iter 1965. Under 
a contractual agreeme-m with the Army, Meadowguld Ujirics 

constructed one plant in Cam Ranh Bay which hegan prr*lui i 

on 15 November 1967 and another in Qui Xbon which b e gat* 
production on A February I9CH. The cost was io be amortized and 
• rn r-ir |i iT indriicl io rin- T'.S. Ciovernmem. By assuming the 
risk of the operations in Vietnam, the Army obtained the Meadtnv- 
gofd product at a lower cost. To augment the ice cream provided 
by the tnilk plants, additional small size ice cream plants were 
brought into country to provide ice cream as far Eon 1 , and a* pov 
lible. The number of these plants reached a hi|zh of 40. 

Because construction of permanent general warehouses was a 
slow process and generally accomplished only in largely populated 
areas such aa Long Binh. Cam Ranh Bay and Qui Nhon, a Intge 
quantity oE Class I iirm* were stored in the- upcu. Tin- \rinnn 
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o£ subsistence CO covered Storage ku ncii completed until early 
1370. 

Refrigeration was ncf cssary for receiving, storing and issuing 
the perishable A ration components. Refrigeration was provided 
by use of 1,600 cubic feet pre-fab refrigerated units, permanent 
cold storage facilities, leased facilities, and floating storage. 

1 he system of distributing subsistence supply encompassed 
sea. air and land transportation. Subsistence supply was affected 
\i\ the l&ng distance* lwi^crn depots and supported units and on 
occasion when the movement of perishable cargo was pre-empted 
by cargo with a higher priority. During the monsoon season 
support to isolated installations also taxed the available modes of 
transportation. 

Subsistence support to other U. 5. Forces and Free World 
Military Assistance Forces as well as open messes and civilian 
contractors resulted in an additional burden on Class ] operations 
down through the lowest level of distribution. Support of Free 
World Military Assistance Forces required adjustment to the 
U, S, Army liven ty-eighl-day menu which included stockade of 
special items (for example, rice and kimchi) to meet their 
requirements, 

In addition to the usual A, B and MCI ration , the tactical 
situation crcaicil ,l surd For unique rations for use on patrol to 
augment the M< I i.um n. A li juudujic luuml. the Long Range 
Patrol Ration, was developed by Natick Laboratories which was a 
dehydrated, precooked type available in eight menus and highly 
acceptable to the troops. A special indigenous patrol ration was 
also developed to support personnel of the Free World Military 
Assistance Forces. 

Other Support Services 
Orf>aniutiitm for Support Service* 

Support services include food tervice, grave* registration, laun- 
dry and b,nh, labor, lukm. mess, medical, decontamination 
and property disposal. Food service elements were organic to each 
major headquarters and were responsible for monitoring food serv- 
ice activities in their subordinate organizations. 

Craves registration support was provided by collecting points 
operated by divisional Supply and Transportation Battalions and 
by non-divisional Supply and Service companies. The collection 
points ensured that identification certificates were in order, the 
human remains were clean, documentation was correct, and per- 
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■otial effects were accurately recorded and safeguarded. The re- 
main* were then transferred 10 one of the two in-country mnrlu- 

,liv initri- .it ]>,i \jiij; ■ -t T.oi Sou NliUl. Mir ]j<1m .11, l! effcv ts 

depot* consolidated ihr permnal rfteru from the Individual's unit, 
the collecting points, and those itemi removed at thr innrtuary 
>ii I f..n warded them to Continental VS. For delivery to ihe next- 
of-kin 

Pmprny dttpmal services were furniihed on a gengraphic 
ham Ptr»fK'rtv diYfKiul tauk v, rrr established in each of the 
fruir Corps T;liLi<j1 7tjttn Sale of material from the yardi was 
controlled hy j central Hies olTue working under the auspices of 
the 1st I.ogNiic :i| Comm. m. I 1 I r .if [quarters, until I July 1970, 
when Headquarter I" S Aimv Vietnam assumed responsibility 
for chit operation. 

The other support services, (laundry, haih. bakery, mess, 
labor And decontamination) were furnished on an area basis, 
Because Firld Service Companies, Supply and Service Companies. 
l..ii!iuli> Mruc hmrnu, Rakers, Detachments an-l I >r;,n luiuim, 
were a\tigtird groguphic areas of ie^|n .um liitity, it was necessary 
to tplii wiinf companies inm platoon size units. The area concept 
aim mulled in service units having non-service parent units. 
{Chart 16) Bath support was augmented by Army engineer con- 
ii ruction and self-help programs. 

F ocd SerwVe 

From July 1965 to February 196f>. Clan I supplies were 
automatically "pushed" to South Vietnam and the food consisted 
uF R rations and MCI rations. The Push Packages wete shipped 
from the various depots in Continental VS. to the most convenient 
out loading ports. Because of the urgency of the situation, ships of 
opportunity were used (ships In port not fully loaded, but avail- 
able for government use) . This resulted in the rations arriving 
in .*w hi ill Vinuj-in ami It inn; nffloaded at ports other than those 
railed Fin in thr u|H-r .iiinii fjl.ni Alto in many eases the ships did 
not [-any balanced [umpoiirim of ihr El ration. This caused an 
inblfaoce Iteiween the availability of various food components 
niiil iKc iiiuriiiuna] need of the troops being supported. To 
v,niirn ihr ii tn, -it ion, Push Package markings were often ignored 
and the components of ihr t a limit were issued and consumed by 
units near the pmt < if di-H lur^f uniting no unbalanced rlirt The 
Push Package concept was luccestfol only on the first two in- 
crements. Even though the use of Push Packages was stopped in 
February IM6> it took until 1968 «o phase out mm JiuJuirlird 
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stockage lilt items from the system. DurinR the early part of this 
p?Httl the food service program suffered. 

The buildup of [roups and conversion from NfCl feeding to 
i hp (reding of B ration meats and components of the A ration 
was rapid. Attempts were made lo follow the Continental U.&. 
Nf aster Menu in certain areas of Vietnam (Saigon, (jm Ranh 
Bay and Vung Tau) but this was difficult due to limited Tcfrig- 
cration facilities. 

The twenty eight-day menu developed in 1966 reduced the 
strain on refrigeration awu. In August 1969. a refined twenty- 
cight-day cyclic menu was adopted. Thi* mriiu lomistcd of 4 ..WO 
calories of food energy per man per day and contained a wide and 
balanced variety of meau, vegetables, fruits, cereal* and beverages. 
Over 90 percent of [he meals were served hot. 

During June l c J6fi. ihc "cantonment mess" project wa* initi- 
aled in upgrade dining facilities, This project called for the 
replacement of "field type" equipment with "garrison type" 
kitr hen equipment i» I we roTps dining facilities. The replace- 
ment equipment was m Itr the same type as that normally wed 
in Continental U-S. It w*s not possible to use the carunnrnetu 
equipment to the extent originally planned, hemever, due to 
limited electrical power, fuel and maintenance support For these 
reasons, and for a need on ihr part of some units to maintain 
mobility, a number of uniu mtitimird m use- "field type'" cooking 
e(|uiptnent in Emr imps i lilies. 

When possible, for troo|H on pa mil and other field missions, 
meals were prepared in have ramp kitchens and delnernl in in 
sulated food containers. When such deliveries could not he nude 
because of weather, enemy action or terrain either the MCI fa 
canned ration) or the lauig Range Patrol Packet was provided. The 
latter consists primarily of dehydrated components. The Ration 
Supplement Sundries P.u k w.it also provided when troops did not 
have access to a Post Exchange outlet. This pack contains such 
items as confections, tobacco including cigars and cigarettes, 
stationery, shoe laces and sewing kits. Originally it contained 16 
items. The latest revision, based on the recommendations of U.S. 
troops in Vietnam, has £4 components. 

Cvrtmitfary Outltti 

There Were two commissary stores in Vietnam and both were 
operated by the Army. One was located at Saigon, and the other 
one at l ong Binh. Access lo the stores was limited to personnel 
m l having an niranircd dining facility in their area. 
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This stringent policy was implemented in l%R m rtfiVi Jargr 
numbcn of patrons crowding into minirn.il [;niliiie% m pMT<ha*r 
limited amounts of retail subsistence items- By restrii i inn mf nl 
the facility to personnel not having access to 4 1 i*i i tl^ facilities, tl 
virtually eliminated nnlit.irv primus. Inn did provide cfirmnisutv 
service to civilian government emplaycev < oni r;n i.t prtMinnrl 
press representative*, ami other nnn military personnel. 

Care and Diifrviiiinrr n/ firearm 

Early in 1561 the Comma ruler in Chief , Pi", i fin dirtied ilir 
Ur Sr Air Forte to provide service support fur deceased military 
advisory personnel in South Vietnam. This support was rendered 
l>y mortuary personnel U< \\\ Clark Air Force Base, Republic of the 
Philippines. However, in 1963 a U. S, Air Force Mortuiin tsai 
establijhed at Tan Son Nhut. Its service was expanded in l'"ior> 
to indude support to Free World Military Assistance Forte*. 

I^ner in 196,1, as a result of an Army study on future nun toarv 
support requirement.*, the Commander in Chief. Pacific directed 
that the mortuary mission be transferred to U.S. Army Vietnam 
effective I July 1966. 

The following tahlr dqnVs* rhe Army fatality workload ex- 
pciiriiLcd during the period 19GI thru 1970: 
i»t - > i*m - l« - i.ui urn - iSM 

tm - « IMS - IMI 39SS ~ IStffift 

IMS - tt 1966 - 5,713 I9« - MM T«*t - 35.1 M 

As fatalities increased it became difficult to control .Summary 
Court disposition of personal effects. So, on 1 September 1966. 
U.S. Army Vietnam activated the Personal Property Depot at 
Camp Red Da 1 1 as a Division nf the U. S- Army Mortuary. Tan 
Son Nhut. This depot was responsible for receiving, screening 
and shipping personal effects to the person entitled to receive 
them. 

Due to the increase in combat activity and fatalities of U. V 
Forces in the 1 Corps area, a stand-by mortuary at the Da Nang 
Air Base was placed in operation on 2" fune 11167 In M." l>\'i". 
the existing mortuary facility al Tan Son Nhut was determined 
inadequate and Commander U.S. Military Assistance Command. 
Vietnam, directed a study lo relocate it. As a result of the study, 
a new facility was constructed on the Air Rase. The mortuary 
activity wax relocated 10 the new Facility on II September 1968; 
on 16 December IflfiS thr PrrMni.il Puipniy DrjxH ;it tl^nip Red 
flail was relocated to a newly ronsirimrd facility adjacent to the 
new mortuary. 



Mortuary 

Viet Cong activities used the capacity of both the Tan Son 
Nhm and Da Nang mortuaries during the 7e* Offensive in Febru- 
ary 396ft. During this period, technical guidance and additional 
identification capability w*» provided through tempmary dni\ 
of qualified civilian personnel from the Office Chief of Support 
Services, Department of the Army and offshore mortuaries located 
in Japan and Thailand. F.mhalmer capability was increased 
through temporary assignment of inroumry qualified and Liremed 
enlisted personnel to assist the civilian morticians in preparation 
of remains. I hese two mortuaries, processed 2.291 remains during 
that month which was possible only through the complete co- 
operation of the military and civilian penonnrl concerned. 

A plan for conducting a search and recovery program for re- 
mains of deceased persons in Vietnam was initialed as early St 
November 11)68 with in-country graves registration units providing 
personnel h>r assignment to support this effort. The program was 
designated Operation Compassion. A central file bank for missing 
and "body not recovered" personnel for all Services was established 
■t Tan Son Khut Mortuary in support of this opera! ion and for 
use in conducting searches upon cessation of hostilities, 

Plan* eventually materialised in the activation of the joint 
Casualty Resolution Cemn Incited at N'aLhCTV Phanom, Thailand 
and a Central Identification LaboratoTv. Cnmp Sitiurum, Thaihud 
to conduct search, recovery and identification of remain* in South- 
east Asia 



Bath Services 

The bath service support in Vietnam w» provided to all U.S. 
and Free World Military Assistance Force*- During the early 
stages . I the buildup mo*l of the bath support was provided by 
fixed or improvised Facilities. As the number of troops increased. 
Table of Organisation and Equipment mobile bath units, were 
introduced and were operating by June 1968. These units, aug- 
mented by fixed and improvised facilities, provided adequate 
hut and cold water shower support: however, most of the field 
expedient showers had to be operated using cold water only, 
Often mow desirable locations for shower points could not l*e 
used for security reasons. 

In Decembri I Nrt>. tin; h..i.i| bath *jpjhiliLy in Smith VirLii.ini 
consisted of IS Table of Oij;.i nidation mid KquipttLrttc imihitr 
bath teams (with 8 shower heads each) having the combined 
capability of providing I2G.000 showers per week— operating 16 
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brum per hU> (nvu ^ hour shifts). At that time all of the bath 
units were assigned lo the lit l.ogislical Command. The- divisions 
mid brigade*, inrtMined no aufrrnentalioii - . fr>r bath unils Imi 
received ihu support at required from supporting uniti of the lit 
Ivngmical Command, 

By July 1967, the hath iervice capability in tbr l\i I .ugi-iiesl 
CruuDijinl had expanded to 60 bath teams, with * total of &9 
juthoiiied. These learns, working two 10-bovi shiFw per day, were 
capable iff prin iitsn;; -JSD.OOO iruhwrn pn eek. TtiK3|M billeted in 
urban areas had access co permanent *hower facilities. Troop* oc- 
cupying base ramp* h.uheil in lived ^hnwm which were COR* 
strutted as pan of the cantonment. When it was not possible 
m ► provide showers with mobile bath teams, collapsible canvas 
Australian shower buckets with a 5.87 gallon capacity provided 
additional capability, Decontainin.it inn teams equipped with a 
truck containing a tank and shower unit were aim employed as 
the need arose. Ail of these fixed facilities were used to the 
maximum extent possible in order to free the mobil bath units 
for support to the forward areas (fire iuppi>rt bates and logistical 
support activities to which the combat soldier had access after 
combat operations) . 

Laundry and Dry denning 

Since almost all items of clothing and bedding used in Vietnam 
were made fmm materials that could be cleaned by laundering 
rather than dry cleaning, this portion will review the problems 
inherent in c*tj Wishing laundry facilities. 

la August 1965, mobile laundry units were requested to pro- 
vide the additional requirements generated by the troop buildup. 
However, this request nould not he Riled due to a lack of equip 
ment. During Decern l*r I965 h there were fifty standard B field 
laundry machines (two-trailer unit*) in the 1st Logistical Com 
maud. These units were capable of servicing only 3.075.000 pounds 
of laundry per month. The total requirement per month exceeded 
7,000,000 pounds. 

Thorny the early stages of buildup all laundry service, except 
the small amount that could he bundled by supporting units 
having mobile laundry equipment, was obtained from local na- 
tionals. Since there were very few local rminmertial firms that had 
any sixeable capability at that lime and no Army -opera ted facili- 
ties, most of the laundry service was furnished by maids, house 
boys, and post exchange concessionaires. Due lo the wide disper- 
sion Of troops and as a matter i>F r. rmveoicTKC, arrangements for 
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these wrrvices were generally handled by the individual ct the 
unit desiring the service. 

During fiscal year 1^68 and fiscal year 19ffl increased utiliza- 
tion was made of contract Laundries because of commanders de- 
sires, for pressed fatigues for troops in base- camps. Although the 
Vietnamese contractors provided service below acceptable stand- 
ards, their services were necessary lo covct the large shortfall 
From organic laundry capabilities. The extent lo which the VS. 
Army depended on contract laundry is shown by the fact that in 
nvral year 1969,. production rose to a high of l?.8 million pounds 
per month at a cost averaging $855,000 per month. 

The mobile laundry equipment situation began to improve in 
December l%6 when the first of the new Standard- A machines 
arrived in Vietnam. These machines were mounted am single 
trailers and greatly increased [he mobility of laundry units, By 
July 1967, Standard- A machines comprised 4!> percent of the 

laundry equipment i uhItv During this period, however only 

2Z prtfcm <if the TcquiTcd lfl million pounds of laundry per 
month ivjs prrwevted by field laundry units. Physical and tactical 
limitations, shortage* of Standard- A Hftlfciri and inherent limi- 
tations c>F Fit- hi l.tninltirs .ill (tmirilnited (hi the laundry uqqjmt 
problem, The ihwtFall was resolved by reliance on local nationals, 
corKewionnsires and contractors. 

In AuguK lflfi7. there were 115 Standard-A laundry machines 
In-country with 4 capability «f laundering only 25 percent of the 
total requirement, From November 1967 through January 196ft, 
additiiin.il ticw Staudard-A machine* arrived in Vietnam bringing 
the total u» 127 ma< nine*- Production from these and an undeter- 
mined number of Standard B FMrJimn muled 1 t.fi un'Mimi pf>imrJ% 
or an average of 5.9 million pounds per month for trm period. 
During 1568 and 1969 the .Standard R mjwhme* were completely 
phased out of the system. The production rare foi held LiLtndTirv 
during this period ranged From a low of 2.4 million pounds per 
month to a high of 4.2 million pound* per month, which was 
achieved in fune I9fi9. 

As the buildup continued additional laundry units were as. 
signed and by June 1968 mobile facilities were established. Dur- 
ing ihis same period local rommetcial laundries were being 
placed under coninn to bandit thr wnrfclmd chilli rvr^i-dcd 
the capability of eh*- mold I r l:n iliiirt operated by the Army. The 
available mobile units had thr capability to proceu only about 
half of the total laundry tcu," lament, and this was limited to 
washing and rough drying, 
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Therefore, these units were employed primarily in support of 
medical facilities, isolated unit*, comfnat task force*, and in areas 
where there were large concentration* of troop* and a siieahle 

workload 4if oigani/.Hn'"i:i1 (vpe items. 

As i he troop buildup continued, it became apparent that the 
laundry services COttld lie prnvided more et"»orrm :\\U f>v fivru 
farilities operating umlrr ihe staff supervision h if the Army. Plans 
were formulated fitt lorntTut tinm (if ten laundries and site* were 
■elected. 

Vit: 1 ! i 4 ■ r rh<- r 4- 1 1 Rvnt laundries programmed for construction 
in fiscal year 1969 were cancelled. The cancellation resulted from a 
study in 1968 based on the factor of low priorities for ih is type 
of construction and lack of need for fixed laundries due to reduction 
of forres in South Vieln.im Thr remaining two were approved and 
programmed by 11.5. Army Vietnam for construct inn in fiscal year 
ID7I .11 [.oriff Minh and Cam Ranh Bay. Due to further reductions 
of our forces in Vietnam, these two were never built, and the US 
Army continued to rely nn contract laundries, with no fixed 
laundries in the Republic of Vietnam. 

Clothing 

The clothing i«ue in-kind system of supply {provided for in 
CTA SO 901 > was plated in effect in Vietnam on I November 
Ifli.V Aftet ihiit tittic. pnljsird uu'ii iirtr drpkiyed there with the 
minimum quantities of item* of the unifotni. Relatively high 
value clothing items were recoteied dmnigh turn-in and sub. 
sequently rehabilitated fin j<-i-.\it<- (limbing items that were not 
turned in r and those not required in Vietnam, were placed in 
storage at home or government storage to tte recovered and used 
by the individual on his return from Vietnam. 

In March l%fi, the 1st logistical Command established an 
Army clothing sales store in Saigon. (Prior to that time a joint cloth- 
ing sales store was operated there by the Navy.) The initial stock, 
age of this store consisted of clothing items for both mate and 
female personnel; but, due to the limited demand for items of 
female clothing, these items were discontinued From stockage in 
October 1967. After this time, female military personnel ob- 
tained their items of ihr uniform by mail nrdrr From military 
clothing sales stores located in Japan and Okinawa. Initially, cash 
sales at the Saigon sales store averaged 560.000 per month. However, 
after officers and warrant officers were included in issue-ink ind 
under the provisions of CTA 50-901. the sales volume decreased to 
SI 3,000 per month (In fiscal year 1970) . 
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Prtiperty DifpQial 

The Property Disposal Operation was 3 function of Mililary 

A",v\U]iir (.o .iml. \ Kiiiim. until I February I EK>6 . It wu 

! hit-rr jjiiwiI [••> t '.S. Army Vietnam, and in turn 10 the 1st Logistical 
Cinniiuml. During the early years, property disposal operaliorn 
were hampered hy the Lack of trained military personnel. This is 
understandable since ih«r wcrr very few uperaiional spaces for 
property disposal officer personnel anywhere in the world prior 
to the buildup >u Vietnam. Traditionally, property disposal 
opera! ioni only generate high interest ;«i ot near the end of 
armed conflicts: during other periods h h usually signed a low 
priority, perhaps because of its position at ihe rail end at the life 
cycle of materiel. 

Personnel shortages were evident and in 1968 anions were 
taken to overcome them. Additionally. resident ami mmi rsidrnt 
courses were established by the U. S. Army 1 .agist k* Manage- 
ment Center at Fort Lee for property dispf**! personnel. Resident 
courses consisted of the Defense Advanced Disposal Management 
Seminar, Defense Disposal Executive Development Seminar, and 
i he Defense Disposal Management Seminar. 

A mobile instructor team was organized and conducted uti- 
site courses. Additionally, the Quartermaster School conducted 
special properly dispel courses for officers, ml Uteri men. and 
civilian employees assigned m thr p"M M ' lv 'l^f"*sl program. Per- 
sonnel assignee) to the disposal operation in Vietnam in 1966 and 
1970 are compared in ihe table below: 



Personnel Assigned to Property' Disposai OrmMloNj 
in Vietnam 
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Disposal operations were hampered by lack of an early country- 
tocoumry agreement. Such an agreement should have been con- 
summated at the ambassadorial level early or before the buildup 
started specifying how the U.S. Army would conduct property 
disposal operations. An essential element would have been a stip- 
ulation that the host country would have no control over JJJ5. 
property sold for export. A country-to-couniry agreement was 
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signed on 9 November 1968 but had this been a< minplislied earlier, 
.1 considerable number of delays svould have been cliniinnied and a 
more efficient property disposal operation would have been 
established. Buyers were discouraged from bidding: oil property 
offered for sale because oF difficulties in obtaining host crruniry 
customs clearances, a lack of labor, a slowness of hosi govern' 
■ 1 1 l- i ■ e bureaus in processing buyer requests for export license*, a 
dunnage of shipping, and Long delays in a wailing berihing 
spate. Simply stated, many arduous and difficult problem area* 
were encountered by representatives of the business community 
when conducting business affairs in a combat environment. 

The inventories of property disposal yards jrxcntly increased 
during the enemy's Tet offensive of February tDoS and his offen- 
sive again in May 1 90S. The increase was due to two factors. 
First, a Ricat deal of equipment was damaged or destroyed during 
this period and was added to the inventory. Second, buyers were 
unable to remove properly from property disposal office yards on 
a timely basis as a result of increased harassment by the enemy. 
These inventories were not reduced to a manageable level until 
early 1*69, 

The quantities of properly received and the quantities dis- 
posed of during the period fiscal year 1966-1071 are shown in Table 
1?. Also shuwn are the t|uan cities on hand at the end of each of 
tlnrtr fiscal yean. There was a large increase in the quantity of 
Ktap received during fiscal year 1970. There were several mom 
for the increase. Scales were not available in the property dis- 



Table IS—Property DtiroiAi. Office Operations 
(1968-197]) 
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1 Hitr norr.RTY-riGi;REi fn parenthesis represent dollar return to 
nnvr-i^Hijrr. net' res rot t*M doli.au rcive** are utiuatld ntvt'tu 
MOT IV FA 1 1VTHZSEf IM THIS COl l v s nr I'm MtfT ACQCUIl lOy VALUE. 

SCRAP FIGL'RES rN MUVTHTSW REPRTSINT WHIAR, MXllAN TO imvriM- 
MEN1. IlliI RM Km t\ IW4 DOLLAR. RETL'RV ARE UTIHVFEP nC-VRZJ NOT l\ 

■n •■ ! Ill M \ IV I HIS COLUMN REPRISF N I TIC0 L'SsMi ' ■:■ rnV* nl ; si- 
LlirOM II OF 
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posal yards to weigh the scrap as it »u unloaded. Am estimate 
was made regarding the weight which normally mill ted in leu 
wright being recorded than was Actually unloaded. Alio the |"«p 
rrly disposal office yard dropped scrap from l heir record* wlun a 
contract wu signed by a buyer rather than waiting until tin - 
buyer removed the Krap by a. specified time, as prevrihrd Lit 
property disposal regulations, After thii contract was invalidated, 
the scrap in many case* was not again picked up on property 
disposal office record*. During 10o0. a concentrated fffn.nl 
made at the direction of the Commanding General, 1st Logistic. il 
Command to bring alt the property disposal office rccouls up ti> 
date. This resulted in a size-able increase in the quantity recorded 
Finally, the phase down of U.S. Army Vietnam resulted ilt 
marked increases in the amount on hand in the properly dnpn-.il 
facilities. 

Wit h the introduction of weighing scales in fiscal yent 1970. 
the guesswork surrounding scrap inventories was eliminated and 
severe peaks and valleys were brought under control, HoWevn, 
downward adjustments continued for approximately a >cji 
thereafter because buyers under term contract were reaching hate 
ground prior to fulfillment of contracts which were based on 
earlier inventory estimates. 

The property disposal operation, an element of the 1st 
tical Command, Kas assigned to the Property Disposal Agent \ "" 
IS August 1070. The mission of the agency was to luperviie the 
development and implementation of policies, directives, and ttf 
ulalions pertaining to receipt, control, issue, and sales of Tic- 
panment of Defense, non-Department of Defense. U.5, Fcdeul 
Agencies. Free World Military Assistance Forces, and Military As- 
sistance Program excesses, and U.S. Forces generated and viU aj;i 
material. The Property Disposal Agency was a culmination of 
efforts to enhance property disposal capabilities through improved 
equipment and increased personnel a] location. 

Military AsAiitancc Program F.xr.eua 

Becauw or the large volume of excesses being generated and 
sent to property disposal areas in the Pacific Command area, a 
tpni.il procedure was ilrvrlr>pad iti make maximum use of these 
assets by the Military Assistance Program. Military Assistant e 
Program Excesses coven pimrdnrri for the transfer of items, both 
major and secondary, from Pacific Command property disposal 
offices to Pacific Command Military Assistance Program recipients 
A feature of this program is thr policy thai recipients ^tll movi? 
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materiel and perform necessary rebuild at iheir own expense to 
the extent feasibly thereby saving Military Avista™-? Program 
n.cccs.sr>rial and rebuild fundi. By visual irnrnvtirw nf material 
in property dispmn! nfhrcs nnd \>v rcvirw of lining* of available 
iirriLi, Military Assistance Adviiory Gump and recipient rnuniry 
personnel determine items which Art appropriate 10 fill a valid 
programmed requirement. A menage forwarded to Commander in 
Chief Pacific by a Military A-nisunce Advisory Group requesting 
approval of the Military Assistance Program Excesses transfer 
Mart* chc process. Commander in Chief Pacific reviews this re- 
quest to determinr [hue itrrm are of a ratejfory normally supplied 
ihru the Military AiBltlTMT Program and thai a valid program 
requirement exists. l"pon approval, the Property Disposal Ofrke. 
Military Assistance Advisory Croup. Office of the .Secretary nf 
Defense and the Military Department are advised, and the trans- 
fer of the materiel effected. Table l\ displays quantities of 
property moved from Pad Fir Command Property Disposal offices 
under Military Assistance Program Excesses during a portion of 
I960 through calendar year 1 970, and also displays removals 
from January through March 1971. These quantities include re- 
movals from the entire Pacific Command Area, but a majority 
was fT<im Property Ili^po»( office far<1»"s i« Vir-tnam. 
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M^rfiVaf Snppnrl 

\u the Vietnamese and Korean conflicts 2-5 percent of US 
personnel win. imnr wmmdrd and reached a medical treatment 
Facility died. ThJ* represented a useable improvemeni nivcf the 
perc entages of World War JI (4.5 percent! . World War ] (fl.J per- 
cent) and ihe Civil War (17 percent) Howe^rr c-mpli.i*ii shrudd 
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be placed on the tut that these percentage) represent only the 
percentages i>f wounded peiwjmiel who ilicd after reaching medi- 
cal treatment facilities. In the Vietnamese conflict i far grater 
percentage of wounded personnel reached these facilities alive 
than during an? prior conflict. This was primarily due tu the 
use of helicopter ambulances. These aerial ami™ lame* nrrr able 
to rapidly evacuate casualties hounded to «u li a degree that 
death would have united in print wail before the evacuee could 
reach a medical treatment facility. 

Medical service in Vietna.ni was ai complete ai that found any 
where in the world. It in< hitlerl mn only medical evacuation and 
hospitalization hut also medical supply and maintenance, preven- 
tive medicine, dental, veterinary and medical lal>oratory services, 
medical in tel ligence, and medical research and development acttvi- 
ties. 

Initially medical support was organic to the 1st Logistical Com- 
mand mission. As ihe buildup progressed and the magnitude of 
the medical mission increased, responsibility for the medical 
function was transferred m ihe 44th Medical brigade upon its 
Arrival in Vietnam on 1 May I'iM. At this time the 44th Medi- 
cal brigade was assigned n» the lit Logistical Command; hut in 
August 1067 because «if the im retted medical mission, the 14th 
Medical Brigade ua) ic.miuiird ui Headquarters. U.S. Army Viet- 
nam. In 1970, the 44th Mrdiial Jsiijtadr .Hid the Surgeons Office, 
Headquarter* U.S. Army Vietnam were consolidated and desig- 
nated the Medical Command. 

As our troop buildup hegan. medical unit* of all types were 
phased in ahmg uith die tactii.il and logistical unit* they supported. 
Completely equipped hospitals stalled with well-lrained ipri i,t! 
Lsts were soon located throughout Vietnam, 

Cross-servicing, whereby one Service cares for the sick and 
wounded or another was used extensively. Navy hospital ships 
located off the coast of Vietnam were included in this npcTa turn , 
Aerial evacuation was used to transfer patients to these "floating 
hospitals." Service hospitals were so located thai by MMifi any 
casually evacuated by helicopter was within 30 minutes (King 
time of a hospital capable of providing definitive surgical care. 

Stability of hospitals permitted semipermanent and in some 
cases permanent construction. Preoperative, operative, postopera- 
tive and other intensive care areas were air-conditioned. In addi- 
tion to well constructed facilities, several of the surgical hospitals 
here equipped with the newly developed Medical L r nit, Self- 
Contained, Transportable, This is a system of shelters and 
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equipment designed to provide the required, medical surgical cap- 
ability for patient care in thr Acid under a wide range of en- 
vironmental conditions, and it represent* a vast improvement over 
tent hospitals of ihe past Module* can be combined to form any 
desired field facility, or treatment Facility, and can be transported 
by CH-54 helicopter*: although they are normally transported by 
Axed wing aircraft After the arrival or the Ant Army Medical 
Department air ambulance unit in 1962, medical helicopter opera- 
tions, called DUST OFF, evacuated large numbers of military and 
civilian patient* Table H show* the number oF patient* moved by 
<hr*e air ambulances thnwi»h I'l^n 
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The courage and dedication of the air evacuation crews and 
medical tcarm w,l\ hudahtr. They continuously Went into area* 
under Are and (heir casualty rate* were high. 

Military Assistance f'-nmuund Vietnam established a 30da> 
evacuation policy and endeavored to keep 4Ct percent of hospital 
twtls empty ai all time* to lake care of. sudden -.urge* of casual- 
tics that occurred from time to lime. 

II Li ri lift ib<- pcTM*! I fan nary lEW'i throuRh SO April l*)7t. 83 
percent of the admissions to U.S. Army Medical Treatment 
Facilities were dtte to disease and non-battle injury. Seventeen 
firn cut inrtrduc In ivmmds 

Five groups nl d Urates accounted for the majority (65 percent) 
of the admission* for distant. These wctc malaria, feseri of ttn- 
Iciinwn uTiirin. tcspiratoit .nlineiits, sfcici problems, and diarrheal 
disease*, Malaria was exceeded only In iiomihU jtitl turn 'futile 
injuries as a cause of mandass I mi From duty. 

"Combai casualties"' consisted of those ptivituirl itnnminl as 
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well as those killed in action. During the period January lSfiS 
through 30 April 1971, Ih out of each 100 combat casualties Tell 
in the killrd category and 85 were wounded. Of the 85 bounded, 
l Wo died after reaching a medical treatment facility and 83 lived. 

The Army Medical Service also provided medical nipport u» 
Free World Assistance Forces in Vietnam, In addition, avustamr 
was given to the Vietnamese military and civilian populations 
through various medical programs. I", military hi.Ksjjii.ils jwI 
mitted and treated sick, grounded, and injured Vieinaruci*- 
civiliaiu an an emergency basis from I he first, 

Medical supplies vrcre handled through medical depots and 
hospitals, This was separate fmrn the supply system fm enhrt mi|* 
plies. 1 org;iuiration produced a customer oriented logistics 
system (hat was responsive to the needs of the patient and provided 
iuffkicm quantities: of Hipp) in for professional use. 

The S2<1 Medical Depot managed the in-rountrv itiu-nmn 
for medical materiel, I'pon arrival in Vietnam in October 
il was assigned to the 1st logistical Command. On I May l^fift it 
became a subordinate clement of the 44 Lh Mediral Hii.n*dc TJie 
•12d Medical Depot submitted requisitions to the V, S, Arms Medi 
cal Depot, Ryukyu Islands. Thai depot either filled them or passed 
them directly to the U.S. Army Medical Material Agency in 
Continental U.S. located at Phoenixvilte, Pennsylvania, The req- 
uisitions submitted m Continental VS. by-passed the U.S. Army 
3'.nifi( In v niton Coiitiol Point, Fori Shaftcr, Hawaii. The H2d 
Medical Depot consisted of a ba*c ilrpot at Cam Kauh Has and. 
as requirements for support developed, advance depots were csiab 

Hshrd at I.ottK ftinh. Qui Nl t lm lai, and Phu Bai, Each 

depot performed an area distribution mission through which 
issues were made in romlui division*, hmpiuk Fire World Milt. 
Liry Assistance Forces, and oiher Service* based up<in inter service 
support asjrermrti^ V\'iih iJk ln-ip i>f \CR auiomaiii data pro 
cc&sing equipment, ihe 32d Medical Depm ui-Huued a SIS mil- 
lion on-hand invrnion and maintained a 4 T < u> ilO djs level of 
medical supplies. (A more detailed Medical discussion will be 
found in the Medical .Monograph.^ 

Unique Support Atiaions 

Riverine Force} 

This type of uprMiinti reminiscent nf campaign* during 
the Civil War nhrii ihr I'S. Army coiulucied riverine nprratiuns 
along the James and Mississippi Riven and in sow hern swamp*. 
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ThU type of warfare was alw used on Mindanao in the Philippines 
during Wiirli! W.ir IT. 

The initial Mobile Riverine Force, crated in 1967. was com- 
rniM*« of an Army Infantry brigade and a Navy Task Force inte- 
grated at each level of command, This composite force operated 
U a Complete package, independent of fixed support fuses. This 
type of force offered flexibility and greatly increased out opera- 
tional capability in areas previously inarres.\iblr u> our fanes. 

logistic support for these forte* was established .it Vung Tan. 
U-S. Navy LST and Army landing craft were used to carry the 
major part of resupply cargo to Dong Tain, which was, the major 
base camp for riverine operations. Throughout tin- ddu i>pct.i 
tion, transportation boat unit* {medium ind heavy) played, a 
major direct support role. Infantry iirxips were billeted Aboard 
U.S. Navy barracks, ships and were carried to * <'tiiVi.it by helicopter 
airlift and armored landing craft. 

Existing Army and Navy supply procedure* were found 10 he 
adaptable to riverine operations. A few ptonlertu iLr-veloped in 
using equipment Immerved at times in briny or dirty water, but 
the command emphasis plated on preventive maintenance during 
these operations helped to relieve these problems. Riverine opera- 
tions were 1 good example nf interscrvke rapport. 

Support of XXTV Corps in I Corps 

Trior to the 1968 Tet offensive, the predominant U.S. land 
forces employed in I Corps were US. Marines supported by I'.S. 
Naval Support Activity, ha Nang. Prior to November the 
U.S, Army maintained support activities on a small scale at Da 
Vang Un Atmiv troop* in I ( j>Tps. The number oE troops was nor 
MiflVieni in e^tjhlhh command headquarter ;is inch, hut our 
mi prior i activities maintained Army personnel in I Corps, in 
Kiniunrliori with the U.S. Navat Support Anility. The rapid 
influx of U.S, Army land forces during the Tet offensive required 
and equally rapid and extensive buildup <>f logistic Torre* and 
materiel. The requirement for an Army unheal he.'idipui trr^ to 
Ik established for the I Corps, became apparent and the XXIV 
Corps came into being. Interim ;u un^Finc-nU were used, at ihr 
Army established supporting facilities, in ntliliiinn m thr nnr\ 
already there which received supplies from riihn At my or Navy 
vi ii cel. Eventually rcdn'ii human • »r Marine* fioin I ( mp and thr 
phasing out of the U.S. Naval Support Activity, Da Nang caused 
detailed planning to begin in preparation for the l r S Armv to 
assume support responsibility for this Corps. A target date of 
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July 1970 w» enabJEihed. This ;uthm wu [he first of iti kin ct 
ailyvrhctc in ,m active ihi-ain i»E operations. While other Army 
elements in Vietnam h ere u-dndng their scope of operations in 
line with the «nit«>uni nl withdrawal policy, the I'^tii mission r>[ 
tht Array in I Corp* was expanded. 

Despite (he problems generated by a lack of knowledge on 
the part of both Array and Navy personnel ai to terminology and 
vrjpnitttion, the rapport achieved and maintained throughout 
the takeover, planning, and execution wai probably the single 
.1 nasjjoriani t lUiitihuiiug factor to its overall success, 
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CHAPTER IX 



Logistic Support of U.S. Advisors and 
Special Forces i Vietnam Armed and 

Pacification Forces, and 
Free World Military Assistance Forces 

Logistic Support of U. S. Advisors 

The logistic system available to supply thr idviirr\ aligned 
in Nf Hilary Assistance Command, Vietnam, prior to the buildup, 
was hanrri 011 ihr concept of a small group of advisor* centrally 
s«f»|Kiried from Saigon. When an adviser arrived in-country, be 
reported to the Military Assistance Command, Vietnam, in Saigon, 
mcivnl ;i brief orientation, was issued die bare essentials of per- 
Mjii.il jhcI Field clothing, a weapon. :i couple of magazines of ammu- 
nition, a rriiKHjnitnt net with Tars, and taring utensils, He w-as then 
flown lo his destination via Air Vietnam. Resupply of the adviser 
was thr responsibility of the Vietnamese Army for ammunition, 
vehicles, and petroleum, ails, and lubricants., but such suppmt was 
minimal Since an adviser was required to either eat on Mir- i-dmoniy 
or buy his rat inns at the commissary or PX in Saigon, he wan jjkh 
videda cost of living Allowance. He was provided an imprest Fwul to 
pay foi cqui|>iiniu in.iinirti.iivt. Ilmn-ver, in the early years of 
the Vietnam conflict, Saigon remained the umbilical cord of life 
for the adviser. 

In April 1907, the Army established the United States Army 
Support Croup, Vietnam, later desijrnated I'uitcd Si air* Anns 
Support Command. Vietnam. 

Upon activation, this organization assumed some of the Insist it 
functions previously performed by the Army section, Military Amu- 
Uttce AdvsvHv timup Vietnam. lull not the support <d uprcnmiry 
cr»m pounds. 

On I July 1962. the Headquarters Support Anivitv Saigon was 
established under a chain of command descending from the 
Commander- In-Chief of the Pacific Fleet l>ut under the opctr.it tonal 
control of Commander U.S. Military Assistance Command. Viet- 
nam. After this change adviser support improved renin vamuo 
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intenervice support agreements Headquarters Support Activity 
Saigon performed common jinn supply and service suppon func- 
tion* for all U.S. advij.tr* including inch things u lubsiirence. 
clothing, PX supplies, and billeting service*. From its inception, it 
was envisioned t h.it Headquarters Support Activity Saigon respon- 
sibilities would be limited to peacetime functiani or at the most to 
ihr liiuaiirm thai e^iitcd in South VieLii.nn dining ihr l'M<2 I'.M-t 
period. 

In addition to Headquarters Support Activity Saigon, the U.S. 

S.iw luil jl* civii higiiLh vt stein in South Vin n r--i thr iupp-'i i 

or U.S. Navy personnel such at U.S. Navy advisers under the 
Naval Advisory Group, Miliiaty Assistance Command. Vietnam. 
The Marine Corp had a semi-separate logistic* establish- 
mem for support of the U.S. Marine Corpv Also the U_S. Air Force 

Vested "MM rjf in hi^iilii 1 1 -tpntisiliiLji irs in in 1 !r;iili[iui In ■> 2d 
Air Division. 

At the licKiritiiiiH nf 10615. (he combined U.S. Icigistii support 
effort in South Vietnam was < a pa hie of supporting about 20,0On 

personnel. A small highly fragmented pinion of this effort 
vuppcuted the U.S atlvjwjiii personnel. No one organization had 

Toll nihility fol hiftiitii mppmt. For rvitliplc, the 1 lc.n: 

quarters Support Activity, Saigon and the Military Assistance 
Command, Vietnam, I leadquart en Commandani riperated parallel 
supply lines for different commodities in support of U.S. advisers. 
Four different systems furnished repairs, and each of the Services 
had Its own medical supply system operating on a "stovepipe" basis 
tci Continental U.S. As the advisory effort increased in keeping 
with the expansion oE the Vietnamese forces, and as the logistii 
system to support U.S. combat forces took shape, a logistic tysletn 
lor support of the advisors evolved whereby supply support was 
furnished from three basic sources: Military Ajiist i ■ i ■ c ( ■rnrti.i.nd. 
Vietnam; the Vietnamese Army; and U.S. Army Vietnam. The 
type of support drawn Front each of these sources was as follows: 
organisational clothing and equipment and individual wcjiptms 
witli a basic hiad of ammunition were issued hy the Military 
Auistamr Command, Vietnam, Headquarters Commandant Colli 
p mud defense weapons and ammunition were obtained from the 
Vietnamese Army Administrative and Direct Support logistics 
company in each province- In cases where weapons were not com- 
mon to the Vietnamese Army, surh as the Ml ft rifle and M60 
machine guns, the weapons and n rn rri nn i r i ■ < ■ ■ i\nr iluwn from 
U.S. Army Vietnam. Subsistence was also drawn from U,S. Army 
Vietnam. Field ration messes were established where there were 
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fifty or more men and a mess association was authorized where 
there were leu than fifty men. 

However, ihe expansion of the adviser effort often required the 
deployment, on short notice, of numerous seven or eight man 
detach menii at disirici level. These small detachments were in 
many cases located in isolated pi^itirni*. miles from the nearest 
support facility, and had to rely primarily on periodic air rwupply. 
The formation and deployment of mobile advisory ie*ra» of Cout 
or Tive members also presented unique iwpport prnililriiiv In ih<- IV 
Corps Delta are.i f. .1 .-simple, where many of she** teams were 
employed, small water craft were about ihe only satisfactory 
meam of ii:im-I s.mi|uii^ ;md other small Vietnamese vessels 
were too slaw to escape m (per fire and too small to carry the 
five Win tea mi with the supplies and equipment necessary to 
support thcii mission. A rlprMon wn% nude to squire crimniri. 
rial v.\» I'S iiiiiiLifiN nurfl boa is known as 'Ikaton Whaler*." 
Approxi mutely 20f oF them were obtained- They were purchased 
through thr F.NSt'RE program (discussed in Chapter HI) . Tbrcc- 
founhs of these boat* ^efe used by mobile advisory teams and 
through their kite team mobility was greatly improved, 

Logistic Support of VS. J/Ji Special Forcei Croup 

The mission ol ihc- >th Spni.il Fun ™ Group (Airborne) and 
its predecessor (U.S. Army Sp«ia| Forces (Vietnam}} was to 
advise and assist the Vieiii.mirw jiiu-iiiiiicin in ihc cngamzation, 
training, equipping, and employ:""' ul ihe Civilian Irregular 
Defense Croup Fnrces- 

The first Civilian frregular Defense Group camp had been 
built near llan Me Thum in ltJiil. At (he beginning of 1964, 
there were ?5 of these l>order camps, a figure which would 
double by thr end h ■ 1 the year. This network ol strair^i< alk 
Incaied fortihed tamps, each with an airstrip, proved to be invalu- 
able reconnaissance and lire support bases far Vietnamese forces 
fighting lhe enemy main forces in the border areas. 

Because of the sensitive nature of the 5th Special Forces 
Group missions and operations, many aspects of its logistic support 
were also sensitive. The distinguishing feature of the !ith Special 
Forces Croup logistic support was the reliance upon a Quick 
Reacting Procurement System for certain special forces equipment. 
The Army Materiel ( iommnud expeditiously purchased and shipped 
Commercial or other service materiel not available in the Army 
in -. i: I .i; needed to support special warfare prt^rams. The 
bulk of the 5th Special Forces Group everyday support, however, 
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came from the U.S. Army Victmm logistic system. Because of 
the limited organic maintenance capability of operating detach- 
ments and the volume of nonstandard items in the 5th Special 
Forces Croup, maintenance of equipment was based on repair by 
replacement, Unserviceable items iM-tr t-vd uaied. either in or nut 
of country, to the appropriate level n\ ,1 supporting maintenance 
activity. 

An S-4 section of the 5th Special Force Group headquarter* 
headed the internal logistic organization of lb* 5(h Special Force* 
Group. Additionally. 5th Special Force* Group Login teal Support 
Centers (organic in -country support element*) provided opera 
tional logistic support tn deployed Special Forces detachment* and 
to the counter insurgency program. The logistic Support Center 
organization provided a cross section of logistic functions and 
capabilities with necessary interface* enahling it to draw upon a 
broad range of nonorganic support capabiliUH both frcim hiihiii 
and without \ r ietnam. 

Logistic Support of Reptiblit tff Vietnam Arm fit Fe>Kri 

U. S, Military Assistance to the Vietnamese Armed Form troov 
mrnred on 23 Decern I xrr I WO, while the Ktrnrb Index h inn; W ar 
waj till] in progress. With the end of that war and the departure 
of I he French, the United .States continued to suppty the fledgling 
Republic of Vietnam with military materiel and equipment. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's commitment for their support was put into 
effect through the establishment of a Military Assistance Advisory 
Croup. 

In 1955 the mission of ihe Military Assistance Advisory Croup 
wa* expanded to nu liulr organizing .mil iLiming the South Viet- 
names? Armed Forces as well as providing them with equipment 
and other materiel. Then in 1961 President Kennedy approved 
requests for additional aid I tic reused tuimiiuntsi pressure con- 
tinued to generate larger military requirements, and in February 
IKS, the Military Assistance Command was created for the pur- 
pose of improving comm.uid, <rmircii. and the support ol the 
adviser program. "Fhe advisers, ol course, advised the South Viet- 
namese Armed Forces in organizing and training their personnel 
and assisted them in acquiring necessary equipment. 

The Sou i h Vu-tii.iuu-i- Aimed Forces increased in manpower 
from approximately -155.000 in 1964 to 623,000 by the end of 
1966 and to over 1.000,000 by the end of 1970. The logistic 
adviser effort increased as the South Vietnamese Armed Forces 
personnel strength increased. On 20 July 1965, U.S. Army Vietnam 
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was established to provide i control clement far the U.S. Army 
Forces in Vietnam. On ] September the logistic adviser func- 

tions and suppuit mf the field atlviwiiv puigTam were itansfened to 
Ur& Army Vietnam, with the exception of the staff advisory func- 
tions of the Military Assistance Command, Vietnam, itaff- Effective 
15 March 1968, the operational control of the logistic adviwty effort 
for the South Vietnamese Army was transferred from U.-S- Army 
Vietnam back to Military Assistance Command, Vietnam. Within 
Military Assistance Command, Vietnam, the Assistant Chief of 
Staff for Logistics. J4 F served as the principal advisor to Com' 
mander U.&. Military Assistance Command. Vietnam, on all mai- 
lers relating to the logistic systems which supported the counlrr- 
insurgency operations in South Vietnam and provided advice to 
the South Virtnamesc Aimed Forces on logistics, including materiel 
systems development, organization, plans, policies, and operations. 

The Director of the Logistics Advisors' Directorate (J A 6) was 
the principal adviser to the Assistant Chief of Staff r J-4, on all 
mat ten relating to the South Vietnamese Armed Forces logistics 
system and advised and assisted In^istics elements of the South 
Vietnamese Armed Forces in providing effective , responsive, and 
economical (ugitik support. To ac<ninplivli iJhi mission, the J"ll> 
ctircftcd ihr Ii^Imk advisory organ ii/itum shown in I h.in IT. In 
addition to tin- aiU-mity rUmi piuvided hy the Logistics Advisory 
Directorate, ihe advisors lifted l>e!on :ih<> assisitrl ihe Wmth Vie1 
names? Army in logistics at various levels: 



tllVlllofl ir \ Alil'iWMIi 

IllUklafl IjlflitllLj] *iii]iiml1 IUIIjIkiIi litMvrii, 

■VfituT S-l Jin', 5-4 Ajliiuiri 

S«lCrf AdBlnnniBljH T % Win I Suppmi 

Ijiyuhr AiKim^i 
UlnLu] Aduiiuji 



(.orpt StfniDT Aihinr 
0|inlHi StfiUir AdsLHir 
lltilllirfl Sftlkrl Ail i 
PiertjBte(ltinof) Senior AdTimc 
P»ortitWi^St<ierf > Srtlor .Vdv.uii 

WACV Ccn»n>4iii1 Viijrun 



Improvisations werr rnFlrU Ircjuiiril in iitilri I c i ,-u l iniifiliih 
ihe .kU mil <, ribn \ in .i iiiih-K fiiJiitit^tkiihiii the- .■ veritable tc»cjiitrr*. 
I he fullirftiliK jir ts*o cx.LrnpIo of miprovisatiini in 01 ^niiy.iiinai.d 
concepts tliiit n rtc employed; 

1. Due 10 thr iif*d for a MjTjNr iiicrr-.it? in adviser mrncrh 
and since considri alilr d<Lis m^s (A]in tvd in .in[Liiring fill frcim 
Continental U.S. vtimrv un rXfHCtnurnl.il <nme|H niili- Muhilr 
Advisory Teann u.is tti*<3 in IV Corps In tXniIwi t ' K»T \inrU*'ii 
leatuv, 4 niisisl inn "I rnr I S. |H'rvninrL und OtW Vietnamese 
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interpreter, vvcrc deployed. One team ivaa assigned to each pro- 
vince aiu3 one to each South Vietnamese Army division, 

2. Based on results experienced by the Mobile Advisory Teams. 
Mobile Advisory Logistic Teams were designed. They were stntc- 
Cured along much the utne lines as. the Mobile Advisory Teams. 
The teams were allocated one lo each Area Logistical Command: 
exccpl in the tit and IV Corps, inhere, due to higher troop den- 
sity, one additional team was allocated. The Mobile Advisory 
I-Jigistic Teams mission was to provide on-i he-spot administrative, 
supply and logistic training and assistance to depots, administra- 
tive and direct support logistic companies, and Regional and 
Popular Force units. 

The V, Y advisory elements, though predominantly U. S. 
Army, included members from the other Services. These elements 
received common support from the component commander in 
whose area they were located. 

All lugistk nrl vi-iCTs wcu- citrfulL srlrcird [<■ .iiMirr ih.n r.n-li 
one was fully qualified. 'I he iHimaiidirLg accomplishment nf ihr 
advisers is emlrrur l3i.ii ?Iiin srlniiviiv lu% p:iul iHt. I.npivlii- 
advisers made a major contribution to bruising the South Viet 
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names* Armed Force* to the level where Vietnimiution could be 
gin. 

Until 24 March 1966, ihe South Vietnamese Aimed Fonts 
wai generally equipped with U. S, equipment and materiel 
through ihe Military Assistance Program (Grant Aid), At that 
titnc the funding system wat changed io * Military Assistance 
Service Funded program. Military Assistance Program type req 
umtioninR and programming technique*, however, continued 10 
be employed. For secondary item* and consumables, the Sou lb 
Viclnnmeie Armed Force* submitted requisition* through Mili- 
ary Awistatux Command, Vietnnm, In, the l"S \rmv Materiel 
I mii I hi:. -nil i on il I . -mi, ,1 (nil.; N'en ( H n it „ - I.iii.L 

Pennsylvania for Continental VS. items, or to tbe V. S. Army 
Drfxn. j:i]Kiii f<ii offshore procurement, and Military Awiiunre 
Program peculiar items- (Chart IS) There wai in exception for 
medical item*. R ern»i-*i t i i mi% were placed on the Medina] Dcpm 
in Okinawa for these items. Major items were "pushed" in 
accordance with delivery schedule* furnished 1^ Mil iutry Assis 
unci* Cd .mil. V in ii.iiu Ammo nil inn hit mil trolled hy Com- 
mander in Chief US. Army Pacific. This supply system remained 
in effect until 1970, After this lime. South Virinnnnr Ainmi 
Forces Base Depots forwarded requisilioni For secondary itemt 
and consumables to the 2d Logistical Command in Okinawa, If 
the 2d Logistical Command was unable to hi! the requisitions 
from their on band assets, they forwarded ihe requisitions to 
cbe appropriate Continental VS. supply source. 

An additional source of equipment became av-iilahle m ihr 
Smith Vietnamese Armed Force* when (he plune dc^n of I r . S. 
Forces hegan in 1969. At this time U S, Atmy Vietnam begin 

publishing listings of items of ci[iiif>riirril lli.H dn Jllle tut pi us to 
Its nttdi .lUrl llul it rouhl ihru-forr nuike ;iV;ijl;ihlr lo ihe Soulh 
Vietnamese Aimrd Fi>nr* Afin this, if Sotuh Viriiumese Armed 
Forces last depots received requisitions Tor items thai they did not 
have on hand, ihey would check the U-S- Army Vietnam surplus 
listings. If the item *va* available from tin* source, they would 
request the item from U.S. Army Vietnam instead of the 2d Logi* 
lira I Command in Okinawa. The system was later automated, 
and hy .10 June I0?l more lhan $70 million in U.S. Armn 
Vietnam excess consumable* and more l h n n million in major 
item had l>een transferred. 

A <>>nM:mi elfori was made to upgrade weapon* and equip 
mtni usrnl h* (he Souih V'ietn.imr*c Armed Force*. I he matter of 
weapon* vra* particularly critical, because the enemy had hegun 
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iturudming modern communist bloc weapons including the highly 
effective AK17 automatic ride as early ai 1 961. By 1907. all 
enemy units wne equipped ivitli this, weapon, which had a much 
higher rate of fine than any of the US. World Wat l[ weapon* 
with liUiii h South Vietnamese troop* were armed. 

The MIA automatic rifle** Ion;; sought fur i»ur i<\ the South 
Vietnamese forces, licgan to arrive iu April MJtiV, but in quantities 
Uut would equip only the airborne ami Matim- Illiniums of 
the General Reserve. Afi*.i stum*; u-c luniueiiiLiiiiim mi the part 
of General Westmoreland, an accelerated schedule of M16 ship- 
ments w.n itppiuved in the fall • t-f l%7. ami by mid- 1 90S all 
regtdar infantry maneuver battalion* had received the new weapon. 

1 ht- L'liiicil Sutts Milii.nv Assls(.oh e Command established 
a Distribution antl Allocation* Committee in [he fall of 196B. The 
committee was established to allocate, and control the distribu- 
tion of critical materiel that was either in South Vietnam or due 
in country in an effort to accelerate the approved South Vietnamese 
Armed, Forces improvement and modernization programs. The 
cofflmiltee reviewed the mission requirements and ;t**ei position* 
of the United State* Forces t South Vietnamese Armed Force* and 
Free World Military Assistance Forces and recommended jillcxa 
turn and distribution actions in support ol the military effort in 

South Virtujiii. Iums i uOsiiJcu-d I.-', the uHIHiiUKr v t -!c ir: .nin.i! 
or pcitciuiat short supply. Ii inrlndcd item.* managed under the 
Closed Loop Program, U.S. Marine dorp Rebuild and Evacuation 
Program, and tin- U.S. An hue- Repairable Asset Management 
System. A data base was established lor each item to include 
amount on hand, depot assets, and maintenance Itoat. 

The continued improvement in the South Vietnamese Armed 
Forces modernization pnijrjain led to the termination of the com- 
mittee in June lL»7n. ai the request of Comma ruler in C lucl 
Pacific. 

In IW57 Military Assistance Command, Vietnam, and the Viet- 
inictifsf f4 ■ j ii c Ceueral Staff look an 1 ion to expand the Smith 
Vietnamese Armed Force* commissary synem in tmlrt to improve 
the diet of Vietnamese servicemen and their dcpeiidrurs while 
reducing the prices they had to pay for subsistence item*. The 
U.S. contributed a one-lime grant ol 512 million for food items, 
which when sold provided self-regenerating funds from which 
ttt.nl* could be reptenislu-d. Sales itf the new items Iwgan in 
Stjurnihcr 1967. By the end at ihe year, revenues exceeded a 
million dollars, covering the nost oF overhead, construction equip 
ment, and further expansion. By the end of June l!K& h 201 
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retail outlets were in operation serving troops ami dependent* 
throughout Vietnam, 

During June 1909, President! Nixon and Thieu mrl al Midway 
Island. They discussed, among other subjects, increased togislksl 
support to the South Vietnamese Armed Forces. Subsequently 
the "MACV Morale Study" recommended Military Assistance SerV- 
ice Funded support of canned meats and shortening for LI million 
South Vietnamese servicemen liming a two \r.ir petit <l ,u an 
estimated cosl of Sd2,7 million. A pl.m ^.-is piejutrd imuTporatinR 
these recornmetidatiiHii. The U,S, Agency fm liLtrtnaiicmjl Develop 
ment representative reviewed the plan in March 1970 and recam 
mended thai ibe pJau lie leusthennl to a ihre* year period with 
no increase in Military Assistance Sen in- Funded support. This 
Latter plan proposed 100 percent of Ihe ucics-uy Miliiary Assist- 
ance Service Funded subsistence supplement support lie funmhrd 
during the first yeaT. TO percent the second year and SO percent 
during the final year. The plan envisioned a projected three year 
expansion or South Vietnam's farm and garden pTogTiim and am- 
ning industry coupled with a rising economy permitting the rov 
ernment of Vii m mi to attain icff suflkiency in furnishing adetjuale 
subsistence to Ita armed fortev In April 1970. General Abraras, 
Commander, Military Atuitance Command, Vietnam approved 
the plan for submission to the DepaThuent i>f Dermic. 

The Secretary of Defense ikpjnovrd thr pton wuh reTtain slip- 
ulationt including: a Fund limitation «f S42.7 million, th.it Depart- 
ment of the Army not release fund* one LI Commander U.S. 
Military Assistance Command, Vietnam,, approved a distribution 
plan, and that Commander U.S. Military Assistance Command, 
Vietnam, review and concur in a South V'ietuamrse Atmnl FoTi'e* 
diitri but ton plan prior to submission of requisitions, The disirihn 
lion plan was approved by Ceneral A beams on R Sepicmlwr 1970. 
It required both units and depots to stock scdoistence fupplr 
mculs. Each Eroop unit and rtrgauiitalton would draw an initial 
issue based on the payroll slTellgth plus a safety level. The safety 
level was 10 percent for hospiiak u;tiiitn K n-mm, :md rtuliun 
schools and 3 percent for all other units. The depo» tveir jiii honied 
to slock the ration supplements with a forty five day opetaiinjj 
and fifteen day safely level. The ration siipulciucni im hided emm-d 
fish (mackerel, salmon, tuna, sardines) , meals (hrrf i luniks. N-rf 
and gravv, luncheon meat, li.itn i hunks, port sausage) . poultry 
(chicken, turkey) and shortening. The items were i«ucd to 
authorized personnel at fixed rates per individual. 

The South Viemjmesr Atmnl Fort n N n ic i»rj>auizaiinti 
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(Chart IS) had a system that worked moderately well, hut required 
improvements chtiiughinjt ikr cutiie tpciinnn Iw-fntr attaining 
complete logistic self-sufficiency. Change* in (he conduct of the 
war increased South Vietnamese Armed Force* logistic support 
rcquiremenu at an accelerated rale. The Vietnamixation program 
intensified the effort* of improving and m (derailing the South 
Vietnamese Amed Force* logistics system toward self »nfhcien<y- 
Major factor* which affected [he South Vietna 1 1 IOC Amard rnitcn 
logistic 4 apabilities Here a? follows 

L Rapid im craws in I In- Smith Virtu. Aiuiril r'Ucri 

combat force structure required com nnumj rate increase* in the 
logutict lupport baie. 

2- The introduction or modem tophiMn .itr l wr-ipom .tud 
support equipment in significant densities into the South Vietnam 
Armed Force* inventory enlarged the scoot -mil mtnplcfcuv id ihe 
logistic* support requirement*. Large inventorie* of aircraft, heli- 
copter*, boat*, vehicle*, weapon*,, and communication assets re- 
quired extensive supply storage, distribution, maintenance, mm*r 
tton, and disposition i>s<em* to support them, Ba*ic to dinar 
ivstenu were the requirements for technically-trained military and 
* iviJian personnel and modern depot facilities, Although additional 
logiitic personnel were subsequently authorised, efforts 10 Alt 
ujlhoci/Jiiions with rr.nncil ijii.ililifiL x:mi J Were sl> >1\ I ' < 

achieve desired results. Competition for civilian labor hei»»een 
1.1. S. Forces, civilian Inn is. .nni she .Sen u h Vietnamese Armed 
Force* left the latter short of technically iraiwd and ikilLrtE 
civilians. Depot repair capabilities and physical facilities also 
were inadequate to support requirement* generated by the lm< 
provement and Modernization Program- The rapid expansion of 
territorial force* placed a tremendous burden cm the Adminis- 
trative and Direct Support Logistical companies. 

To accelerate the development of South Vietnamese Armed 
Force* logistic* self sufficiency, a logistic* M*«er Plan concept was 
prepared which combined Kveral imlividLi.il logistic plans, pro- 
gram*, project*, and studies, each designed to improve the South 
Vsetnamete Armed Force* login hjI tystem. The elements of the 
[.4jgi*tic Matter Plan were a* follow*: 

L The Combined Latftiia Offemive Fkn w» basically a short 
r.iriLje plan designed to foster a positive aggTC**ive logistic offen- 
sive spirit in the conduct of logistic operation*, The plan identified 
problems, designated agencies responsible for solving ihr problems 
and established the completion date for each problem outlined 
in the plan. 
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2. The Country /,p£M/fO fmfrrove mrru flan wjn a long range 
jr.mi which lifted major objectives (or improving the logiuk 

ope rat ions of [he South Vietnamese Armed Force*, The plan 
was composed of specified projects. Each project identified (jovcrn- 
RLrin of Vietnam and U.S. agencies responsible and assigned a 
tmoplcliuM date U» c.u li pinjrfi. The Combined Logistic Offensive 
I'lan ami the Country I-oflnlK Improvement Plan writ- limilar 
in format, the basic diifrrence being that the former was a shun 
range plan and the latter a long range plan. 

3. The Base ttepol Upgrade Flan was intended to upgT.nIi 
the South Vietnamese Armed forces Engineer. Signal, and QrcL 
name rebuild depots by improving the depot structure through 
the improvement of facilities, utilities, technical skills and depot 
machine tools. 

1. The Finns for Turnover of Fan h tits and Ftmciitmn Program 
KM to provide for the orderly transfer of United States facilities 
and logistic lunctions to South Vietnamese Anuctl F«rcev ;« 
U.S. elements withdrew. 

5. Budgeting and funding Concept Impro^mrni Program 
was to identify master plan programs which required special 
emphasis on funding requirements and designate responsible 
agencies to insure that programming budgeting, anil funding 
aspects received appropriate attention. 

6. The Arfmhtistrtitive and Direct Supyrixi l.ufciiticat Com- 
pany Study identified problems and their caovv stm mom ruled 
solutions and designated atliort agencies responsible lot corrective 
actions. The objective of this study was lo improve logistic opera- 
thins and support capabilities of the Aduniiisti .itivc jinl Direct 
Support Logisi m al torn panics. 

7. The South Vietnamese Armed Fnreei Automated Materiel 
Management System outlined the objectives and general pro- 
vision* for an Automated logistic System Development and the 
sequence of events for implementation and aligned responsi- 
Mlitie* lo applicable agencies. This, program was designed to 
provide <he South Vietnamese Aimed Forces, Tsiih an automated 
capability to manage asset* at the national level. 

&. The On-The-Soh 7'nu'rring Pr^am "PROJECT ftCDUY " 
In lilt*, ir was recognized that the lime ts ;n rapidly approach ins 
when, depending on the ability of the Vietnameie forces to take 
over the job of policing and defending their own nation, out 
U.S. strength in Vietnam would be withdrawn. 

tu January I WW. the 1st Logistical Command piloted a pro- 
Xi. nn called I'i.^-u lU'DHV is nit ihe Jpptosal ol Headquarters 
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U.S. Army Vietnam and Military Assistance Command. Vietnam. 
Project BUDDY was designed to teach the South Vietnamese 
Army to assume responsibilities in the logistic* area by providing 
on-the-job train tug in logistics skills and management. While such 
training had been going on for yean, there wii no previous 
requirement for a formal on-the-job training program. 

On 13 October 1969, a Military Assistance Command, Vietnam, 
directive ^.^ pulilidied fi-r on-the-job training which was *p* 
plicablc to all of its subordinate and component commands, ft 
established a combined effort by Military Assistance Command, 
Vietnam and the South Vietnamese Armed Forces to identify 
skills in need of improvement and to provide South Vietnamese 
Armed Forte* personnel with on-the-job training in these skills. 
On-the-job training consisted of numerous programs* vary inn in 
length ftr»m a few days to six months, and in scope from an up- 
grade of an individual's current skill to a qualification in a new 
Miliury OwutMtiuu Spetialiiy. This training was conducted For 
both South Virt i limine Armed Forces officers and enlisted lx-ison- 

nel. 

Operation BUDDY was j jomkI prngram but jhet October l<Ni9 
was nor used to its full advantage. The middle management 
people at Military Asdstanre Command, Vietnam were more con- 
cerned with the prerogative* ui ihrit ariviien Jiiut inn enough with 
training the South Vietnamese Armed Forces. As a result, only 
9 r !M50 had been trained under this program by the end of fiscal year 
1970. 

9. South Vietnamese Army /fmjnu ni/ion Improvement Plan. 
Tha plan provided for the improvements necessary to give the 
.Smith Vietnamese Aimed Forte* a capability to completely support 
their current and anticipated ammunition storage, inventory 
management, surveillance and maintenance requirements. 

Logistic Support of South VirtnameMt Pacification Program 

Pact heat ton is the process of establishing or reestablishing 
effective local self-government within the political framework or 
the legitimate central government and its constitution. It include! 
the provision of sustained and credible territorial %rt mils .-mil the 
genuine, voluntary involvement of the people ai well as the 
initiation of self-sustaining and expanding economic and Social 
activity. Some obvious areas where military hirers ran assist 
the pacification effort are the opening of foadt Katctwa^s 
ami ihe maintaining of line* of communication, important to both 
economic and military activity. 
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The objective* of fuiifitaiitiii iirc not difficult to describe Inn 
the attainment *ii tho*e uh\r<. ii\c* involve* 4 nlii.ua] and *ocia] force* 
not wi c-.ih.) to understand and certainly not taiy to manage. 
Scant at the me2.n1 and organization* through which the U S. 
logistic lysiem assisted the pacification program of the Republic 
of Vietnam ivc-i<- ;Lh folhuv*: 

Uigtstk suppHiTi of the Vietnafne*e Regional and Popular 
Force* was included in the U.S. Military Assurance Set' vie e Funded 
program. Supplies were Uiuc-il to ilmr f«Jcr* h\ South Vietnamese 
Army Sector Management and Direct Supp*m Logistic Center*. 

The People* -Self Defense Force* were provided certain desig- 
nated items of supply through the same channels as were the Re- 
gional find Popular Forces above. 

Login h mi pi Kin mf the Rural Development Cadre was gener- 
ally funded ilmmgh (he I'.S A^cinv f..: I nici n:itiniinl Develop- 
mem system in mconlatice with the Arhkv lor International 
Development jinI Department of Defeme Realignment Prngt.-mt. 

Fxcept foi union, petroleum. 01V :irnl bibiicalHs .mil main 

trnance support v,hitri wa% provided by ihc Smith Vietnamese 
Army. mppntt u.ia j>c-iiri.i1ly pmvjded through piuviiu i.il v.ttc- 
houses opeuicd Us tlic Agriuy foi International Development. 
However, at timet L'_S. Army Vietnam ptcniih-d ni|iuii<d support 
nn a reimbursable basis 

-Supply support and funding For l he Civilian Irregular Defense 
Group wav provided through the U.S. 5th Special Force* Group 
Countrtimurgeury Support Office. The "uh Speci.it Form Otimp 
placed the necessary requisitions on the 1 s Arm> Vietnam depots 
The Civilian Irregular Defense Group has since hern ; li.m l <>lii 
•lad it* activities absofbed by the South Vietnamese Army Re- 
gional and Popular Fori r\ organization nith *up|Miii being prmLilctl 
through thr South Vietnamese Anns utpply ivuem. 

.Support of refugees ha* been provided by the Government 
of Vietnam. [ r .S. and other voluntary agencies. U.S. Agency for 
International rM rlopmmt w.tt tin- lusir. jidmiimtiaiot of this 
program foi thr l\S.; howrvrt. VS. ncxtp tiippoii iva* provided 
an an a* required hi*is, and included building temporary shelters, 
latrines and other utility item*. Support normally provided under 
the U.S. and Government <if Vietnam program* indmlrd nn tin 
mediate rice allowance for 7 days or 500 grams per day per 
person and 3 cans of condensed milk per family. The rice al- 
lowance could he extended for up lo 30 day*, Resettlement or 
return 10 village assistance was provided next, and included a rice 
allowance of 15 kilogram* per person per month. A housing 
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construction alhjv.j.iu c >.<: 7 hi Vji i ii.iiiiii.t- thjllais and ten sheets 
of metal roofing wa* ah© provided alter the enemy's Tet and 
May offensives of 196*. Together these oflenjives left 13,000 
civilians dead and 27,000 wounded, created over one million te£- 
ujjco and destroyed or damaged over 170,000 homes. 

On 2 February 1%8, at the height of the Tei crisis, President 
Tbieu announced the formation of a Central Recovery Com 
mittce to direct Ami cooidinate the activities of all government 
agencies, both civilian and niuii-nv in <\jJCLlitmg tivd recovery. 
This force received hill ,md 11111114 ■. 1 1 .1 n- support from all 
ageticie*, civil and military. The resulting project was known as 
Project Recovery, 

Fonunaiely when the enemy struck again in May IMS, the 
Central Recovery Committee was siill organized and again served 
as Ihe catalyst for (■ovcrnmem ol Vietnam and U.S. action. By 
mid May Prujcu Recovery *:cuikl puiin tci a tcuhiI lh! considerable 
■uluevcmeni. The Central Ro.u\L-t\ CommitLec provided care fur 
a peak number ol 7j0,831 evacuees 1(121 had beett made homeless 
as a result ol the 7Vr tiJIcioLvc. By mid-May. only 2&6 i OO0 
Tel refugees remained and H0/X)0 of these had been created 
alter b May 1 90S. Over 33,000 inetrk lotu irl loud, M.D00 tons of 
construction materials, and 3,000 tons or miscellaneous clothing, 
Ulatkkeu, and other items were released from Saigon and regional 
warehouses- Relief and tcsctl lenient allow ■jnm aiwuiiumg to 
ijvt-i iiiiLlinqi Vicciiivrrnrsc dollars were paid to nearly 60,000 
families, Almost 380,000 hags of cement ami <Vtt,i.r0G dim* ui 
tuvftng were dlftributed to approximately 04.000 families- 

Another support program vu introducing refugee* to tech 
cliques for improving yichU of agmullural ujiju. pmitularly vxg 
etaWes- Handicraft projects were also organized and small indus 
tries were developed, Food-fut-work projects were also starred, 
utilizing food made available under Public Law 490, Title II, 

The lines of communication program has directly benefited 
civilians and local economics by providing improved roads (or 
transportation or people and goods, The total Military Assist- 
ance Command, Vietnam, Lines of Communication improvement 
program called for ihe upgrade of 4,073 km of road As ol 15 
May 1971, L "er GO percent of this wyi*. li.nl Ixcii completed. Mure 
than 1,700 km of the work was done by IL S. Army troop vlfoit 
and the remainder by the U.S. Navy, South Vietnamese Army* or 
by contractor personnel. 

Another program ihar benefited the Vietnamese people was 
che assistance by U- S. agencies in i canning she Vietnamese Rail 
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way System. This program had a dual goal objective. The first svas 
(0 provide irarwp«Matmii assets thai would move great tonnages 
at low COM, and the second was to Tencw an economical means of 
travel Tor the Vietnamese people between their homes and the 
larger market areas, Overall planning for railway restoration began 
in June I9fi6. Ii .» \unit rH"r>rr l>v the Government of Vietnam 
and I J. S. agencies. All reconstruction efforts were coordinated 
through dure- MJinLiiifT committees, composed of members of 
Military Assistant* Command. Vietnam, Government of Vietnam. 

I S Agency fin [nn i nuiinuil Development, and the Joint General 
Staff, with primary responsibility idling with the Joint fiimilltri 
on Rail Restoraiicin. 

The Tail i^tcm suffered extensive damage duririK Wmtd W»i 

II and the French ImUjehina War: hut, with U.S. Agency for 
International Development avsiMaorr. it wjs ichmli liciivecn 3Wi4 
and I9W. Then in I960, the syiceni came under attack, again when 
the Viet Cong began .1 n>vnninl .iml nm lit mi rig c;mip;ii>in ten rants 
its destruction. 

Evidence of the accomplishment* of the re*ioraiinrt program 
is witnessed by ihe fa*! that the system entered l%8 with only 
475 km of operational railroad, hut early in 1970 the system con- 
sisted of LIW.5 km of meter gauge main line from Saigon to 
Dong Ha in I Corps and approximately 194 km of hraruh line 
trackage. 

A Medical Civic Action Program was conducted by Military 
Assistance Command, Vietnam, through the use of VS. Force* 
and directed toward improving the Una I health environment* m 
include treatment and education of civilians in basic sanitation 
mnhnd* nod othrr nicventive health measures. This program was 
Fnndrd ihnmgFi I "S Militnrv Service channels, with subsequent 
charge made to the Agency for International Development and 
Department of Defense realignment program based on a flat charge 
per treatment rendered. 

A Military Provincial Hospital Assistance Program MM created 
to furnish expendable medical supplies in support of the Ministry 
of Health hospitals and health service facilities. Medical care 
under this program included care to the population in general, 
paramilitary personnel, and < ivilian war casualties. The VS. Army 
provided personnel as a liftmen latino learns lo assist ihe Government 
of Vietnam Minister ri-F TTralih in various hospital facilities. Tn 
addition, the U.S. Army provided half of the funding support fur 
ihis program. 

Requisitions to villain s«pp|y support of this program were 
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forwarded to the U.S. Army MrtlH.il EH-poi in Okinawa. Supplier 
were shipped m the Ministry ul Health Mnln.il Logistic Center, 
Ph> Thru, Saigon, and Luurd through the Ministry of Health 
logistics system. 

The tliivcrnmeiit of Vietnam National Police field forces were 
provided supplies and equipment ihrnii^k ['.S. Army channels. 
Army funds were utilized and rripmitions were submitted through 
U.S. Army channel* by Miliiaiv Assistance Command, Vietnam. 
Civil Operation* Kevolutjotuty Development Command. Viet 

1 1 .1 1 1 1 . 

CutnmodLit support hji provided to upgrade in-conncry port 
And waterway facilities. The program wai Funded by U.S. Agency 
fur International Development with subsequent reimbursement 
from Armv hinds. Supplies were hasnath obtained thtouglt Agem y 
for International Development channels with the VS. Army provid- 
ing technical assistance as well as supplies on an as required and 
is available basis. 

Logistic Support of Other Free World Military 
Autilattce forca 

Upon the introduction of Free World com kit forces inlo Viet- 
nam in ID65, the U.S. assumed the preponderance of logistic 
Mippnrt for the Free World Mililary Assistance Korce units. These 
unils nmr from ifte Republic of Korea, Thailand, Republic of 
the Philippines, Australia, and No- Zealand. 

With the exception ol Au-straliau and. New Zealand Forres, the 
*ithrr Free W<uld Miliurv Wist.ince F«rees had been Miliars 
A«i>t^nce Pmpiin supported. Thus, many items of I heir equip 
fnent hn4 to lie replacrd Ivy ilrins normally issued En U.S. Forces 
to nuke them supportable by the I' S. logistic system. 

The mle of these units upon deployment to Vietnam was 
generally not detrrminrd until the eve of deployment, thus de- 
laying until thr last moment a determination of their specific 
n mi mucin tci pure men iv Ol particular significance in alleviating 
r*|uiminTii .md supply sbnrt.iRe^ e.nltei thnn Mould have been 
HMberwisr possible was I he conversion of Free World Milu.uy \i 
sisianre Force support from Military Assistance Program to Mili- 
tjrv Assistance Service Funded Program. In llm uinnectioii Mili- 
1.1 rv Assistance Sersicr Funded has application only to local forces 
in Vietnam. I-ans, and Thailand and third country forces in Viet- 
nam. It should be noted, however, that the funding fur the sup- 
port of Australian and New Zealand forres ha< lieen accomplished 
by financial agTeemrTit involving no appretinblc coil Co the UJ&. 
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Generally Office of the Secretary of Defense and [he Joint 
Chief* of Staff approved the Free World Military Assistance Force* 
force structures to he supported hy the United Suites. Milium 
Assistance Command, Vietnam Approved the Tank of Organize 
tinn and Equipment and Table or Disirihunori and Allowances 
in coordination with the Allied governments concerned. UJ5- Army 
Regulation 79Ji-10, "U,Sr Arni\ Miueriel :end Sriure Support for 
RVNAF nVMAF," govern* the funding and requisition procc 
dure. f<ji \ht- Ktre World Military Assistance Force. Major item 
lone* suffered by U.5. and Free World Forces were reported to 
U S. Army Major Item Data Agency through the AR 711-5 Amy 
Equipment Status Reporting System. This agency then developed 
loss factors for replacement planning for the preparation of Army 
Materiel Plans and for use hy the staff planners in developing 
and executing the Procurement of Equipment and Missiles Army 
fHinion o£ the Army mullet. 

General supplies (Classes II, IV. VII and IX except missile 
peculiar items) , ammunition, petroleum, medical supplies, me- 
morial services (mortuary, cremation, etc}, laundry and bath serv. 
ices, procurement services, and terminal and water transporta- 
tion service* were rvorroally provided to Free World Military 
Assistance Forces through U.S. Army Vietnam or U.S. Navy logis- 
tic: system in the same manner as the supplies and services were 
provided to U.S. Forces. Two areas where esceptirrtH existed were 
maintenance and su hsistetice. The U.S. system pTovulcyl limited 
maintenance support to the Free World Military .-WiMaiue Forres. 
This support was furnished for selected items only and was to 
provide a backup support to the allied maintenance system. 
Aviation maintenance support was provided to Australian. That, 
and Korean Forces. Reports were furnished u> U.S. Army Pacific 
on aviation maintenance Jor "funding amL data collection pur- 
poses. 

The Directorate of Fowl. Headquarter*, 1st Logistical Com- 
mand, monitored the four U.S. Army Support Commands who 
requisitioned, received, accounted for, issued, and supervised the 
Class I support foT all Free World Military Assistance Forces in 
South Vietnam. The Directorate of Food w:n responsible Eur 
funding and monitoring local procurement and contract services 
support of dairy products, bread, fresh fruits and vegetables, and 
ii i- 

Initially. the U.S. government agreed to provide lubsisti-m <■ 
.t i m the RrpuMii tif Korea forces in Vietnam but did run 
speiifv :i "Kirmhi Ration.' Trir Republic of Korea fortes in 
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Vietnam received either the MCI or the A ration. The asrree 
incfll was amended in 1967 to provide one meal of the Korean 
Combat Ration daily. This special ration was developed in Viet- 
nam, with assistance from a U.S. country team and the U.S. Arruv 
Natick Laboratories The majority of the items in the rattan (in- 
cluding thr Kimchi) were indigenous, to Korea. Thus the Republic 
of Korea Forces, in Vietnam were provided one meal of the A 
ration, one meal of int \K'A and one meal of the Korean Combat 
Ration. Australian and New Zealand forces were furnished the 
standard A ration supplemented with marmalade- and local pur- 
chase items. The Philippine- form were furnished the standard A 
ration with additional rice in lieu of some of the potatoes. The 
Thailand forces were furnished components of the standard A 
ration supplemented by local purchase. They were also supplied 
with coconuts, morning grass, lemon grass and Ringer root. (The 
South Vietnamese Armed Korees were provided with components 
of the A ration supplemented with indigenous items. They were 
abjo provided the MCI and the Long Range Patrol Packet) . 

The S?d Medical Depot was responsible for the medical 
supply support nf the Fre-e- World Military Assistance Forces. 

The U.S. Army provided limited maintenance support to the 
Free World Military Assistance forces except in 1 Corps, where 
ihe U.S. N"asy provided the service until mid-IOTfl. nhm the 
Army also assumed the responsibility for that area. This support 
Was furnished for selected items to provide ruck up support Ni 
the allied maintenance system. 

Agreements were made to provide aviation rnaiiilctMiirr sup 
port to Austral inn. I h.ii. and Korean forces fptTaiing in Viet It Ml. 
This worked smoothly with report* furnished to VS. Army Pacific 
for funding and data collection purposes. Standardized and simpli- 
fied repmiiiiK reduced confusion and administrative workload 
in the field. Support of the Free World Military Assistance Fuicrs 
was excellent. 

A mission of the U.S. Army memorial activities in the Re- 
pnMn: i:l Vu-ninm was to receive. pr«cos. tdentlfy and evacuate 
the remains of deceased Free World Military Assistance Fonev 
As part of the 1st t.opu ■ ■' I nmmand's mission *4 providing 
this mortuary service cremation facilities were established for the 
Republic of Korea Forces. Initially, cremation services uere pro- 
vided In iHiinutt iiiih Ttihia Mortuar? of Saigon. Two crema- 
tory unEis tif ihr npr nsrtl in h ivili.m (uurral homes in Continental 
I'.S. wcie pioiiiird .hkI tHn ;iiiir cipriaiimial ill |unr I EXs7. Remains 
rd othei Free iv'nrld Military Awistamc Forces forces were proc- 
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c-wrrl through tin- mortuaries in ihe same manner a* U^ r per- 
mimd -mhI rhcu evacuate*) to (hen immliio 

The U.Sr Army provided laundry and hath service M«pp*m 
to Frrr World Milii;»y /WlxLum <■ Kmncs hi II. III. alii] IV Q*fp% 
from ihr time of ihrii Jirn.il; vr-nice to I Cut ft. rtegfttl in f'Tii 
Ijundry service v*.n Mipplrriit'iiinl hy contrast Liiiuidt ii-i where 
requirement* rvtri>Lrd nigjiiii A i in > ■ ^|ki1 »i ti i> 

The miisiivu <iT tin- n iriun.il ,«i:<l ujirt liamporution tystettt 
iva* iit Mprtjir <k«p .mil shallow dull jihJ h^Utics over 

the shore sitei in South Vietnam and to provide intTa,-roasial 
and inland waienvay lighterage services. The mission also included 
receiving, documenting, loading, discharging, and iLtiiihipping 
tree World Military Assistance Force and Agency for International 
Development cargo a* it moved ihinii^h the watet terminals. 

[In l" s. \i ii I' ■ i urcmcnl Acum .i'mi BkajJi'I pi.s lire- 
mcnt support to the comhai iiippw itl elements rrf lite Free World 
Military 1 Assistance Force* along with Milium Assistance Com- 
mand, Vietnam; U.S. Army Vietnam; and element* rd the other 
I'S. military services, 

Free Wmld Milium \*%i*liinrc Forrc* were uaiirnl piiimarih 
by lending small mimberi of select rd personnel to vrHooh in ihr 
Continental I'.S, arid by our military auittarue advisotv fjerum- 
nel in their own rtuiniries. In South Vietnam, the Free World 
Miliimy Assiisurm- F"Ilh received informal training at required. 
I'.S. units providing Ochu ■ • ■ i viU'.c - 1 ■ | >| •■ ' 1 1 !■■ ihor louts in 
strutted i heir key personnel nn the use of UA materiel and 
systems, and in tutn received orientation 'Hi ihr tupported Free 
"World Military Assistance Force* proved Lite*. I he* r*vle was re- 
peated at necessary when new replacements arrived in cither unit 
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CHAPTER X 



Worldwide Impact of Vietnam 
on Logistics Readiness 

Impact on Active Army 

The diversion of new prodm c ■ ik|i jwl* and withdraw*] at 
equipment from the major Army commands in 1 965- -1 966. to 
support high priority requirement* in Southern Asia, had a pre- 
dictably adverse impaci an the worldwide logistics, readiness pos- 
ture of the Army. For example, lu lune Iflfifi. only .V r p percent 
of Gorilinf iiMl .Army ( (rnimand's active Array units were meeting 
logistics goals in equipment on hand and ?!i percent were meeting 
equipment status floats. A similar posture existed in other com- 
mand*, US Army Pacific (Leu U.S. Army Vietnam) Kid only 
40 percent of the Active Army units meeting equipment on hind 
goidf rod 16 percent meeting equipment status goahu At the 
Mine lime, U. S. Army South reported only 46 percent equip- 
ment on hand and 50 percent equipment status; TJ, S. \iniv 
Al.nka reported 64 percent equipment on hand and 50 percent 
equipment tutus; and U, S, Army Europe reported 66 percent 
fuT equipment im hand and 50 percent equipment status, Similarly 
the majority of our major combat units outside »l Vietnam were 
C-S, marginally ready; or C-A, not ready. For example. 1hhIi tin 
Zd and 7th Infantry Division* in Korea were C-4. 

Because of the ever growing demands of mm tint, worldwide 
logistics readiness w»s not able to show lubnauiial improvement 
during the next two year$. In the latter part of 1968. the Army 
initiated an intrusive management program, designed to over, 
come reported shortfalls. Prcnedmrs were nialilidird m i uteri- 
sively manage mission essentia] items required at unit level, work 
ing through each major command headquarters, These procedures 
provided pinpoint management of resources, refinement of unit 
authorizations acid redistribution of assets Readiness Impruvcment 
Programs, developed in conjunction with i-j<3i unimiainJ involved, 
are now a major element of the Ijjgisiics Offensive. In I960 the 
intensive management procedures began to tale effect as reduc- 
tions in high priority requirements by the forces in Vietnam 
allowed the application nf availahle assets to other commands. 
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The Army's logistic readiness posturr ha* reflected almost coniin- 
u™v improvement worldwide since that lime. During September 
I the Army readied it* highest levels in equipment mi hand 
:• n it equipment deployability since the drawdown for Southeast 
A*ia licfpn Ihning ihi% petHKl, over 90 percent oF all repmiinn 
unit* met or exceeded Logistic goals for equipment on hand, ami 
(59 percent for equipment deployability, 'These levels were main- 
tained throughout the remainder of fiscal year 1971 with only 
temporary fltkuuiiom. 

Impact on II 'as Reserve Stocks, Operational Projects Slocks, 
and POMCUS Stocks 

In addition m redistributing uwu from units not in the 
combat rone, it was necessary ro thaw upon P re-Positioned W.ir 
Reserves, Operational Project Slocks, and POMCUS Stocks (Prc- 
poliiiuncd Mjiriiel * (iiih^Liicd lb Unit Sctl) in order to meet the 
programmed requitmitHisi i" V in 11:1m. War reserve slocks in 
die Pacific wcrt uied i« vuppoti cjtK deployments to Vietnam, 
letter there was a mmsideraljlc dimvdown worldwide to meet 
increased requirement* for Southeast Asia. 

In February 1966, to further increase anew available for use 
in Vietnam. Department of the Army instructed all major turn- 
mands to make a special review (in addition to the regular annual 
review) of all their operational projects, Any materiel not ab- 
solutely essentia] would iw- nude available to meet requirement* 
in Vietnam. Equipment which had been configured in tmii teti 
in the Western P.n ifi< area was alio included in I hi* dritudnuo. 

Full rerovery from the drawdown;. <A thev Pre ■jtosLiEnnrd 
W.ir Reserves, POMCUS, and Operational Project* Stock* bad 
aii ii Ihc^n juhic*cdbymiaM97l- 

In March 1970, a «ndy labeled PROJECT STRAT RE- 
QUIREMENT was initiated by the Dupnty Chief of Staff for 
logistics, l'» validate ;mrt m oniim-iiil i<n revision, as necessary, 
methods and principle? u*cd in ihc determination of theater 
war reserve and automatic supply requirements. The purpose Has 
to verify the accuracy of requirement* determination, so that 
both prepositianed materiel overseas and post D-day automatic 
supply are responsive and effective in meeting the needs of combat 
forces in wartime. The study wa* tninpJeted in September 1070 
wilh recommendations which, when fully implemented, will im- 
prove the range and quantity af Items included in theater war 
reserves and automatic supply planning. Simultaneously with 
PROJECT ST RAT REQUIREMENT, a special review oF world- 
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wide- operational project stai c iHkUil trd. "1 he main objective or 
this review was to re validity command operational project re- 
quiremenis, eliminating s-ttuks which v.i-rt- m»i truly mission tt- 
sential. I his review scuilied in j u-hJiii lum in lequiiciiicui* i»f 

The study was approved by the Army Chief of SwrT 
on I February 1071 unci antyti ha* Ik^u" un lilt implementation 
of iu ret ftm.ni l-i llL.lc u ih. 

Impact On Rfifi-\-t Crtmpdntrntf 

The Reserve Component* differed a, major setback concerning 
receipt of modern rriuipmriLi during the Army's buildup far the 
conduct of large wale upetalinns in Vietnam. During the period 
fiscal years IQfiS.-IJHifi, ihe delivery of equipment to the Reserve 
Components was in l«>V,eii quantities because the limited supply 
was required to fill liij(hrT priority requirements. Deliveries during 
this four year pen ml ;uU"uiUcd to approximately SlfiO miHion. 
In addition to the inadequate equipment delivcries K the Reserve 
units were lapped as a smute r>( equipmenl lo be withdrawn and 
redistributed to Active Army claimants, These withdrawals 
amounted in appif^irnntcly $2fH> million. Major items withdrawn 
from the Reserve Components to fill urgent Vietnam requirements 
included over 200 aircraft > 460 40-rnm guns, 30 M88 Recovery 
Vehicles, and approximately €50 3/4-Ton Vehicles, Since fiscal 
year llNSo, Office of the Secretary of Defense has monitored and 
maintained approval .luthimtv id all equipment '■Mtliili.ov.il- from 
the Reserve Components to meet active Army requirements. 

Chart 10 portrays ihr grncul liiiu.il t thai the Vietnam build 
ii p li-i< I upon [He Reserve CompiimMiiv It displays by Fiscal year 
the v.niiHr, inventory changes in billion* of dollars. These channel 
refWl ihe value of ttJUrpMH-iii isnicd minus the sjIhe- ..if obsolete 
equipment turned in, fl i* sifluifieant HP note that during fiscal 
year 1964 the Reserve Component inventory wa» approximately 
$2,18 billion and because of the requirement geiietaied by com- 
mitment* in Southeast Asia, the iuvetUcny did mil dit?\v iinptuvt 
■nent over the fiscal yeaT I0&4 level until mid final year \9Cfi. 

The phasedown of U,S. operations in Southeast A*ia |h i mined 
an accelerated delivery of equipment to the Reserve Conqwmrriiv. 
llegiuning in fiscal year 1969,. equipment deliveries tu ihe Reserve 
( i iii|i;hh-iik imn'.nrd ai a noticeable rate. Deliveries were valued 
at approximately 51!»i> million iu fiscal year 1960 and at $300 
million in fiscal year 1970- As of the end of the 3d Quarter of 
fiscal year 1971. equipment valued at approximately |,"i90 million 
had been allocated for delivery against an estimated allocation 
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of $600 million for the entire fiscal year. These deliveries hav* 
improved the equipment readme** of (he Reserve Qsmponeni 
untu, but there still remains much la be done cutuidcting thai 
the units hive on hand about 01 percent oF the equipmenl 
required for the conduct of effective prero«hi|ii4t km training 
Principal deliveries during rival year Iff'Tl included a signilu am 
number of new tactical vehicles and radios, Hilhcicnt M14 and 
MI6 rifles to permit the complete modernization of the Reserve 
tV>rnponer4t Tt nV Lnientury, preferred aircraft including the CH-M 
and I'H-ID, aud the first M&G tanks. 

Tu fUTthcr inqmne the equipment ri n m ri ow of die Reserve 
titmipHicrm, Dcrwrtment of the Army in Escal yeaT t9?l devel- 
"ped a maintenance program which permil* the OBke r>E Reserve 
Components to select critically required itenu fur overhaul and 
Milnrquent issue tu the Reserve Cnmptpnmi uniu. It is anticipated 
th;it during the fiscal year* 1971-1974 equipment valued al ft 
billion will be provide I undn thii pmsjriun. This sail be in 
addition to new items issued under normal distribution programs. 



CHAPTER XI 



Lessons Learned 



Although no one era predict the future, the livelihood of 
being involved in another limited w*r *eems 10 be high. .Since 
the advent oF the nuclear age. limited wars and insurgency opera- 
tions hive been both frequent and common. -Since World War II r 
the U- S. Army has gone through the Korean War. the Lebanon 
landing, the operation in the Dominican Republic, and was 
involved in Vietnam for a decade, being there in strength since 
1965. A number mF lesion* have emerged Emm the Vietnam, years 
that can be applied in umilar future campaigns. These can he 
grouped under three braid headings: Personnel. Equipment, 
and Policies and Procedures. 

Personnel Lessons Learned 

1, A twelve month tour is too short if a logistic system is to 
operate al nwr peak efficiency. When casualties (combat and 
non-combat) arc considered, aliotu ID percent r»F the personnel 
change even' month. On ihe other hand, if other benefit merit a 
fixed short combat lour policy, then in-thealer personnel turbu- 
lence must lie held to a minimum by strictly I inuring ilic number 
»f n wignment changes for each individual during his lour. 

2, The Continental t.'.S, training hase is overly civil ianized, 
The small pool of trained and experienced military people in 
maintenance operations, ammunition operations, storage <inrl ware- 
hoofing operations, and supply management is incapable of pro- 
viding the number of skilled personnel needed when a force 

buildup Starts. Filhri depots nrul installation Irvnistirs faijliues 
should increase the" milium, Mrr-riHdis m Ctnitinnu;d 
civilians in these facilities should 1« used io support art overseas 
buildup until the Cominemal Army Command H-lmcl syucm can 

turn out the rrtjuiird numb?* h if Itailird roilt1.it s inrli and Woiuru. 
An additional hen? Hi that would revolt from using more military 
in Continental If.S. Eci^isiual insialhitnun would he that there 
Would be assign menu in Continental U.S. whore skill til inrMMi 
retttrnres could employ iheir expertise. 

5, There is a need to improve driver training programs 
in Continental U.S. Poorly trained driven add to maintenance 
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workloads and cause the oversea! commanders to divert personnel 
resources to establish driver training piograrm. OriTiticicHi.il t 
tTaininR il urn hi ini hide npei ai iiic tn u>mbat type conditions. 

4. Units of the Reserve Ormpunents called to active duty 
perfoimcd well. Tin- i In is ion to rety on draftees or regular* 
instead at c ailing up reserve units mennt that valuable loflis 
tics skills were not put tn use. Hie few National Guard and 
Reserve- u»ir% that were used in the Da Nang area during [he 
summer and fall of 1968 were very good. Brigadier Genrral 
l.irnn. W f iiniii. ( (lEiLiii.incliiiK tiriirr.il, US Army Support Conr 
numL Da Nang retruik.nl that "'. . . these units proved to b* 
i in standing in every respect. They were composed of mature 
officers and men who anitrd in innittry with 100 percent of their 
TOE strength ami equipment. They were for the most part welt 
educated and highly motivated ;md skilled. " 

5, Replacement cemei* in combat wmes should assure that 

every irkrSivu5ij.il li:i% .1 set "I le.«l;ili-|p liligeipiiim til Ills If I ' I 
file. The prompt and uitteru irlcutifUatiun of the dead is a must. 

I. The mm- nl lii I < .in- Firm in Vietnam showed that new 
porn 4jii In- cKMinl rjuinkh nii existing tines expanded in a 
relatively ihnii imir. As a contingency for any possible future 
lonilirt in iiinlrvt 1 . .tn ;l .in. I-,, 1 1 mm- puts iluiuld be stockpiled in 
several geiigraphir ;nr,n. 

?. Crnss t ountty pritoleum ]jit>elin« can be used in insurgency 
rjfjrl.klrrmv. 'I hrii u^e redwrs ihr niilihlirl nl mil k'- recpilied. 

■ hereby shciticning convoy lengthy- However, there is a price to 
pay in fuel liftm ihe enemy it given an rippm tunity to easily 
interdict the- mpph *\^rrri .mil Iik.i1 inhabitants can readily pilfer 
a valuable -xtnl Ltvrfiil < i >rn rrn k] i c v . I pipelines ml invcum- m 

partially secure areas means ibr .u i rpume of higher fuel losses 
in order tea save othet irvnitm Pipeline kimwlmti div.ippe.u * in 
peace time. AVr iiium h.ivr pcuplr whc» tan impei t the equipment 
irt storage and determine what is needed to nuke it svork- Pumps 
hi Htnjj^e for twenty years just won't work—even if they do they 
are probably not neatly as reliable or efficient as ones developed 

in the interim There i* a need Jm Vttn ins m ill.nn <■ .mil up I. i» 

procedures, 

:i l.ugLstie liijii.inirrirrit I1.11 hnnmr iiu reasingly dependent 
mi automatic (tat j pr ik tdm i it; anil high-speed digital data trans- 
missions, Inch Fi within tlietniHingeiirry area and between Continental 
U.S. and overseas locations. Therefore, logistic contingency plan 
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ning musi \;i< i \\t\\\ \t ,i\ to < niiiimuiH ation* requirement* and 
liCUS L i .1 1 1 -. 1 1> JM.iblr %r\t tumailird ri|iiifjmrrit illtiM lie di-vdi ipnl 
lo provide prompt availability ol high -quality circuits, automatic 
switches, and terminal equipment to tic into the automatic digi- 
tal network. 

4. Containerized shipments reduce port congestion and Kin- 
dling time and upon offloading the containers can be used as a 
substitute Tor iov<-nd \Nnjyf- Facilities, There i* * need for con- 
tainer shipi la h.tvc -id [-supporting gear foT off loading in early 
combat and ai both shallow draft location* and deep water ports. 
Containerized ihipmenti should be used to a maximum in the 
early stages of an operation and especially so in an underdevel- 
oped area. 

5. There is a need lo standardize intermoda] container %u&. 
They should not be so large that port or cily cmrKeuioii ^i" 
preclude their use or that I hey will be incapable of heinjj lifted 
by heavy lift helicopters. 

ft. Dry halter)' supply and storage- We mini -awhc that i bru- 
it adequate refi ignaird stoi^r spitce fr»r dry hiHteiir*. 

7. t. .. • !', i in hp piovidfd in thr * < milr.ii wildiri cm a 

regular and mmim- f>.i\\K. t hit n-i|uirrs ■ tnt [jf refrigeration 
rqiii prnent and use of helicopters, but is unrlb it in terms of 
morale jtnl c i mi bat effectiveness. 

ft. Arm.ntrd vehicles r»F the VI 00 type (the .M70G A I [Mill 1 11 
Car) should hr available in adequate [iuiiil>rc\ 1 1 h pluvide n ohVoV 

security. The Held expedient of "haidritins" {'■ ' plaiing) 

assigned ca r^o i\pc- wlm U-. prrvnn.s ibr iuo\t rffrtiivr n^t- >.A thes* 
vehicles— hauling caigo. 

9, The 5-ton and ?l,,£-ion iriic ks with dmpsidn make loading 
and unloading with I "ik lifts an easier and faster operation. 

farcies and Procedures l*isotti Learned 

I- We must recognize early in any similar operation that 
requirements for an expanding force will increase faster than will 
tin- ;tljd I Ei v 4 if man ii far Hirers lo produce the needed items, The 
declaration i>f a national emergency will lessen the degree of the 
shortfall, hut 4 shortfall will exist for some period or lime. There- 

Fcitr. »prn i.il riNin.iyeilXni ;n 1 1' mv I" nulllilr wil hdr:m ing a-tsets 

(rum low priority organ izatuHis for redistribution m thr high 
jniuiitv rnries, crmtmlting the allocation of new inetf in short 
supply, #ud programing retrograde,, repair, and iei«ur vhoidd hp 
instituted early, Shortage ran be tolerated easier in the low 
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priority units than in units in combat, hue readiness levels alio 
have to be watched and the imparl of overall shortages minimized. 

2. The logistic organization is over-structured and too inv 
balanced toward functional ism with too little weapons systems 
or commodity orientation. Eh-gi lining at the Department of the 
Army and progressing nut inward the i heater of operations, cent' 
solidalion and eliminating! <il utper&tructures must take plate, 
The Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics at Headquarters Department 
of the Army an* I ;ir Aim'- M.u oriel Command, for example, are 
functionally duplicating command management of logistics w ithout 
specific weapons systems or commodity intelligence at either level, 
Further study is needed to determine which ecbelum nf nnnm:iiid 
management can he eliminated or changed to facilitate logistic 
suppoTl of a theater of operation such as Vietnam. The rolf "f 
an intermediate headquarters is questionable in the direct chain 
between the source of logistics intelligence data and materiel and 
the supported logistic echelon in the zone of combat operations. 
A component commander required to furnish ma j»r logistic support 
to ground forces in a contingency operation must be provided 
with a logistic management ca pabiltty, vested in an officer whose 
tank and logistic experience are appropriate t" the ultimate scope 
of the logistic opera t inn. Nii< senior logislimn and hi* stall 
must participate in prior planning for contingency operations and 
he deployed to ihe area concurrently with the forward echelon 
of the headquarter* *ti the combat forces. 

3. While separate pipelines for Medical, Signal, Aviation and 
Special Forces logistics worked, and usually worked well under 
the environment existing in Vietnam, il is doubtful that we can 
afford more than one pipline into a theater of operation in future 
conflict*. This is particularly so where the pipeline i» of great 
trngih both iu geography and time and where (he pipeline is 
subject to enemy action. 

a. Since initiation of accelerated action in the Republic of 
Vietnam the mobile National Cash Register 500 automatic 
ledger posting machine has been installed as the standard direct 
support or general support slock nmtuA .mil ;h c ounting system in 
Army non-divisional combat service mi]J]jOT1 uniis. This system was 
initially developed to fill the urgent need of support units in 
Republic of Vietnam during I965-IW6. Due m exceptionally suc- 
cessful deployment in Republic of Vietnam, the system was adopted 
for Army-wide installation. In addition, divisional support units 
in Republic of Vietnam utilized this Standard system for supply 
applications hivision l ogistics System, using ihe mnhile CNIVAC 
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tOO!i card processor was developed during this same lime frame for 
uie by divisional support uniu. 

V, A* a "jpin off" 1mm development of the standard combat 
service support *ystes« Jur mppon of ibe Army in the Acid, a 
Quiek Reaction Inventory Control Unit hat been added to the 
Army Force Structure. This unit is to be readily available for 
ovcrseu deployment to provide immediate in theater slock control 
and supply management to provide a haw Tor orderly develop- 
ment of theater level support operation*, The Quick Reaction 
Inventory Control Unit ii currently bring trained at Fort Lewis. If 
conditions dictate that several separate pipelines are required! it 
is possible to operate these unique systems within the structure 
of the Quick Reaction Inventory Control Unit, The Quirk Reac- 
tion Inventory Control Unit is a combination of people, organ iza- 
tiom, automated and manual machines, and procedures to pro- 
vide effective combat service support to a task force. 

C The primary lesson learned during the buildup, that central 
logistic system design, development and control was required, has 
been applied in the expansion of responsibilities for standard 
systems development in Headquarters Department of the Army, 
Office of the Deputy Chief of Slaff for Logistics and its Class II 
activity. Logistics Doctrine Systems and Readiness Agency. This 
litter expansion ha* not yet come to complete Fruition, but control 
of military uatidard support, inch at Military Standard Requisi- 
tioning and Issue Procedures, Military Standard Transaction Re 
potting and Accounting Procedures, Military Standard Transport* 
tton and Movement Procedure! and logi>m rUi* clement* had 
been initi.in'il I n actional proponent |i »ni, i pat inn In M^rn-tard up 
crating systems design and development has been implemented. 

4. There is a need to establish standards of living Un Hoops 
early in a campaign. Once the standards have been decided rm, 
they should be binding on all troops of all services. Fm«i ihe%c 
standards How the requirements for real estate, curtttnu. i i< m 
terials, utilities, real properly maintenance, post, camp and station 
property authorizations, as well as some engineer unit require- 
ments AKu :ilTn irri by the troop standards of living is the extent 
to which Post Exc hange* ate to he esiahlished and stocked. For 
logistic tan*, this is particularly important because PX supplies also 
..'>imimr pint, ^hipping and in rniiritiy uanspciMatiim ^|«ce. Army 
and Defense contingency planning should include allernalive ]il;mv 
fen different standards of living. In the absence of such criteria* 
every unit will establish lis own standards, usually high; and 
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corutantly strive to upgrade ihem. This placet excessive demands 
on an already busy logistic system. 

5. Security in Vietnam type operations is a larger considera- 
tion foi logistical units than in wars characterized by Front. lines 
and relatively secure rear areas. (kinvnys need in have protection, 
bolh ground and air. Installations need personnel and sentry 
dogs for local security. They alto need equipment snrh as night 
lighting devices and tensor* to sup|xiri the local security lOTCe*. 
Stock levels should be as tmal] as posslhle in present less Lucrative 
targets. The huge excesses (hat developed En Vietnam were costly 

: and dollars to dispose of or Retrograde, The shipment oF un. 

needed materiel From the Continental U.S. in future conduit 
thou Id be avoided, 

6. Automatic data processing equipment and computers are 
needed. The intelligent and coordinated use of this equipment and 
its associated technology can provide the basis for an efficient and 
flexible logistic system. 

7. The concept of common supply support is usually sound for 
selected items, but it cannot be imposed without considerable 
advanced planning both as to the items to be commonly supplied 
and the conditioim and m nation in ihc area concerned. The 

miiM pri.fil.ihlr ;in-.is hn thr :i]i]ilii al inn rif ciniinum uippk hiippoil 

included subsistence, selected \\rm\ nf pri i uli-iiitt, oils, and luhri- 
cams and conn ruction materiel. There is a need and an ongoing 
cfT+irt {Department of Defense .Study Group) to develop eritciia 
defining the commodities or items and conditions under v, huh 
common supply support should lie applied, 

3. The ntc oF cinni.u uns m augment ot supplement the mili- 
tary forces is Feasible and workable. Where contractors are Dp 
be suppiiiLed bv ih<- Armv logistical system, they can be better 
supported by depots ihan by direct support units, The Army 
supply system can obtain demand data for nonstandard com- 
mercial pans. However, the determination whether t« oipport 
contractors from the Army's supply system or to have the con- 
tractor provide his own support should Ik the result of a careful 
analysis. The tost effectiveness and responsiveness of each method 
should be evaluated. 

9, A combined miliian .md romnieriial petroleum distribu- 
tion system is workable. I lowe^cr. a nerd rxitt* to have a petroleum, 
oils, and lubricants Contracting Officer in country to deal with 
local commercial petroleum firms, 

10. The concept of Push Package is sound, lmptementa- 
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linn procedures have Iwen res- bed provide feiver Lirras based 4Hi 
ct|uipmrnl densities. 

II. Preventive maintenance program are basic to achieving 
higher operational rates on equipment* Command attcmiuu is .i 
continuing need. 

IS. Tbe liic of com menial equipment on military projm.li is 
feasible ami elhricnl. This ii particularly applicable to large Kale 
engineer efforts such as I he Line of Communications road con- 
struction pre^rjuu, The Vietnam experiences shoned th.it when 
standardised item ■ • ■ 1 s- -« ! intimit 1 miMi in Unri and utility 
equipment are not available or appropriate, a program should In.' 
established to standardize available commercial items. 

13, An adequate intra theater airlift capability must lie pl.in 
ned for, I'l.tns for air transporting In percent of the anticipated 
cargo .ind G5 percent til the total iiuhuIiK lones should ptosidr 
an adequate iuilial capability. 

14. The equipment required for the operation of a pmperty 
dispoul activity should he planned for and made a pari of the 
approved Table of Distribution and Allowancr* and Table of 
Organisation and Equipment. Country to couutry agreements' 
should be made at the ambassadorial level lo insure that ihr 
host country does ii-> i 1 control oict t'.s equipmrni ln-ing 
sold in out of rntmus pnrcha*er»- 

l.Y A mimV'i i»f fMilin iri ri-nLved from ihr process of phasing 
dins n Idun in Virinam uiulri ihr Keystone Piogianiv Sruu >>t 
l\u-\r foil 1 Hi 

,l. Rrdmi ihiuhm nf avifis generated bom drat it vat inns and 
redrplntmenu tmisi \k toiurollrd through the existing wholesale 
distribution' system to assure adequate cancel lain -11 • I outttand 
mji requirements. 

b. A maintenancr lariliiy must tie established to repair assets 
turned in by deactivated 1111 lis. I hese assets must lie hum^'n 
to an issuable condition. 

c. All redeployment and deactivation planning must include 
comprehensive instructions on disposition of all materiel fi»tr 
1 as ted to become :o.ii[.<lilf 

d. 'I he workload n^ixiated with preparatiim. |n rscr v.itinn ;md 
packaging of retrograde materiel must be recoRniied, and augmenia- 
I km Tablet ol Organisation and Equipment must be developed 
to provide the required staffing*. 

p. Dcxiiinr drvHnpnl n» support deployment of fan e- Itmn 
the Ciiiiiineiilal VS, lo oversea* areas i* tint adetpiaie lor redeplm 
rtiriit of forte* lr*xn llir "kOiImi a me b.ttk to die (jiutineiil.it 
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U.S. The biggest deficiency is the failure to recommit that the 
assistance of i he Continental VS. Post Engineer. Pom Signal, 
Poji Medical and Pott Maintenance Facilities are not available 
in ihe combat ion*, 

f. The sanitation and entomological requirement* imposed 
on retrograde materiel from Vietnam actually determined the 
speed with which retrograde could be accomplished. 

g. Organic divisional Mipport elements are incapable of pro- 
viding normal mission tuppori to the division in combat for a 
period up to as long at the last 30 days prior to iheir redeploy- 
ment. Th.ii logistics support mutt be provided by non-divisional 
support element* exclusively. 

16. Loss of several Ammunition Supply Points to fire and enemy 
action justices the need to find a better method of storing am- 
munition in ■ combat zone. Covered storage would have provided 
a significant decrease in louci caused by horning debris resulting 
from explosions, 

17. Financial management must trueivr concurrent aiteiitinn 
and priority with logistics management. Further, when this occurs, 
effective and efficient materiel management can follow. This was 
proved by our experience in Vietnam. Vietnam experience has 
proved that financial management technique), when utilized to an 
appropriate degree, could be useful toot* in the effective anil 
efficient management of materiel in combat areas. Financial mart 
agement systems for Operations and Maintenance hinds support- 
ing combat operations are most effective when they are mecha- 
nized, require a minimum change from the normal Service system, 
and provide for the distribution of materiel cost to appropriate 
cost account*. The Service*, when planning contingencies, should 
outline appropriate financial management systems for Operation 
and Maintenance Funds supporting operations in the combat areas. 

18. An adequate transportation capability, with a proper bal- 
ance between sealift and airlift resources, is essential to the 
deployment and successful support of forces deployed in an over- 
seas area. Since the bulk, of materiel must be transported by 
surface means, an adequate and responsive sealift must be in- 
being. Such a capability i* dependent inn a modernized Military 
Sea Transport*! ion Service nucleus fleet backed by access to the 
resource? of an equally modern I'S merchant marine. A re- 
sponsive and adequate airlift must be available to support initial 
deployments, to provide for follow-on movement of personnel, 
itrrrn designated for normal movement by airlift, and for high- 
priority materiel. The growing capability of U, S- civilian and 
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military airlift empliav.ro that the services must develop and 
test lnjldly engineered logistic systems to exploit ttip advaiitiLges 
inherent in this mode of transportation. 

19. Provisions should be made for a TnAc Management 
Agency lo be established prior lo any type of projected operations. 
The Traffic MarMgerru-nt Agency should have operational control 
of the transportation assets that are available for common-user 
service. Using an agency such as Traffic Management Agency 
means a sizeable reduction in the waste of transportation resources. 

20. The attendant maintenance and supply requirements as- 
sociated with unnecessarily sophisticated m r-uniplex equipment 
and weapon systems may outweigh the value of the duhuiui 
operational improvements. For purposes of illustrationj 

a. Why multi-fuel engines? Concentration of fuel distribu- 
tion may have been more economical, b. Did we need rommunira. 
lions retransmission r.i p.i U 1 1 < ■- m tanks? c- Did we tTain sufficient 
marksmen to justify precision rifle*? d. Would not light weight 
cheaply constructed man fire weapon* serve better than expen- 
sive maintenance signifkam items? e. Must vehicles be waterproof 
for their occasional submersing? f Would light weight plastic 
flotation bags serve better? 

Salvage and Scavenger 

I. Battle damaged or ahandoned American equipment provided 
she innovative Vin Omj; mth ;i uiutif ol raw maieriats. The fol- 
lowing provided some illustrations: 

a, 155' slu ll^. were used as mines to destroy tank or per- 
sonnel carrier tracks, 

b. High-pc"" -ii-.il Atuniian rillr shells were adapted to "water 

pipr" mall.? by expanding ibc lmllctf nilli coin* wilh holes in ihem. 

Inaccurate as the weapon may be. a hit is devaaiaiing. 

c 155mm shells and mheri of similar %iur have been suc- 
cessfully used as mortars. 

Rattle field Policing 

Total destruction <if ahjiiilimerl equipment 1 1 j - !• 1 1 iienrtsary. 
There is considerable evidence that the soldier is overly equipped 

and discards items on the march. 
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i'.i.n.idjrr (►cnrriit Hu^h A. KirJiiaon 22 Augiut I9G9-I Stplrittbtr 1969 
Major Cenenl Wilier J. Wtolwine J September 1969-26 June 1970 
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ftee Vftwld Military AjiLsinntc Forces 


c:s 


General Support 


G5CP 


Gtn«*l Support Croup 


JP-4 


A Ktrtntni-baje Fuel [or Turbine Engine* 


LCM 


Landing Craft, Mechanized 


LCU 


Landing Craft, Utility 


LST 


Landing &hip P Tank 


NfCl 


Mi :d, Comtwtf Individual 


POL 


F*trol*UTJl. Oik and l.ubnranti 


RVNAF 


Republic of Vietnam Armed force* 


TOE 


Tabic of OTganiiari,-.n .mil ]-f|uipnicin 


TRANS 


TraniporUtion 
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STRVT REQUIREMENT: SS2 

VxurT: Hi) 
Properly BfliilL 0*«T<: 6* 
Piopm? iliipaul: 20O-r>|, 30»- 1 1 
FuUi Partaker J8-1J, 61, I0T, TBI. 2CQ 

Q.ianK Tii: i55 

Qui ^hoel ||. 15. JO, |H. 20. ». 25. 
2fi. 27. 73, 74, IT, K, 107, Iff, ItS, 
125. 124. 128, 129, ISO. 133, 1», 
141. 152. I4t, 171, 374. 1», In], 
t43v I OS, 190, SIS 

Qui NNon Am IjijImIci iupfioji Cj-rii 

Blind: 123. I5S. 
Quick Fi\ imprrj^^menur; 99 
Quiet, Rr»rtknf[ rrocuremeni jvueen 

EM. 2» 

Quick Reaction Aitliciiue Tf±n»! 4H. 

rjuldi Urankn Insri-ion rjinr,r<J UnU- 
S» 

Rarljr, tjowi funvtltuHf: 13^H 
fcirtln 35. 

RailicuLih ]«-66. 2tJ-t4 
Riiraimwei, Brlfctilirr Crmil Hrnn A.- 
116-17 

feudjrKu: Jl, I34V3J, L74, 181. 211-52 

Radlnrtt ImptovcmeoL Projrarii 251 

Real nure: I0I-9S 

Ro»l-T(r«e TCperrj: 54 

R*1 IVill rtp««.; 4tL 50-51. IT*. 1SS 

RCttf Ui>ttt«H 57. 67-64 

RtMftt4Ele(v: 47^18. I09-7IN) 
RrPucCrt 242-13 

Rcptlr put: 18. J*-I2. 89-90. 135. 141. 

I4-M4J. I«. 172. 176. 178. 1 93 
Republic ot Korea for«r 17. 135. 215-47 
Republic «f Vietnam tOrtt*: 0. 8. 43. 71. 

LI L. lid. 1331, 101. 190-01. 229-50. 

232-12. «7 
Rrqiuiirionlnir II. 29, 34> 40, 5t r 40-01, 

45, 141-44. 234 
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Unrrvf Campemtnw. 11 Jt-M. Itl. 

215-11, 2M 
RtEicgrailt or h|ulpm*tU-K.t>1IMir .!rr 

fL.Hn +4-4*. 25* 

Bii»inr i.Min 215-16 

Rut Lett 110-18 

kill I iin-fttill ell operation!: 174-71 

RiMjtifin. linop 31, S3 

Rurtl DotkipmtTH Cadi* 2*2 

^pr-nni Depot, Japan: 43, IM-4? 
Saijpw, ,*. tQL It. M. 15. I*. IT, 19, 

». 23. M. J*. 26. 27. 107, 113, ]23. 

121 121 12*. 137, 1 3d. HI, III. 

r&6, 161, 162. 1M, l«. 170. 171. 

t7S r IfS. 1*1. 1*9. 20*. 201. 229 

UltOft 5imx*l fjfTnrnjnil 67. 123. IS. 

is*, tta. 113 

Refill if CuBBiMUwim rrofpvm- 19? 

SCRAM 57. 1ST 

fnilMl Irrrfoi Inc.: l»-7i r IM 

Sctfllfcl y of I Ik Army: H 

S«»«anr of TVfem*:'*. II, II, 24-30, 

lit, II*. 237, Mi 
Vtuti vole* Imitnxli 19? 
SnuritY TDCiHim li, $+■», 1 30-31. I». 

M 

Shell ell fnmp»r.v: 73, 70-77, 79 
Sljrnil Ztrigul*, lit: IM. 14* 
SKILAK mil: I TO 
MM. t« Training. 

South Emsi A 1 1 J. Trtaij Orj»r>J rat ton: i 
Special Atilitani lor Munnnxii, QAn 
of: U 

Special Criteria lor ftetretfrradf at Mate 

rl*l Sr* SCKAH- 

lorin, HJv. |«, 131-32. 2*2 
SEiftdxnh -rtP I King ctaltr II. 2H 
ll«l Ohlitil I>rlj^hmrn1. IKJ- 109. 

31*-] J. 313 
Stockage: 13. 20-13, 38-41. ST -3*. «. 

03, 1 06- IS, IM-30. 144-4*. 1*4. 212- 

H 

Storage: 20-27. 39 

immuniiim: 197-36 

peiraleum 73 
Srcncplpc ijKcm 49 30. 111 
Sriaiepc Arm 7 form 32-33 
Sufalc ■■. 173 
Mittiweriff , uoop 11K 200 
^•jpperi Admit 3j»poei, htr*dquari£[» 

19. 21-2S, i«, 19-30 
Support BaHjllan, T5ih: IJ-J 
snp|oir ( mm* pull II, li, 20, 123, 114, 
US). I54-5*. !«. 1H. 329 
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^unfHHl C-rwif. United Sliln Army. 
Vitlnam 20 

Tablet of biuiibiuton »eni Altatoarwet 

tl. 34*. 361 
Tibln ol (hjanixaiion aiwt Fqulpmr-ni 

6, IT- IB. 20-22, 12-IJ. «7-«*. 

IVi 2 J, l«T, 201. JIB. 261 
Tin M} TTim. Iflfl-TfJ 
Tin So* NHuji t& 54. «. 7*. 79. 10* 

Iff?. ID. ISC IK. 201, 204. 203 
Tinl. 54 

TjiL Forur Sinnum Hi 
T* P N'^-V 20 
Irctinlml hnim 8, 177 
TrlcrNopn- 34. W. 194-34. L99 
7rt*Hmi«e: III. IB. 147. 21 0, 2l«, 34* 
Thailand: 23. 133. 203 
Thailand term: 213-17 
Ttint«r Required Supply Run I'm 

1m mil mi ion 110 
Thi*n. rreUtau: 247. 24} 
Ynftc Coerdinaikini cAcf-t ii/f 
I i j Hi' MifiJiiemtm I'll ill 

Training 30-31. |M r 2$$ 
TxaiMnortatlon fejiialkana 

1 0th ([frmuulj : 111 

llih iinmJisiri . 13* 

37th t» 

Hth- IH 

3Mth ^cr railing: IU 
743ih: IJTT 

r u.pi|-'ii jiim i - -i*i ili 

lih I'crmlml [^mmjm!|. : 25. Ilfl 
lih (vrnliul A 'I UK 

liiih (uintlnal A): I w 

I i*rn|*'ii jci^h Oimpin^ iC'.QFR 1 !, lii 

i M 

'triitipormclein Cotpt he uilimf m . I02ii: 

Trjrupcirrptiriii r.r«up iMUlUt TflB*- 

porr> "3 
Travii Ath Fot«- Bate, fUlLtotnu ,i).m 

TlWfcC 3*. ICI-ff. IN2 

Unieotmr 4*H7. 20« 

I'flifol 5l*ln Air Yonc: 10. 73. 82-W. 

1 23, Ml, ]«ft-*7. I7I. IM. 2M. 234. 

23* 

United Vnn Aimy. Eijh4ri 13 
L'nirnl 4lJ4ei Army f.ngjimr Cnnitmc 

Ikn Agency, Vtniiia 191 
L"niir>l linn linn LcgMrin lljniRf 

mrnt C*ni*r. Von Lrc : 209 
I mini tojqei S.im\ Mriifil ^ticetul 

A|(efKv: ill 
i rvircHt Slibn Aimy Tacilk: 10. 10, 44, 

MO. IM 



TNnF* 



I'mted JtiK* A nay pKxuremnil 
Atp-nn; Vlrtnim: tt-W. »1. 1*1 

I'flilri Sutrt Ami R™krn Ittaitdi: 10. 

liMl 

I'nUrd Stnt* Amy Tnftcv Smkt 

Accnry: JT4 
United Stjlo Arm* Vicuum: 1*. I*-I7. 

» r 27. ». 43-44. «. ID*. III. Itt. 

IM » 

(Inked Sum Centre" 1J. N. I TO 
United Stirn Drpjrlnwiit of AifrirtJl 

tm : H r 71 
('nixed Sum* Erahwy i. 44 
I tam) Sum Mjrlne Carpi f, II, A 

to-**, IS*. 121. 171. IM-B. 21*. 

2.10. 21B 

Vnlieit Vjtrt MiHij.ii AuIiuikc Com ■ 
tiunil. Vitcrum: 77, IM, 219 

Unilnl Suin \»vr: 10, 1 1. 72-71 S3-*. 
|», IW. IW. ITU. ITU 1** I<" 
21S-I7. 234. 349 

United 5l*l(* 0-rrvji M»»«it«i 7* 



United HHn fnlil-ie Ui-jIiIl Sefvm: ». 
71 

VinrfffTift C*flrt4( lw: 1*5 
Virrnim Wl R-nnficihicloti rrr*f 

dam *S-ff 
Virin*n» \ichmuI RithiJi ^iirm IM 

Vi-rlium K<|CiDrill l\<Hjl«f# Srn ire ITil 
\ TlllJinlltEUHl! If J, !M 

Vint»rl r*ipO"H«i «, *1 ICS, IM 
Vun* H« ». 171 

VuntT*' 11. IT, liv Itt. IM IM. 
170. 171. IM. tli 

StwV SI. 2S2 
WirrhctiKK I*- 27. jt 
IVripom S%*on Rnpu»liiiwiln|r ' 1 1 
WeHtiTi r*oFk Tr*rvt|»i ui Ion nnW 

Wrtimorflirrf, Onml WWiim C- *. 

in. ». «. » 
H'afUvtfo Am«iunl<ion HqrartimR 

Mm (VCAIU) l««. IIJ 
SH-..nr1tT Twhi 189 
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